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NEWMAN’S ESSAY ON DEVELOPMENT IN 
ITS INTELLECTUAL MILIEU 


WALTER J. ONG, S.}. 
St. Mary’s College 


AS ESSAY on the Development of Christian Doctrine is the central 
point in Newman’s intellectual and religious career.! Written 
in his last days as an Anglican and published immediately after his 
entrance into the Church, the Essay on Development not only stands 
at the crossroads to mark where Newman’s thought turns squarely 
onto the Catholic highway, but also serves as a meeting point where 
his earlier historical studies and theological theories converge and 
reach their fulfillment.2 As Newman’s studies had matured, the 
Essay on Development had been more and more immanent in his 
thought: indeed, it was already more than immanent when the sermon 
entitled “The Theory of Developments in Religious Doctrine” cul- 
minated Newman’s Oxford preaching in 1843.’ 

Besides being immanent in his earlier work, the Essay on Development 
is also the point from which grows the work of Newman’s later years. 
Thus, from its middle position in Newman’s intellectual history, it 
faces both ways to give this history a unified significance. This is 
plain from Newman’s habitual way of viewing his own activities. 
Newrnan’s life work, reduced to its simplest terms, presented itself 
to his own mind as a struggle against liberalism or the anti-dogmatic 
principle. In this struggle the Essay on Development occupies the 

1 John Henry Cardinal Newman, An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine 
(16th impr.; London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1920). This is the edition cited through- 
out the present article under the short title Essay on Development. First published in 1845, 
the book was republished in a revised form in 1878. 

* Newman’s patristic studies furnish the matter for discussion through the entire book. 
In his Advertisement to the First Edition (¢bid., p. x), Newman apologizes for quoting so 
often from his own earlier works. 

3 John Henry Newman, Fifteen Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford between 
A. D. 1826 and 1843 (3d. ed.; London, Rivingtons, 1872), pp. 312-51. For a discussion 
of this sermon, cf. James J. Byrne, “The Notion of Doctrinal Development in the Anglican 
Writings of J. H. Newman,” Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, XIV (1937), 230-86. 

‘Wilfrid Ward, The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman (New York: Longmans, 


Green, and Co., 1913), I, 4-5; cf. Newman’s “Biglietto Speech” on the occasion of his 
elevation to the cardinalate, sbid., II, 460. “The object of the [Oxford] Movement,” 
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4 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


key position. When, for example, toward the close of his life, in a 
letter to his friend the arch-liberal, arch-positivist William Froude, 
Newman seeks to define his anti-liberal position, he quotes from the 
University Sermons to represent his early thought, from the Grammar 
of Assent® to represent his late thought, and from the Essay on De- 
velopment to link the early and the late periods.® 

Newman’s thought has an importance beyond that of the thought 
of an individual man. In La philosophie de Newman, M. Jean Guitton 
has pointed out that Newman, like St. Augustine, perceived that his 
own personal crisis was the same as that of the entire world.” Father 
Erich Przywara has made much the same point.* The responsive 
mind of Newman was certainly one of the most sensitive gauges on 
which the intellectual movements of the age registered themselves.°* 





Newman writes elsewhere, “was to withstand the Liberalism of the day” (A pologia pro 
Vita Sua: The Two Versions of 1864 and 1865 Preceded by Newman’s and Kingsley’s 
Pamphlets (London: Oxford University Press, 1913], p. 202; cf. also pp. 116-17, 164-74). 
In citing the last mentioned work here and elsewhere throughout the present study, the 
system of signs used to indicate differences between the 1864 and the 1865 text is dis- 
regarded as of no moment for the present purpose. 

5 An Essay in Aid of a Grammar of Assent (London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1901; 
first published in 1870) is an attempt to justify revealed religion epistemologically, as the 
Essay on Development is to justify it historically. The Grammar of Assent is the most 
important work of Newman’s latter days. ‘How many times I have written it,” he 
exclaims to Sister Imelda Poole (Ward, Life, II, 266; cf. II, 400, and II, 268, where 
Newman writes that he felt the Grammar of Assent would put a finish to his work). 

* Gordon Huntington Harper, Cardinal Newman and William Froude, F.R.S.: A Cor- 
respondence (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1933), p. 200. 

7 La philosophie de Newman: Essai sur l’idée de développement (Paris: Boivin et Cie, 
1933), p. XXXIX. 

8 “St. Augustine and the Modern World,” trans. by E. I. Watkin in A Monument to 
Saint Augustine by M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., Maurice Blondel, et al. (London: Sheed and Ward, 
1930), p. 279. Cf. Erich Przywara, S.J., J. H. Kardinal Newman, in Christentum: Ein 
Aufbau, ed. by Otto Karrer, Bindchen IV, Einjzhrung in Newmans Wesen und Werk 
(Freiburg i. Br.: Herder and Co., 1922), p. 13. 

® A comparison with Orestes Brownson offers itself to illustrate Newman’s accuracy in 
registering trends and his quick reaction. We find Brownson vilifying Newman’s Essay on 
Development, when it appeared, as “essentially anticatholic and Protestant” and as so 
opposed to the Church that it was “utterly repugnant to her claims to be the authoritative 
and infallible Church of God” (quoted in Edmund Darvil Benard, A Preface to Newman’s 
Theology (St. Louis: Herder, 1945], p. 97). Brownson had been a Catholic two years 
when he began his attack on Newman in 1846. Eighteen years later he humbly and 
honestly admitted that he had finally found asserting themselves in his own life the theo- 
logical difficulties which had led Newman to write the Essay on Development and which now 
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NEWMAN’S ESSAY ON DEVELOPMENT 5 


The interests which always possessed him, he tells us in the A pologia, 
were things which were “in the air.”"® At the Oxford in which his 
thought matured, the party of which Newman was the “life and 
soul” had an appeal so deep-rooted in the intellectual world of which 
Oxford was the center that William George Ward’s “Credo in Newman- 
num” became a partisan rallying cry.” Indeed, touching the livest 
issues at Oxford at their deepest quick, the interests to which Newman 
and those around him were dedicated finally split open the University’s 
entire intellectual front." 

Newman’s thought was radically that of the commonwealth of mind 
of the England of his day. This is the secret of his appeal at Oxford, 
of his ability to calculate the effect which his moves would register on 
the English mind,“ of his persuasive powers in such a book as The 
Present Position of Catholics in England, of his overwhelming success 
in pleading his own apparently luckless case before the English people 
in the Apologia. Much as his thought was indebted to patristic 
sources, it remains true, as Father Przywara has pointed out, that 
Newman’s mind grew to full stature by wrestling with the thought of 
the contemporary world in which he lived." This was the nineteenth- 
century world which reached back to the purlieus of the Anglican 
divines Bull, Taylor, Law, and most of all Butler, and which also 
was of a piece with the world of Hume and Kant and Hegel. 

Another figure who might be singled out besides Newman as thor- 
oughly representative of this world is Coleridge. Indeed, almost no 
figure is more representative. And Newman’s own representative 
quality is attested to by his immediate response to the earlier writer: 





made plain the value of the book. The difficulties “in the air” which Brownson had come 
upon only years after his conversion had been registered by Newman even before he 
entered the Church. And yet Brownson was living in a not isolated intellectual world. 

10 P, 175. 

1 Ward, op. cit., I, 60; cf. Newman, A pologia, p. 160. 

12 Ward, op. cit., I, 60; cf. 63-64. 

13 Cf. Newman’s letter of March 13, 1829, in Ward, op. cit., I, 4445. 

4 See, for instance, how his prognosis of the effect on the British public if he were to 
have become a religious helped to keep him from joining a religious institute upon his 
conversion: Ward, op. cit., I, 169-70. In the event, Newman’s instincts for thus pre- 
serving in the British public mind his character as preeminently an individual made the 
A pologia the success it was. 

6 “St. Augustine and the Modern World,” A Monument to St. Augustine, pp. 281-82- 
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“During this spring [1835] I for the first time read parts of Coleridge’s 
works; and I am surprised how much I thought mine, is to be found 
there.’ 

The mind of Newman, so representative of that of his age, had it- 
self an individual history which can be described as an increasingly 
intimate contact with revelation. Newman writes: 


When I was fifteen (in the autumn of 1816), a great change of thought took 
place in me. I fell under the influences of a definite Creed, and received into my 
intellect impressions of dogma, which, through God’s mercy, have never been 
effaced or obscured. Above and beyond the conversations and sermons of the 
excellent man, long dead, the Rev. Walter Mayers, of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
who was the human means of this beginning of divine faith in me, was the effect 
of- the books which he put into my hands, all of the school of Calvin.!” 


This initial contact with revelation was strengthened and given 
shape at Oxford, as Newman, increasingly aware of the issues at 
stake between revealed, dogmatic religion and liberalism, adhered to 
the “High Church” party of Keble.* His migration from Keble’s 
side to the Catholic position was simply an advance along the same 
route which he had taken to join Keble. As Newman himself explains, 
it was none other than Keble who, in his Assize Sermon of 1833 pub- 
lished under the title “National Apostasy,” drew the lines of the 
dogmatic-liberal dispute in such a way as to start the movement 
which ultimately led Newman into the Church.” 

At the point where this mind, filled with the ways of thinking of 
its age, arrived at the complete Catholic acceptance of revelation, 
stands the Essay on Development. Hence it is that this great treatise 
can serve to disclose some of the crucial effects of revelation on the 
radical intellectual temper of Newman’s world—to disclose some of 
the basic revisions demanded of the mind nurtured in the soil which 
fostered liberalism and Kantianism and other accompanying phe- 
nomena, if this mind was to stand up under the impact of revelation. 


16 John Henry Newman, Letters and Correspondence of John Henry Newman during His 
Life in the English Church, ed. by Anne Mozley (New York: Longmans, Green, and Co., 
1911), II, 35, note 1. Cf. Apologia, p. 195. 


17 A pologia, p. 107. 
18 Tbid., p. 117 ff.; Ward, op. cit., I, 42. 19 A pologia, p. 136. 
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NEWMAN’S ESSAY ON DEVELOPMENT 7 


Indeed, Newman himself expressly recognized the treatise to be a 
record of such revisions.”° 

Thus, the Essay on Development is clearly of some importance as a 
register of the impact of revelation on Newman’s intellectual milieu. 
The present study undertakes to examine the work as such. This 
examination cannot be exhaustive. It provides rather a “seed” 
study, bringing out in connection with Newman’s observations on the 
development of Christian doctrine some hitherto neglected facts which 
should, as I hope, open the way for still further investigation. 


PROGRESS OF NEWMAN’S THOUGHT 


To see the Essay on Development in context, one must step for a 
moment into Newman’s own mind. 

Newman had grown up into Evangelical Protestantism," which 
ingenuously scouted questions of development of dogma, assuming 
that everything it said could be found verbatim in the Scriptures. 
From this Evangelicalism Newman had been turned, at the sharp 
point of fact, into the Anglican camp. But here he found that, when 
put to the test, the Anglican tradition itself fell back to take what was 
essentially a Protestant stand. For the most part, the primitive 
Anglicans of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had not, indeed, 
like the Evangelical Protestants, ejected the Roman “corruptions” 
from their teachings: they had found themselves in dispute with 
Rome principally on matters of jurisdiction.” But by his day, as 


20 A letter to Mrs. William Froude in June, 1845, shows Newman referring explicitly 
to the book as a chart of his own intellectual movements: ‘Did I tell you I was preparing 
a book of some sort to advertise people how things stood with me?” (Ward, op. cit., I, 86). 
He closes, or rather breaks off, the book with a quotation pointing the whole to his own 
life: “Nunc dimittis servum tuum, Domine, secundum verbum tuum in pace: quia 
viderunt oculi mei salutare tuum” (Essay on Development, p. 445; cf. Apologia, p. 127; 
Ward, op. cit., II, 418). 

21 Letters and Correspondence, I, 18-22, 108-11; cf. Apologia, pp. 107-8. Newman’s 
“conversion” recounted in these passages was not, however, of the approved Evangelical 
stamp, and after the publication of the Apologia Newman received well-intentioned letters 
from strangers or anonymous writers “assuring him that he did not yet know what con- 
version meant, and that the all-important change had still to be wrought in him if he was 
to be saved” (Letters and Correspondence, 1, 108). 

2 Newman cites an Anglican canon of the year 1603 to make this fact quite explicit 
(A pologia, p. 169; cf. ébid., pp. 170 ff., 179). 











8 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


Newman discovered to his chagrin, the leaders of the Anglican Church 
required a Protestant interpretation of the Thirty-Nine Articles* 
—an interpretation which the history of these articles plainly showed 
to be quite unwarranted.* 

There were many in the Anglican Church who retained interest in 
dogma. These were the ones who had given the church its appeal to 
Newman. But even these were finding in experience, what they may 
not yet have been aware of in theory, that without a Holy See they 
had no practicable mechanism to guarantee the validity of any de- 
velopment in doctrine, and that, since the Anglican Church therefore 
could not speak with confidence of any development now within its 
own teaching, it had to deny that any development had ever taken 
place in Christian doctrine. In this sense, when they were put to the 
test and made to formulate their position, the only tenable refuge for 
Anglicans came eventually to be in practice quite like that of the 
Evangelical Protestants.* Except for those to whom doctrine meant 
little or nothing—those, for instance, who in the spirit of true dog- 
matic Whiggery projected the Jerusalem bishopric negotiations so 
repugnant to Newman and the other defenders of dogma*—Anglicans 
took the position that the doctrine of the Anglican Church, word for 
word, corresponded, not precisely to the Gospels (here indeed was a 
hopeful difference with the Evangelicals) but to the doctrine of the 
Church of the first centuries.2”7 This view did not assume that every- 
thing was in the Scriptures; it allowed for tradition. But it did 
assume that the Christianity of the first centuries was static, at least 
as static as the Anglican doctrine, which had nothing to do now with 
new definitions of popes or councils. This is the position which 
Newman found himself taking when he proposed his doctrine of the 
“Via Media” in expounding the Thirty-Nine Articles.” 

But as Newman gained greater familiarity with the Christianity 
of the early centuries, and particularly as he studied the Monophysite 
controversies, he found many difficulties. They all came to this: 


23 A pologia, pp. 184-88. * Ibid., pp. 179-82. 

% Cf. ibid., p. 168, for Newman’s earlier hopes to the contrary. 

% Tbid., pp. 206, 236-41. 

27 Essay on Development, p. 10 ff.; Apologia, p. 180 fi. 

%8 Cf. The Via Media of the Anglican Church (London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1891), 
I, 201-9. But cf. also the adumbrations of the notion of development, ibid., I, 53-54. 


2 4 pologia, p. 210 ff. 
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NEWMAN’S ESSAY ON DEVELOPMENT 9 


between the Christianity of the Gospels and the Christianity even of 
Chalcedon, there were already differences.*° Wherever you found 
Christianity in the early centuries, you found not a static, but a 
developing doctrine.** In other words, early Christianity was be- 
having in a way suspiciously like Rome’s way of behaving.* The 
Council of Chalcedon, which the Anglicans accepted, was only an 
earlier Council of Trent, and Trent they did not accept. Newman’s 
personal discovery of the fact of development in the patristic and 
medieval Church made him a Catholic and gave us as a by-product 
the Essay on Development. 

The Essay on Development may be summarized as an explanation 
with illustrations: an explanation of how natural “ideas,” to use 
Newman’s own term, grow or develop over a long course of time 
when they are the possession of many men, with elaborate illustrations 
of how the apparent doctrinal differences between primitive Chris- 
tianity and the Roman Catholic Church of the nineteenth century 
can be explained as the same sort of development. The natural 
“ideas” to which Newman compares the development of Christianity 
are such “ideas” as Platonic philosophy, or the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings, or the duty of benevolent enterprises, or utilitarianism, 
or the doctrine of the rights of man, or of free trade, or of the anti- 
social bearings of a priesthood, and so on.* 

How are such “ideas” psychologically constituted? Newman 
refuses to commit himself on this. He merely avails himself of 
illustrations.* He notes, for example, among other things, that the 
English Parliament of 1628-1629 took a series of measures without 
suggesting that they all flowed from a common source.* Newman is 
apparently referring to the passage of the Petition of Right, which 
provided that there should be no more taxation without the consent 
of parliament, no more billeting of soldiers in private houses, no more 
martial law in time of peace, and no more imprisonment without a 
specified charge. But after twelve years, says Newman, the Long 
Parliament found itself stripping the monarch of some of his power. 


% Tbid., p. 211. 31 Essay on Development, pp. 122-34, 135-65. 

® Tbid., p. 14. 3 Tbid., pp. 35-36. * Tbid., p. 41. 

35 Newman groups these illustrations in certain quite serviceable but otherwise rather 
mongrel categories as political, logical, historical, ethical, and metaphysical develop- 
ments; cf. Essay on Development, pp. 42-54. * Ibid., p. 43. 
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The idea of a more limited monarchy now for the first time was ex- 
plicitly invoked. But this “idea” had been operating for twelve years. 
This is typical of the illustrations outside Christianity which Newman 
supplies as parallels to doctrinal development in the Church. 

Newman next turns to Christian doctrine and shows that similar 
phenomena are found there. Thus, on the doctrine of papal supremacy, 
the clearly developed teaching of the fourth century is an “idea” which 
had always been working in the ferment of Christian life, but which 
only now rose to the surface.*7 Newman elaborates many other ex- 
amples of doctrinal development, and in the latter half of the Essay 
on Development simply vindicates various Catholic developments as 
true developments and not corruptions. 

Thus the Fssay on Development is laid out in this rough plan: There 
exist on the natural level certain central or root “ideas” which develop; 
Christianity does likewise; the latter point is confirmed by sundry 
examples. 

How would one state the “leading idea” or the “root idea” of any 
one of those phenomena just listed above, to which Newman com- 
pares Christianity? Newman, as has just been seen, refers to these 
phenomena themselves as “ideas,” and if we follow this practice 
of his, we would ask the present question this way: How would one 
state the “leading idea” or the “root idea” of any one of these ideas— 
Platonic philosophy, the doctrine of the divine right of kings, and so 
on? That is to say, how would one adequately formulate or concep- 
tualize any of these ideas to which Christianity is compared? How, 
for instance, would one so formulate or conceptualize what we call 
Platonism? Is it that a notional world exists a parte rei? Or that 
what is mutable cannot be real or true? Or that the spiritual and 
the material are completely separated? 

These, and any other formulations of Platonism, would each be in 
Newman’s view inadequate. We cannot, he says, “‘inclose in a formula 
that intellectual fact, or system of thought, which we call the Platonic 
philosophy, or that historical phenomenon of doctrine and conduct, 
which we call the heresy of Montanus or of Manes.”** The adequate 
“idea” of Platonism is “commensurate with the sum total of its pos- 
sible aspects, however they may vary in the separate consciousness 


® Ibid., p. 148 ff. % Ibid., pp. 37-38. % Ibid., p. 35. 
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NEWMAN’S ‘ESSAY ON DEVELOPMENT 11 


of individuals.’”*° There is no “leading idea” separate from this 
totality. What are called “leading ideas” of Platonism or utilitar- 
ianism or of other such things are only partial glimpses, for the idea 
of Platonism and the ideas of the other similar phenomena which 
Newman enumerates are like bodily substances which admit “of 
being walked round, and surveyed on opposite sides, and in different 
perspectives, and in contrary lights, in evidence of their reality.” 
The one truth which shows up only partially in each one of the partial 
glimpses is what Newman calls the “idea” in the adequate or complete 
sense; this is the idea which develops. 

Similarly, on the supernatural plane, Newman will not assign the 
“central idea” of Christianity any more than he will the central idea 
of Platonism, but he says that for convenience one can take the In- 
carnation. God becomes Man. Looked at as both God and Man, 
then, Christ stands between our Creator and us, and we have the 
doctrine of mediation and the hierarchy, which is one aspect of Chris- 
tianity. Or again, the divine has established a special direct contact 
with our material world; this gives us the sacramental system, another 
aspect. Or again, there is the doctrine of the kenosis, and we have 
Christian asceticism. Newman bases these three important aspects 
of Christianity on the Incarnation. But no one of them, nor even the 
Incarnation itself, is the “central idea” of Christianity, the idea of 
Christianity. 

In his refusal to say what is the central idea of Christianity Newman 
assigns his reason, and it is a reason which is connected with the 
natural “ideas” to which he compares Christianity: any one state- 
ment of Christianity would be inadequate because even in the natural 
order no one statement which man can make will exhaust a truth.“ 
Thus, when the all-important question underlying his book is broached, 
and Newman asks what is developed in Christian doctrine, he handles 
the question by referring to an analogy between the natural and the 
supernatural. This fact is of some importance, as we shall see. 


NEWMAN AND BISHOP BUTLER 
The analogy of which Newman here avails himself has for him a 
definite context. When Newman was a young man, he had read the 


“ Ibid., p. 34. 4 Loe. cit. 
# Ibid., p. 36. Loc. cit. “ Ibid., pp. 35, 34. 
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book by the eighteenth-century Anglican bishop, Joseph Butler, 
The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature,* which is quoted so often in the Essay on Development. 
Butler’s is undoubtedly the most pervasive influence which any one 
writer ever exercised on Newman, and to Butler he explicitly credits 
his own awareness of an analogy between the natural and the super- 
natural—an analogy which, Newman points out, is at the base of what 
he calls the “sacramental” view of the universe—together with an- 
other equally basic principle of his thought, that of probability as a 
guide of life. _Newman’s consuming enthusiasm for the early Fathers 
was connected with his perception of something like this “‘sacramental’’ 
view of Butler’s in the various “economies” or “dispensations” of 
eternal Truth, of which these Fathers speak. 


What principally attracted me in the ante-Nicene period was the great Church 
of Alexandria .... Athanasius, the champion of the truth, was Bishop of Alex- 
andria; and in his writings he refers to the great religious names of an earlier 


First published in 1736; the edition cited in the present study is Bishop Buller’s 
Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature, with 
an analysis, left unfinished, by Robert Emory, D.D., ed. with a life of Bishop Butler by 
G. R. Crooks (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1894). 

4 Cf. Apologia, p. 113. Newman himself was much more aware of Butler’s influence 
on his thought and life than most commentators on Newman’s works or students of his 
life have been. In speaking of the notions he got from Butler concerning sacramentalism 
(the analogy between and interrelation of the natural and the supernatural) and concerning 
probability as a guide of life, Newman calls these the “underlying principles of a great 
portion of my teaching” (Apologia, p. 113). And he seals the importance of Butler’s 
influence by his self-composed epitaph, in which he sums up the whole of his life in terms of 
the first of these notions which he derived from Butler: Ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem 
(Ward, op. cit., II, 537)—that is, the natural world is only an analogous reflection of the 
full supernatural Truth. Moreover, Butler shows up at every stage of Newman’s exist- 
ence. In 1836, on the death of Hurrell Froude, his closest friend, Newman’s first choice 
as a keepsake was Froude’s volume of Butler’s Analogy (A pologia, p. 173). Little wonder 
that Newman the Anglican should so choose; in a letter to Hawkins he styles Butler “the 
greatest name in the Anglican Church” (Guitton, Le philosophie de Newman, p. XXII). 
The Essay on Development in 1845 not only quotes at great length from the Analogy, but 
also uses many of Butler’s examples as points of departure for discussion. Butler appears 
again in 1870 in the all-important Grammar of Assent, as well as in many other places in 
Newman’s works. The thought crystallized in Newman’s famous statement that ten 
thousand difficulties do not make one single doubt (A pologia, p. 332) is Butler’s (Analogy, 
pp. 307-8, and passim). Entries under Butler’s name in Father Joseph Rickaby’s Index 
to the Works of John Henry Cardinal Newman (London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1914), 
p. 20, are significant so far as they go, but far from complete. 
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date, to Origen, Dionysius, and others who were the glory of its see, or of its 
school. The broad philosophy of Clement and Origen carried me away; the 
philosophy, not the theological doctrine ....Some portions of their teaching, 
magnificent in themselves, came like music to my inward ear, as if the response 
to ideas, which, with little external to encourage them, I had cherished so long. 
These were based on the mystical or sacramental principle, and spoke of the 
various Economies or Dispensations of the Eternal. I understood them to mean 
that the exterior world, physical and historical, was but the outward manifesta- 
tion to our senses of realities greater than itself. Nature was a parable; Scripture 
was an allegory; pagan literature, philosophy, and mythology, properly under- 
stood, were but a preparation for the Gospel. The Greek poets and sages were 
in a certain sense prophets; for “thoughts beyond their thought to those high 
bards were given.” There had been a directly divine dispensation granted to 
the Jews; but there had been in some sense a dispensation carried on in favour 
of the Gentiles. He who had taken the seed of Jacob for His elect people, had 
not therefore cast the rest of mankind out of His sight. In the fulness of time 
both Judaism and Paganism had come to nought; the outward framework, which 
concealed yet suggested the Living Truth, had never been intended to last, and 
it was dissolving under the beams of the Sun of Justice which shone behind it and 
through it. The process of change had been slow; it had been done not rashly, 
but by rule and measure, “at sundry times and in divers manners,’’ first one 
disclosure and then another, till the whole evangelical doctrine was brought into 
full manifestation. And thus room was made for the anticipation of further 
and deeper disclosures, of truths still under the veil of the letter, and in their 
season to be revealed. The visible world still remains without its divine interpre- 
tation; Holy Church in her sacraments and her hierarchical appointments, will 
remain, even to the end of the world, only a symbol of those heavenly facts which 
fill eternity. Her mysteries are but the expressions in human language of truths 
to which the human mind is unequal. It is evident how much there was in all 
this in correspondence with the thoughts which had attracted me when I was 
young, and with the doctrine which I have already connected with the Analogy 
[by Butler] and the Christian Year [by John Keblej.‘’ 


In his Analogy, a famous book in its day, and one whose influence 
on English thought can still be marked, Butler had set himself against 
the deists, who claimed to judge revelation by natural reason but 
de facto demanded of revelation what they never found in nature: 
that it be clear-cut, that it conform to previous expectations, that its 
choice of means to achieve its ends be just what man would expect on 
a prima facie examination, and so on. Butler’s attack on this men- 
tality is simple: examine the real world as it is known from experience, 


47 A pologia, pp. 127-29. Guitton (op. cit., p. 7) remarks on the “economies.” 
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not an imaginary world, and you will find that revelation works just 
as the real world does.** Both are mysterious, both full of obscurities, 
both unpredictable and unintelligible except at the expense of great 
effort—the parallels carry out in many directions and with remarkable 
detail. Arguing in this fashion, Butler seeks to defend revelation by 
calling for a revised, more factual] view of natural reality. His Analogy 
sets about pointing out details of the faulty view and illustrating how 
revelation conforms to the real, the true view based on the facts as we 
have them. The Analogy does not concern itself with the particular 
problems of revelation at all. Indeed, Butler is so eminently con- 
cerned with the natural that he tends throughout the treatise to min- 
imize the effect of the revelation of mysteria stricte dicta; he does not 
conceive of revelation as part of an economy of an elevated human 
nature. His supernaturalism in the Amalogy appears rather like a 
naturalism grown somewhat gigantesque.*® 

Equipped with the lesson he had learned as a youth from Butler, 
that revelation follows nature, Newman became gradually aware, as 
we have seen, of the problem of doctrinal development. Now that 
his eyes were opened, he thought: nature develops; why not expect 
something analogous in revelation? Dogma, although it be revealed, 
is expressed in terms with natural origins, and so it must partake 
somewhat of the properties of these terms. Indeed, Butler himself 
had already touched explicitly, if lightly and briefly, on the question 
of development.*® 

So much was clear. Then Newman looked back to the minds with 


4 Analogy, pp. 86-88. Cf. the arguments throughout the book. Butler’s argument at 
root was, of course, nothing new, nor had it been new even in the patristic age. It is fore- 
shadowed in our Lord’s words when Nicodemus balked at the notion of supernatural 
regeneration: do not be surprised that you fail to understand the supernatural workings 
of the Spirit (spiritus, pneuma); for you do not understand even the natural operations 
of the wind (spiritus, pneuma). ‘Non mireris quia dixi tibi: oportet vos nasci denuo. 
Spiritus ubi vult spirat: et vocem eius audis, sed nescis unde veniat, aut quo vadat: sic 
est omnis qui natus est ex spiritu.... Si terrena dixi vobis, et non creditis: quomodo, si 
dixero vobis caelestia, credetis?”’ (John 3:7-8, 12). A similar thought is expressed in the 
Old Testament passage which rides as an undercurrent through the conversation with 
Nicodemus: “Quomodo ignoras quae sit via spiritus, et qua ratione compingantur ossa 
in ventre praegnantis: sic nescis opera Dei, qui fabricator est omnium” (Eccles. 11:5). 

4? Cf., e.g., Butler’s remark that with regard to God’s use of means for His ends “the 
mystery is as great in nature as in Christianity” (Analogy, p. 238, and passim). 

5° Cf. the passage cited in the Essay on Development, p. 47. 
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which he was going to have to contend and which he knew so well. 
“Why don’t they see this?” he asked himself. One answer was easy: 
religious prejudice. But this was not the whole answer. There was 
question not only of anti-Catholic feeling such as Newman was later 
to try to combat in The Present Position of Catholics in England. 
There was question also of certain intellectual difficulties, and Newman 
tries to reach them with an argument: the analogy between revelation 
and nature. 

When Newman falls back on the analogy that revelation acts as 
nature acts, the question can well be asked whether he analyzes his 
opponents’ difficulties exactly as Butler had analyzed his opponents’ 
—whether he decides that Protestant difficulties against Catholic 
doctrines are based on a faulty view of natural reality. To answer 
this question we must examine Newman’s argument in terms of the 
general views of natural reality current in his day. 


NEWMAN’S DIFFERENCE WITH HIS OPPONENTS 


Newman not only exploits in the Essay on Development the analogy 
between the supernatural and the natural, but also utilizes other 
sorts of analogies to elucidate the nature of development in “ideas” 
on the natural plane. Of all the means he uses to bring out what 
occurs in that development of natural ideas to which he compares 
the development of Christian doctrine, the means which bulks largest 
in point of space and importance is the analogy with organic life. 
Once Newman has, in his Introduction, cleared a preliminary gangway 
through his adversaries for the movement of his own thought, the 
analogy with organic life comes immediately to the front and, from 
the first chapter on, remains prominent throughout the book. 

Although part of Newman’s point in this analogy is that the idea 
is somehow alive, an “active principle,”® this is not all of his point. 
God is alive, and created pure spirits are alive, and even the concepts 
in the intellects of pure spirits are alive in the sense that they are self- 
perfections of living beings. But, for all his characteristic preoccupa- 
tion with the spiritual world, Newman here is not interested primarily 
in the sheer kind of aliveness proper to spirits. And he is not interested 
in aliveness as such—in aliveness as verified both in pure spirits and 


" Essay on Development, p. 36. 
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in material beings. Rather, he is interested in the aliveness peculiar 
to material things, the aliveness which means growth, increase, as- 
similation, gradual self-realization. This is the aliveness which, he 
maintains, is paralleled in the development of the “idea.” 

Thus, the idea is “propagated” after the fashion of material living 
things. Its development is initially described in organic terms as 
“the germination and maturation of some truth or apparent truth on 
a large mental field.”** This implies two correlates: first, germination 
and maturation in the individual, and secondly, germination and 
maturation in the community or aggregate of individuals. 

With regard to the first of these correlates, we may note how the 
active potencies inherent in an animal by reason of its specific form 
cannot assert themselves in the embryo or in the young animal as 
fully as they can in the adult. That is to say, the form or soul of an 
individual organism immediately upon its origin does not endow the 
organism with the full actuation with which it will have endowed it 
at maturity (unlike the angelic form, which by the very fact of its 
presence gives at once all it can naturally give). Similarly, the “idea” 
does not at once confer upon its individual possessor the full actuation 
which it will have conferred upon him after the lapse of time. 

With regard to the second of the correlates, it is to be noted that 
just as the (divine) exemplar-form of any one species of material thing 
is not and cannot be realized in the case of any one individual of the 
species with that full actuation which the species is able to have (the 
species is itself more fully, that is, the exemplar-form realizes itseif 
the more fully in creation, the more individuals the specific form 
actuates), so the “idea” realizes itself more fully by asserting itself 
in many minds. Newman has in view both these aspects of develop- 
ment: the individual and the communal, but more particularly the 
latter as including and implying the former.™ 


® Tbid., p. 38. 

53 Tbid., pp. 33 ff.,57. Cf. Guitton’s discussion of the communal or sociological aspects 
in the development of what exists in men’s intellects (of. cit., pp. 65-119). Needless to 
say, the possibility of individual development and the possibility of communal develop- 
ment are correlatives; for the same condition of material existence, with its implication of 
multiplicity on all sides, lies at the base of man’s characteristic way of getting at a knowl- 
edge of a thing by a succession or multiplication of concepts and judgments and ratiocina- 
tions (as against a pure spirit’s simpler mode of knowing), and at the base of man’s nature, 
which exists by a succession or multiplication of individuals. 
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The analogy with organic life runs throughout the Essay on De- 
velopment. Analogously with material things, the “idea” which is 
capable of developing has in its own way, as we have seen, even some- 
thing like parts outside of parts—various “aspects” which are ex- 
plained by Newman as being “mutually connected and growing one 
out of another.’** The question is raised whether in the intellect of 
the reader the ideas latent in written documents “open out... and 
grow to perfection in the course of time.’** They do. Moreover, 
the idea of Christianity (considered as an “idea” in the natural sense, 
the supernatural qualities being prescinded from) not only grows 
“in wisdom and stature,” but it even has a nativity, though it be a 
miraculous one. Further, even if we were to suppose that revelation 
were not given to man by stages, so that it thus developed in a way 
resembling growth, but rather that it came in full maturity from 
God’s hand as plants did in creation (according to Newman’s interpre- 
tation of Genesis), it would nevertheless, like plants, need propagation; 
it would have to be conveyed to uninspired minds.*’ 

Further elucidations in terms of organic life occur throughout the 
Essay on Development,* and all need not be retailed here. Indeed, 
Part II of the Essay on Development, the entire latter two-thirds of 
the book, rests as a whole directly on the analogy with organic life. 
Entitled “Doctrinal Developments Viewed Relatively to Doctrinal 
Corruptions,” it faces squarely the standard Protestant and Anglican 
charge that Roman Catholicism had corrupted the primitive Faith 
or the primitive “idea” of Christianity. The very notion of corruption 
is applicable only to material things, and, as Newman further argues, 
in the sense in which the term “corruption” is employed in the familiar 
indictment of Catholicism, it refers to the kind of corruption peculiar 
to living material beings.*® In other words, this very indictment is 
based, unwittingly perhaps, on the analogy between the primitive 
“idea” of Christianity and a living organism. Newman’s refutation 
of it is based on the implications of the analogy: if a thing corrupts 
in the way a living material being corrupts, it must have the power of 
development which is the correlative of corruption in such a being. 

By making so much of the analogy with organic life in explaining 

% Essay on Development, p. 56. 5 Loc. cit. 

% Ibid., p. 57. 5 Loc. cit. 

58 Cf., e.g., pp. 65, 68 ff., 186, 199. 59 Essay on Development, pp. 169-71. 
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the development of an idea, Newman puts into the reader’s hands the 
principal clue to what lies back of his point that no one statement 
which man can make will exhaust an “idea.”” For Newman is not 
saying simply that the idea is alive or that it is material. It acts as 
only a thing can act which participates in both life and matter. 

The exact point of the analogy comes clear when we consider in a 
particular instance the double reference of the analogue of which 
Newman avails himself: when we consider, for instance the activity 
of a dog, which is both alive and material, as against, on the one hand, 
the activity of a pure spirit, which is simply alive, and, on the other 
hand, the activity of a stone, which is simply material. The dog eats, 
let us say, a straight beef diet. After a certain period—seven years, 
so the story goes—he has replaced more or less all his parts. Then he 
feeds on mutton for seven more years. More replacements. But 
he is always the same dog. Now pure spirits, which are quite alive, 
do not do this: they have no material parts to replace. A stone, 
which is material, does not do this; it cannot impose its own perfections 
on other things, as the dog can. Only a being which is both material 
and alive does this. 

In Newman’s analogy, the dog is the truth, the “idea.” The dog 
exists when this form actuates this matter; but by means of this form 
the dog can take to itself other material things; it can, given time, 
actuate whole worlds of provender. The point is that it does not ac- 
tuate at once everything it can actuate, and it has not exhausted itself 
completely, asserted itself completely, expressed its full reality, until 
it has come into contact with all the things it can actuate. That is 
why one dog eats so much, and why, all the same, when he comes to 
die, he leaves so much eating still undone. 

Similarly, as Newman is pointing out with this analogy, a truth in 
the human mind does not actuate at once everything that can be 
actuated by it. At one time the “idea” of Platonic philosophy will 
be stated in one way: a notional world exists a parte rei. At another 
time, perhaps after some years, the same man will state it another 
way: nothing which is mutable can be real or true. These both say 
equivalently the same thing. What, then, is the difference? Only 
the dog food. In one case, the truth expresses itself in one set of 
terms, in another in a new set. 
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Moreover, as dog itself is variously verified, not only in one and 
the same dog assimilating different foods but also in separate individual 
dogs, so the “idea” will not only impress itself on various things in a 
single mind, but between individual minds, especially when separated 
by periods of centuries, it will impress itself on the varied contents 
of the knowledge which separate individuals have each been able to 
amass. Similarly in revelation, taking the Incarnation as the central 
truth, the “idea” of Christianity, we find that by some men this will 
be stated: God became man; by others: Christ as God-Man stands 
between man and God (here is the doctrine of mediation); by others: 
God has become one of us in the flesh (here is the doctrine of solidarity) ; 
and so on. 

But how can there be a truth which, when it is stated, fails to come 
into full view? This is a question which Newman does not ask, but 
one which lays open the kernel of the whole Essay on Development. 
Is not our knowledge pure form, pure intelligibility? The answer is 
plain. An angel’s is indeed, but a man’s is not. This is true of 
all kinds of human knowledge; but, since a truth is most discernible 
in the most perfect species of a genus, it is best to illustrate the point 
with the plenary act of human knowledge, the strange structure called 
a judgment. 

Human beings get at truth by means of judgments, and a judgment, 
as St. Thomas explains,® considered in its fullness, is not a brace of 
pure forms buckled together as such. Our concepts are forms, to be 
sure, but we cannot use them under every aspect purely as forms. 
To put them to use, we must make of them a judgment, a mechanism 
in which two concepts are set against one another in a matter-form 
relation, the subject as matter, as indeterminate, and the predicate 
as form, as determining. The judgment is a mechanism, a model, 
which reproduces, dramatizes, acts out, the very structure of the 
being to which man’s gaze is directed. 

60 In I Periherm., lect. 8: “Praedicatum comparatur ad subjectum ut forma ad mate- 
riam; et similiter differentia ad genus: ex forma autem et materia fit unum simpliciter.” 
Cf. also In I Periherm., lects. 5 and 10; and cf. Sum. Theol., I, q. 58, a. 2 c; C. Gent., I, 
55; Sum. Theol., I-11, q. 113, a. 7 ad 2m; In I Sent., d. 19, q.5,a.1. Cf. Jacques Maritain, 
An Introduction ‘o Logic, trans. by Imelda Choquette (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1937), 
pp. 90-92, 86-90; and Bernard J. Muller-Thym, “The To Be Which Signifies the Truth 
of Propositions,” Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, XVI 
(1940), 230-54. 
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Now, one cannot introduce anything of the material into intellection 
without paying the price. Matter is of itself intellectually dark, and 
because it reproduces a matter-form relation, the judgment bears in 
itself the marks of materiality and is therefore not entirely intelligible. 
In other words, any judgment we may utter, any statement we may 
make, touches being under an unintelligible as well as an intelligible 
aspect. For instance: “This isa man.” This judgment is intelligible 
primarily in so far as it is informed by the predicate “man.” But 
by virtue of the “this,” the subject, we have hold of a thing which 
has for us an indefinite reserve of intelligibility. It is tall or short, 
or clothed or naked, and so on; it admits of being fitted with an in- 
definite number of predicates. And each predicate serves only as one 
of many possible windows by which we can look into the subject. 
Each predicate is a relatively clear aperture opening for our intellect 
into the relatively opaque object. In the foregoing example, the 
“this” is intellectually opaque, obscure, unsatisfactory. Joined in 
the judgment with ‘‘is man,” it takes on a new life; it has been opened 
up. 

Since the subject-predicate structure of the judgment demands only 
relative clarity in the predicate, any concept may serve in either 
subject or predicate position. But, wherever we may be using any 
particular concept at the time, our knowing process is inevitably a 
process of picturing to ourselves a relatively opaque object through 
a relatively clear window. We are not and cannot be satisfied with 
anything else. If we are asked what we know concerning man, we 
never respond with the simple word “‘man.”’ Such a response would 
plainly not answer such a question, the reason being that the simple 
word “man” does not represent anything complete in our knowledge. 
We must make the concept for which the word stands (and hence, in 
its own way, the word) either an object with a window opening into 
it or a window with an object to open into. We say something like 
either: “This is a man” (here “man” is a window), or: ‘Man is an 
erect animal” (here it is an object supplied with the window “‘is an 
erect animal”). Only when we do this do we feel that we are saying 
something. We have to have a clear window and a less clear object. 
We cannot use just objects or just windows.” 


‘| It is perhaps superfluous to note that although there is a way of using single words 
to express oneself, as, for instance, a child does when he points to an object and says, 
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This is only one illustration of the imperfect condition of human 
knowledge, an illustration concerned with the judgment. But because 
the judgment is the term of al] human knowledge,” and is what we 
see here—a thing demanding relative unintelligibility in its subject 
with regard to its predicate, demanding a certain latency since it is 
built on a matter-form pattern, because we know always by means 
of a structure like this—the imperfections of our other cognitional 
processes follow. Since the other items in man’s intellectual processes 
are ordered to the judgment, ultimately these imperfections are rooted 
in the nature of the judgment. Because the judgment is what it is, 
we resort to all the devices peculiar to human intellection—explanation, 
definition, reasoning processes. These are things which have no 
place in intellection as such—no place in God’s knowing or even in 
that of the created pure spirits. Because of the latent truth in judg- 
ments, we can bring together several judgments in a reasoning process 
and draw out actually a truth which all of them contained only po- 
tentially, a truth suspended in a way between them. In this fashion, 
the measures taken by Newman’s Parliament of 1628-1629 contained 
the conclusion come to by the Long Parliament twelve years later.® 
In this fashion, again, Christian doctrine develops, in that there can 
be things latent in the primitive deposit of faith which become under- 
stood only after the passage of centuries. 

To be sure, many of the instances of development adduced by New- 
man seem further to complicate the issue by the fact that they are 
concerned not with the development of truths already abstracted from 
matter, but with a development which takes place by means of, and 
in, truths at best imperfectly understood, imperfectly abstracted. 
Such an instance is that of the parliaments just recited here. But 
this very complication is only further testimony to the component of 





“flower,” or “dog,”’ such expressions are plainly judgments with the “‘is” and the subject 
“this” and “that” or something similar suppressed. However, this mode of utterance is 
worth noting in that it excellently illustrates the obscure intelligibility of the subject of a 
proposition as compared with the predicate. The subject is in these cases so slightly 
abstracted, so weighted toward the material side, that it can easily be established by a 
gesture of the hand or a glance of the eye, whereas the word uttered, referring as it does to 
something more abstractly grasped, is automatically understood to be a predicate (unless 
there is in rare cases some clear sign to the contrary). 

62 St. Thomas Aquinas, De Ver., q. 1, a. 3, resp.: “Verum . . . per prius invenitur in actu 
intellectus componentis et dividentis.”” Cf. supra, footnote 60. 

Cf. supra, pp. 9-10. 
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unintelligibility found in all human intellection and most radically 
in the term of all human knowledge, the judgment. Newman’s 
inclusion of this complication shows how intently his thought is focused 
on the component of unintelligibility, that is to say, on the permanent 
and close juncture between human intellection and the material. 

Nil in intellectu (humano) quod non prius aliquomodo in sensibus. 
The very reasoning process itself has a counterpart in the concrete, 
sense order. Just as the human concept and the human judgment 
reflect something there, so too does human ratiocination. The con- 
clusion which might have been reached, had the Parliament of 1628- 
1629 completely rationalized, or abstracted, the principles under- 
lying its actions, and then proceeded to manipulate these judgments 
so as to arrive at a conclusion—this very conclusion was realized by 
manipulating, in an analogous fashion, the concrete practical order 
of things, the conclusion being formally abstracted only at the end 
of the process. What an object lesson in the imperfection of human 
cognition to see the reasoning process, so touted by rationalism, with 
its roots exposed: the roots are quite firmly intertwined with the un- 
intelligibility of material being. As against intelligence, reason 
shows up pretty poorly. Man’s effort at complete understanding is 
a process of fractional distillation, and at neither the beginning, the 
middle, nor the end of the process is the element of matter, the dark, 
the obscure, entirely removed. These are all items wrapped up in 
Newman’s remarks on development. 

From this point on, there opens a large field of questions at the 
base of Newman’s discussion, and it is plain that they are not strictly 
theological questions, but philosophical questions which open onto 
theology; for we have before us nothing more or less than the field 
of major logic. This brings out an important matter. In the Essay 
on Development there is not a word about the special problems which 
the development of supernatural revelation raises, nothing about the 
special problems of development in a cognition so especially close to 
the divine, so especially unified as is supernatural revelation compared 

with natural cognition, no attempt to explain the relations and differ- 
ences between the way the human mind holds natural truths and the 
way it holds supernatural mysteries. There is much about the de- 
velopment of ideas, but not a word about anything distinctive of the 
development of revelation. 
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Newman had set out to argue against Evangelical Protestants and 
Anglicans, both of whom theoretically based their religious views on 
revelation, but we do not find him joining issue with them primarily 
on the ground of the content of revelation. We do not find one side 
maintaining that revelation says this and the other side maintaining 
that it says that, after the fashion of most parties to disputes over 
revealed doctrine. It is not a question of what God says, but of 
what His deposited doctrine does; and Newman urges his case by 
calling on the opposition to take a fuller view of natural reality. Prot- 
estants and Anglicans err by making the deposit of revelation behave 
in a way in which no possession of the human mind can behave. 

Thus, to answer our earlier question, Newman is doing no more than 


‘Butler had done in telling his adversaries that they impose on revela- 


tion their false notions of natural reality. His discussion is merely 
more particularized than Butler’s. In place of Butler’s recommenda- 


‘tion of a more adequate general awareness of the “order and course of 


nature” as a corrective for a general misapprehension of supernatural 
truth, Newman recommends an awareness of the development of 
natural “ideas,” and in particular an awareness of the material com- 
ponent in human intellection, largely as brought out by the analogy 
between human intellection and organic life. Our knowledge is 
both in material being and directed primarily to material being. It is 
never pure intellection any more than we are ever pure spirits. 

The tradition in Newman’s world which regarded human intellection 
as pure intellection is not far to seek. It is that idealism which con- 
stitutes a persistent aberration of human thought but which descends 
to Newman’s age proximately through Descartes, Hume, Kant, and 
Hegel. The Essay on Development is an opposition to this tradition, 
based on particular grounds—namely, as the facts connected with the 
history of revelation. The great treatise thus resolves itself into a 
struggle between the idealist’s view of human intellection and an op- 
posed view based, as we believe, on more complete and accurate re- 
porting of facts. This resolution helps place the treatise in Newman’s 
intellectual milieu. For the Essay on Development, as we have seen, 


4 Cf. Essay on Development, pp. 33-40, 55 ff. 

* For an historical discussion of this idealism, cf. Etienne Gilson, The Unity of Philo- 
sophical Experience (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937); and id., Réalisme thomiste 
et critique de la connaissance (Paris: Librairie Philosophique, J. Vrin, 1939). 
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marks a stage in the journey of a highly representative mind coming 
into fuller and fuller contact with revelation; and the stage it marks is 
the one at which this mind, accepting revelation now unconditionally, 
turns to face the forces opposed to revelation. The fact that when it 
does this it finds itself facing the idealistic tradition identifies this 
tradition as the great force on which the anti-dogmatism of the day was 
relying, and establishes the position of the Essay on Development in 
terms of the radical opposition of Christianity to the hostile elements 
in the nineteenth-century milieu. 


MATERIAL BEING AND FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


This reduction of the Essay on Development to an opposition on 
particular grounds to the dominant idealistic tradition of Newman’s 
day is corroborated by another crucial item in Newman’s thought. 
It will be remembered that this thought, taken as that whole exhibited 
throughout all of Newman’s important writings, represents the same 
struggle against anti-dogmatism that is represented in a more par- 
ticular fashion in the Essay on Development. 

In all his significant works, as readers of Newman are well aware and 
as the instances soon to be cited here will show, there is not only a 
persistent return to first principles as points of departure for reasoning 
—this might be expected in any thoroughgoing argument—but also a 
constant agitation of questions concerning the nature of first principles: 
what first principles are, and how they come to be. Newman evidently 
felt that there was something about his view of first principles, as 
against other extant views, which was of basic importance in his whole 
stand as a champion of dogma and revelation. And, interestingly 
enough for our present purpose, although all that Newman says about 
first principles is not entirely clear, it is clear that his view of the nature 
and origin of first principles is one which brings out to a notable extent 
the very point which opposed the Essay on Development to the prev- 
alent idealism of the world in which it appeared: the necessity of 
recognizing more adequately the linkage of human intellection with 
material reality. 

First principles—such things as the principle of contradiction, 
points at which our sciences start—have most often been presented in 
our day as being, at least in metaphysics, the product either of an 
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analysis of the (abstracted) subject term or of an analysis of the 
(abstracted) subject and predicate terms conjointly. Father Peter 
Hoenen has shown that in St. Thomas, and indeed quite generally 
among Scholastics until past Cajetan’s time, first principles are no 
such things. The notion that they are seems to have grown up with 
the Cartesian mentality. In the traditional Scholastic view, as the 
physicist in his laboratory proceeds by experiment, by induction, to 
arrive at truths which serve him as first principles or starting pointsin 
his science, so in acquiring all first principles man proceeds by an in- 
duction from experience of individual facts. We learn all first prin- 
ciples for all sciences, including the principle of contradiction for 
metaphysics, ‘rom experience. Since these principles involve not only 
simple apprehensions but the formal juncture which transmutes simple 
apprehensions into a judgment, we must, relying on the principle 
nil in intellectu quod non prius aliquomodo in sensibus,*’ somewhere 
find this juncture represented in material being. In this sense, we 
must find the whole principle, the whole composite, the principle as a 
complete judgment, in material being; and we must lift the principle 
out as a whole, as a composite of subject and predicate, of matter and 
form. If this process is not legitimate at some point, all composites of 
matter and form would remain radically quite impervious to our under- 
standing; for the juncture which forms into judgments these first prin- 
ciples by which we understand material (and indirectly other) things, 
cannot be contained in the simple apprehensions in our intellects, 
since this juncture is another act—the judgment. Hence this juncture, 
and therefore the principle itself, would have to be simply a construct 
of our minds. This is the sheerest idealism; the principle of contradic- 
tion is here not a principle of being, but a principle of intellection only. 

As it is, it is bad enough that the only points at which we can in- 
tellectually ‘“‘crack” concrete material being—which is the only being 
on which our intellects directly open—are such points as the prin- 


% “De origine primorum principiorum scientiae,” Gregorianum, XIV (1933), 153-84. 
That Aristotle also had based the discovery of first principles on sense experience is brought 
out by Father Edmund H. Ziegelmeyer, S.J., in “The Discovery of First Principles accord- 
ing to Aristotle,” Modern Schoolman, XXII (1945), 132-43. 

67 As M. Gilson points out, this is “la formule si souvent citée mais si rarement acceptée 
dans toute sa rigueur—il n’y a rien dans l’entendement qui n’ait été d’abord dans le sens” 
(Réalisme thomiste et critique de la connaissance, p. 200). 
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ciple of contradiction or other principles, only a little less abstract 
than this, in our multitude of sciences. It is bad enough that what we 
in the strictest sense understand about beings, what we find in them in- 
tellectually permeable, are such things as the principle of contradiction; 
that the other things we know about being we do not understand 
—do not fully possess intellectually—except insofar as we resolve them 
in terms of such first principles.** For first principles are in the 
intellectual order very pellucid, but in the real order very thin. A 
world reduced to the point where everything is seen simply in terms of 
the principle of contradiction is a somewhat debilitating prospect. 
But it would be much worse if this and other principles were manufac- 
tured as such solely in the intellect instead of being at least rooted as 
such, as principles, as judgments, in those real things with which 
man is faced—concrete, material things—and of being derived by the 
human intellect out of such things. 

In the view of St. Thomas, because they are so derived, the question 
of first principles is the question not alone of the analysis of abstract 
concepts but of the eduction or induction of the intelligible from 
matter. Now, in Newman’s express view the question is the same. 
Newman says explicitly at times that things which he calls first prin- 
ciples are strictly conclusions or abstractions from particular ex- 
periences. 

Thus Newman explains his position in the Grammar of Assent: 


And so again, as regards the first principles expressed in such propositions as 
“There is a right and a wrong,” “‘a true and a false,” “a just and an unjust,” “a 
beautiful and a deformed;” they are abstractions to which we give a notional 
assent in consequence of our particular experience of qualities in the concrete, 
to which we give a real assent... . 

These so-called first principles, I say, are really conclusions or abstractions from 
particular experiences.®® 


In the same work he speaks of induction in this connection by name: 


As to the proposition, that there are things existing external to ourselves, this I 
do consider a first principle, and one of universal reception. It is founded on an in- 


68 St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol. II-II, q. 47, a. 6 c; Im III Sent., d. 23, q. 1, a. 4, 
sol. 3 ad 3m; etc. 

69 Pp. 64-65; italics mine. For Newman’s distinction between “notional” and “real” 
apprehension and assent, cf. ibid., pp. 9-12 ff.; and Sylvester P. Juergens, S.M., Newman 
on the Psychology of Faith in the Individual (New York: Macmillan Co., 1928), pp. 19-96 
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act stinct; I so call it, because the brute creation possesses it. This instinct is directed 
we towards individual phenomena, one by one, and has nothing of the character of a 
in- generalization; and, since it exists in brutes, the gift of reason is not a condition 
n; of its existence, and it may justly be considered an instinct in man also. What 
nd the human mind does is what brutes cannot do, viz. to draw from our ever-re- 
an curring experiences of its testimony in particulars a general proposition, and, 
, because this instinct or intuition acts whenever the phenomena of sense present 
he themselves, to lay down in broad terms, by an inductive process, the great aphorism, 
A that there is an external world, and that all the phenomena of sense proceed from 
of § it.” 

7 

, The sovereignty of law in nature is a first principle learned by ex- 

| perience: 

iS 

h As to causation in the second sense (viz. an ordinary succession of antecedents 

e and consequents, or what is called the Order of Nature), when so explained, it 
falls under the doctrine of general laws; and of this I proceed to make mention, 

. as another first principle or notion, derived by us from experience. ... By natural 
law I mean the fact that things happen uniformly according to certain circum- 

t stances, and not without them and at random; that is, that they happen in an 

a order. . . . For instance, the motion of a stone falling freely, of a projectile, and of 

be a planet, may be generalized as one and the same property, in each of them, of 


the particles of matter; and this generalization loses its character of hypothesis 
and becomes a probability, in proportion as we have reason for thinking on other 
grounds that the particles of all matter really move and act towards each other 
in one certain way in relation to space and time, and not in half a dozen ways; 
that is, that nature acts by uniform laws. And thus we advance to the general 
notion or first principle of the sovereignty of law throughout the universe.” 


Newman’s discussion of first principles, as these are spoken of here, 
| is not technically philosophical or complete, but the origin of some of 
| the things he calls first principles out of material, singular, concrete 
facts is plainly one of the things which attracts his interest. In places, 
it is true, he uses the term “first principles” for things to which he 
apparently—at least on first examination—does not ascribe such an 
origin.” Moreover, Newman’s enumeration of those starting points 
of reasoning which are reached by the help of induction would not per- 
haps correspond exactly with St. Thomas’ enumeration. But that 
Newman does assign some such inductively achieved truths as start- 
ing points for reasoning is sufficient here; for we are interested only in 

7° Pp. 61-62; italics mine. 1 Tbid., pp. 68-70; italics mine. 

™ Cf. Lectures on the Present Position of Catholics in England (4th ed.; London: Burns, 
Oates, and Co., [no date]), p. 287. 
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showing that his concern with first principles articulates with that 
concern over the departure of the intellect from the material which 
characterizes the Essay on Development. It is not necessary to ela- 
borate Newman’s views in their entirety—if, indeed, they would bear 
detailed elaboration. 

It is significant, however, that, quite in accord with Father Hoenen’s 
report on St. Thomas, Newman goes as far as he does. For in this 
sense he goes the whole way: refusing to confine the sort of views just 
cited to the principles of natural sciences, he does not hesitate to base 
even real metaphysical principles, such as that of causality, on ex- 
perience. In the long letter mentioned earlier, which terminates his 
correspondence with William Froude and reviews his own lifelong 
position, quoting from his University Sermons, from the Grammar of 
Assent, and from the Essay on Development, Newman insists that his 
basic philosophical and theological position has always been closer to 
individual, concrete facts than Froude understands it to be. The 
principle of causation, in Newman’s mind, is not a deduction or an 
“intuitive” truth unrelated to experience; it is learned from induction. 
Newman quotes himself: “‘It is to me a perplexity that grave authors 
seem to enunciate as an intuitive truth, that everything must have a 
cause.” And again: “The notion of causation is one of the first 
lessons which we learn from experience.” 

His remarks on development and on first principles are not the only 
evidence of Newman’s absorbing interest in the connection of human 
intellection with material reality. This interest shows in his pre- 
possession with the concrete, in what has been called by Father 
Przywara and others his “British realism,’’” in his distinction between 
real and notional apprehension,” in his crying down the universal in 
favor of the particular,”’ and in his discussion of an “‘illative’’ sense 


™ Harper, Cardinal Newman and William Froude, F.R.S.: A Correspondence, p. 200. 

™ “Of these two modes of apprehending proposition, notional and real, real is the 
stronger; I mean by stronger the more vivid and forcible. It is so to be accounted for the 
very reason that it is concerned with what is either real or is taken for real; for intellectual 
ideas cannot compete in effectiveness with the experience of concrete facts” (Grammar of 
Assent, pp. 11-12). 

% “St. Augustine and the Modern World,” A Monument to St. Augustine, pp. 281-82. 

™ Grammar of Assent, pp. 9-12. 

™ Ibid., pp. 278-81. Too much should not be made of this—too much has already 
been made of it—as an “anti-Scholastic” position. A dosing against too impetuous an 
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or faculty which is concerned with conclusions as they start from 
a material, singular, basis and terminate in singular, concrete, things.” 
The bent of mind in evidence here articulates with Newman’s in- 
terest in the practical,”* which has always to do with the singular; 
and the same bent of mind is not unconnected even with New- 
man’s proclivity for the patristic rhetorical tradition, which has al- 
ways been so prominent in English thought, as against the Scholastic 
logical tradition.*° For the rhetorical cast of mind is sensitive always 
to the practical, and hence to the singular, the concrete; so much so 
that, as has recently been pointed out, this cast of mind was operative 
to a surprising degree in Francis Bacon’s scientific approach, which, 
with its empiriological bearings, had definite relations with the pa- 
tristic tradition.* 





enthusiasm for universals had been administered with good results many a time before 
Newman’s day. Aristotle had administered such a dosing to Platonism, and many a 
medieval Scholastic would have been healthier for a little of the same medicine. 

78 Tbid., p. 353 ff. 

79 His works all show this bent. Of these works the Grammar of Assent is the most 
theoretical, and yet in this work we find: “In this Essay I treat of propositions only in 
their bearing upon concrete matter” (p. 7). When Newman theorized, it was likely to 
be about practical things. 

8° Butler’s thinking, which influenced Newman so strongly and which Newman asso- 
ciates with the patristic tradition (Apologia, p. 128), is generally recognized as typically 
and basically ethical and practical. The examples in terms of which Butler argues are 
quite often not universal, scientific judgments, but prudential judgments terminating 
in the singular: e.g., the sun will rise tomorrow, it will not appear square, etc. (Analogy, 
pp. 83-86). Although Father Przywara sees Butler as a link connecting Newman with 
the Scholastic tradition, it is perhaps easier to see him, as Newman himself did (A pologia, 
pp. 127-29), as a link connecting Newman with the rhetorical tradition of the early 
fathers. This tradition is recognizable not only in Newman’s association of Butler’s 
analogies with the patristic “economies,” but also in Butler’s ethical bias, which preserves 
his thought from possible embarrassment over the rudimentary condition of his philosophy, 
and in a tendency to ad hoc or even ad hominem argumentation rather than to detailed 
positive explanation. Moreover, while Origen supplies something of the germ of Butler’s 
thesis in the Analogy (see Analogy, p. 86), Butler, so far as I have observed, makes no 
reference in the book to any medieval Scholastic writer. Butler’s opposition to the mono- 
methodological mind of men like Hume, it might be remarked, seems connected with the 
strength of the patristic rhetorical tradition in his thought. There are advantages as 
well as disadvantages in the ascientific attitude which this tradition encourages; for, 
although the scientific mind does not of itself produce the futile craving for a universal 
method of procedure valid in all fields of inquiry, it is in the scientific mind that this craving 
most easily arises as a vice. 

81 This is discussed in an unpublished St. Louis University doctoral dissertation by 
Maurice B. McNamee, S.J. 
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THE POSITIVIST MIND AND FIRST PRINCIPLES 


Since his great intellectual foe was the anti-dogmatic mind, the mind 
whose bent is ordinarily diagnosed as “materialistic,” it may seem 
strange that Newman himself should have turned to ways of thinking 
which so heavily underscore the connections of human intellection 
with the material world. What is the reason for this strange 
homeopathy? 

The reason must be sought in a deeper understanding of the mind 
commonly characterized as “materialistic.” In the anti-dogmatic 
(materialist, positivist) scientist of his day, Newman was faced with a 
type of mind which can be found in every age, but which was in his 
age particularly common because of the growth of the physical and 
mathematical sciences. This is basically the type of mind which has 
disciplined itself so thoroughly in one method of induction that it can 
brook no other method. The limitation of such a mind lies in its 
stunted capability of rising from the material to the intelligible. 

This difficulty shows up particularly in the matter of first principles. 
The intellect establishes inductions at various levels of intelligibility 
in different fashions. The physicist acquires his principles, his start- 
ing points for his conclusions, from long laboratory experiments. His 
principles are manifold: they have not even yet been discovered in 
their entirety. Because their principles are so manifold, the phys- 
ical sciences fan out into countless branches and sub-branches: 
electro-physics, biodynamics, physical chemistry, histology, cytology, 
and so on. The metaphysician, on the other hand, acquires such 

principles as the principle of contradiction in a much simpler fashion: 
the factual basis for the principle of contradiction is to be found on 
every hand in reality. The factual basis for the principles which 
govern the deposit and electrical conductivity of thin metallic films 
at various temperatures is not, on the other hand, to be found except 
in a very few laboratories. These are typical principles of the sort 
which concern physicists. For our present purpose, we can pass by 
the mathematician, who establishes his principles by a still different 
process, peculiarly his own. 

But every type of reasoning has to have some principles; it has to 
start with some inductions. Even if, as in physics, it starts very often 
with only hypotheses, mere probabilities, these themselves, insofar 
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as they are even remotely probable, are incipient inductive processes— 
processes as yet imperfect, indeed, but processes unmistakably on the 
road to inductions: not singular facts but incipient ascents out of 
singular matter, if as yet only tentative ascents. 

The way of making inductions varies greatly, and the way is learned 
in the very making of the induction itself. Just as man becomes aware 
of himself only as he knows something else, so the intellect here perfects 
itself by doing. Here is the primary contact of the scientific mind with 
reality: it learns how to deal with reality by dealing with it. Here is 
man simply acting according to his intellectual nature. Induction is 
a knack the mind has, a knack which it cannot fully explain because it 
lies at the base of explanation. 

The trouble comes when the mind gets such a strong feeling for the 
knack of making certain kinds of induction that it becomes unsatisfied 
with other kinds. This is the typical state of the positivist mind, 
which finds itself ill at ease outside the laboratory. And yet, any 
laboratory method is a method just as much as any other methods are. 
The physicist has his points of departure just as anyone else has. 
Currently, it has become fashionable to point out that physics yields 
no real results from its experiments, that there are no “laws,” only 
averages and probabilities. But this is only a subterfuge. Even a 
probability is a result, a law of a sort; it is certainly not a “fact.” 
What is more, we have here even a predictable subterfuge; physics, 
being a science closer to matter, less abstract, less intellectually 
satisfying, is bound to deal in probabilities more than metaphysics 
does, just as ethics deals more in probabilities, for a similar, although 
not quite the same, reason. 

The disease of the positivist mind is that, while it uses all along 
a method of rising from the singular fact to the universal—be this 
only the probable—a method of departing from matter, it tries at the 
same time to deny that it uses any such method at all, or indeed that 


8 “The arguments by which the prerogatives of the Blessed Virgin are proved may be 
scorned as insufficient by mechanicians, but in fact they are beyond their comprehension, 
and I claim for theologians that equitable concession that they know their own business 
better than others do which you claim for mechanical philosophers. Cuique in arte sua 
credendum....i tave long thought your great men in science to be open to the charge 
of superciliousness, and I will never indulge them in it” (Letter of Newman to William 
Froude in Harper, Cardinal Newman and William Froude, F.R.S.: A Correspondence, 
p. 206). 
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any such method is ever necessary. This denial, of course, effectively 
scotches any attempt to use other methods. If the positivist physi- 
cist can say he considers only facts—which is sheer self-deception— 
he can very well ridicule the metaphysician. For the metaphysician 
plainly gets away from facts. Since he deals with the more abstract, 
it is harder for him to pretend that he does not get away from them. 
The trouble is that the positivist physicist gets away from facts, too. 
And so does the mathematician, more evidently even than the physi- 
cist. The ridicule is all based on a hoax. 

But Newman was faced with it. His long-drawn-out struggle can 
be viewed in close focus within the correspondence between himself 
and William Froude. Froude, who developed from a young Oxford 
mathematician whose papers were a little beyond the depths of the 
junior dons into the great pioneer in the science of hydrodynamics, 
can stand as a type of the nineteenth-centry mind which Newman was 
trying to bring to an “enlargement of vision.” From Newman’s 
entrance into the Church in 1845 until Froude died in 1879, still not 
won to the Faith, the correspondence went on. Froude is uniformly 
the physicist insisting on his science’s findings, his science’s inductions, 
and the manner in which these are continually kept close to fact.* 

In Newman’s highly significant final letter, already cited, the rough 
draft of which lay unfinished when news came of Froude’s death, the 
cardinal-elect patiently and discerningly insists that this kind of 
discussion does not find the point at issue: 


My first and lasting impression is that in first principles we agree together 
more than you allow; and this is a difficulty in my meeting you, that I am not 
sure you know what I hold and what I don’t; otherwise why should [you] insist 
so strongly on points which I maintain as strongly as you? 

Thus you insist very strongly on knowledge mainly depending upon the experi- 
ence of facts, as if I denied it; whereas, as a general truth and when experience is 
attainable, I hold it more fully than you. I say “more fully,” because, whereas 
you hold that “to select, square, and to fit together materials which experience 
has supplied is the very function of the intellect,”’ I should [not] allow the intellect 
to select, but only to estimate them. ™ 


% Tbid., p. 178. 
% Tbid., p. 200. The bracketed material is supplied by Dr. Harper; Newman’s letter 
never got beyond rough draft. 
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Newman’s analysis is here wonderfully penetrating. The positivist 
does not take all the facts; he selects only some. And his selection is 
determined, consciously or not, by the goal he has set for himself, which 
is a limited goal. 

Froude had made the typical mistake here. He had mistaken a 
use of facts for the use of facts; he had the knack of using them as the 
physicist does. And because it was a knack, because this knack, 
nothing else than a way of making an induction, was so basic a process, 
so elemental an item in the life of the intellect, that it could not very 
well be described in terms more elemental than itself, he took it for 
granted that it went with the facts themselves and that his particular 
method must always accompany the use of facts. In doing this, he, 
consciously or not, discards whole worlds of reality which do not fitin 
with his method. When he saw Newman employing another method, 
he took it for granted that Newman was denying to facts the kind of 
primacy which they should enjoy. 

But Newman was, as he himself explains, only denying that facts 
were synonymous with Froude’s method of using them. For the 
hydrodynamics engineer was using facts as truly as anyone else. 
He had set himself toward a goal, and he was scraping together the 
facts which would get him to it. This is a valid procedure for science 
—indeed, the only procedure possible. The scientist must know in 
advance whether he is gathering facts for biological or chemical or 
physical purposes. A random agglomeration of objectives will get 
him nowhere. This means that there must be selection of facts. 
Newman was only saying that when we are seeking to present a 
complete overview of reality, we have no warrant for arbitrary se- 
lection: “TI should not allow the intellect to select, but only to estimate 
them.” Although Froude’s habitual exploitation of facts for the ends 
of physical science was a particular use determined by a particular 
objective, he should have seen that, with other objectives in mind, one 
could make facts yield additional truths. 

It is quite accurate to diagnose a mind like Froude’s as materialistic, 
if this is understood to mean that such a mind habitually restricts its 
operations to the Jevels of physical and mathematical abstractions, 
which lie closer to matter than the level of metaphysical science, and 
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and that such a mind is violently constraining itself to avoid even that 
elementary metaphysical abstraction which is a normal activity of 
every healthy human intellect. But it is an inaccurate diagnosis 
leading to a fatal prescription to maintain that such a “materialistic” 
mind pays too close attention to material being and makes too little 
of the powers of man’s mind. The result of this diagnosis is to insist 
that the materialist put aside material being and devote himself to 
higher things. 

This is fatal because it presupposes that man’s intellectual life is 
divorced completely from the material. As a matter of fact, it is not, 
although it is quite true that intellection as such is characteristic of the 
spiritual component of man. One cannot put aside material reality 
and hope to gather understanding of the powers of one’s own intellect. 
To suppose that this is possible is to spread between intellect and 
matter the chaos which can never in any manner be traversed, and thus 
to make more plausible than ever the materialist’s self-satisfaction over 
his own state of mind. If the disjunction between the spiritual and 
the material is a complete dichotomy, it is impossible to move from 
material facts into the spiritual or to use the spiritual to evaluate the 
material world. You begin in either one place or the other, and there 
is no crossing. The materialist is thus convinced more than ever that 
his materialistic world is self-contained. There may be another, he 
will say, but he is satisfied with his own world and will stay there. 

Such diagnoses as this have been attempted by well-meaning 
Catholics. In effect, they have only succeeded in reducing the 
opposition between materialism and the Church to the opposition 
between materialism and idealism. The Catholic cause in the modern 
world thus tends to become one with the cause of minor logic: save the 
syllogism and you save all. Nothing could be more confusing than 
this misleading relic of eighteenth-century rationalism. Newman was 
aware of its existence and of its dangers: ‘Non in dialectica,” he 
liked to quote from St. Ambrose, “complacuit Deo salvum facere 
populum suum.” 

The diagnosis which Newman’s procedure implies is more discerning 
and promising. The materialist is not at fault for paying too close 


% A pologia, p. 264. Newman also uses this quotation as the title-page motto for his 
Grammar of Assent. 
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attention to material things. He pays too restricted an attention to 
them. He does not notice the half of what is in them. He finds in 
them answers to his questions, but he fails to notice the othér questions 
which material things raise. Since the human intellect begins with 
the material world, from which it gets all the knowledge that it natur- 
ally acquires, the natural cure for the positivist or materialist mind is 
for it to examine material things more closely. The materialist’s 
world—the material world as the materialist explains it—is not self- 
contained at all; for the very reality to which his explanations refer 
raises questions, as it provides answers, at a level beyond that of 
physics and mathematics. 

Only if the materialist can be brought to return out of his physics 
and his mathematics to the realm of real and unselected fact, is there 
much hope for him. For here in the concrete world is where the types 
of thinking which he affects to despise also begin: with the fact of a 
one manifest in a many, with the fact of a being and a non-being, with 
the fact of a good and an evil. The materialist needs practice in 
attempting new kinds of inductions which are based on new kinds of 
intuitions. Thus he needs to be brought back to the point at which 
the intelligible rises out of the material, not that he may remain at 
the material level but that he may employ material reality as a spring- 
board and leap to a higher plane than the one on which he habitually 
moves. ‘There is no other springboard of which the natural powers of 
the human mind can avail themselves. Man must begin from singular 
facts if he is to rise by his intellect to the level of abstraction where he 
can see the force of the rational proofs for God’s existence. Even if 
he has well in hand the sciences built on mathematical abstraction, 
they will themselves do him little good. He must go back to the facts 
again if he would rise to another level. The facts are the springboard. 
He must return to them if he would rise. 

Its practice of performing only certain types of induction not only 
conditions the positivist mind against metaphysics and the approach 
to God by natural reason, but also in a peculiar fashion conditions it 
against those movements by which it should come, under grace, to the 
possession of supernatural truth. The rule that man’s intellect must 
start from material reality and proceed by inductions, if it is to possess 
truth, is applicable not only to the natural sciences, but also, in a 
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limited and special way, to the supernatural possession of truth by the 
light of faith. The rule applies in this sense: the establishing of the 
existence of revelation, which is the ordinary preamble by which 
the adult mind approaches under the influence of the Holy Spirit to 
the act of faith, in many ways does not so much resemble a process of 
ratiocination—a movement which is initiated and carried through at 
one abstract level—as it does an induction, a movement initiated on 
the concrete plane. 

This is, of course, not to say that the establishing of the existence 
of revelation is not reasonable; rather the contrary. It would be 
reasonable even were the parallel with induction much closer than it 
really is; for induction is eminently reasonable. Without induction no 
reasoning is possible, and it is the start of the ratiocinative process. 
Moreover, we know that the act of faith is an intellectual assent, and 
that among the steps which precede the assent of faith there are in- 
tellectual processes. But of all the things which the intellect does, 
ratiocination is the least perfect, and, it must be said, the least charac- 
teristic of intellect as intellect. God and the angels do not reason. 
A reasoned conclusion has no certainty of its own apart from that of its 
premises. And its premises are utimately based on the simple intuition 
which is the proper work of intellect as intellect. For man, this 
simple intuition is best represented in the inductive process. It is 
hardly necessary to note that in comparing the praeambula fidei to an 
induction, we are not comparing them to a congeries probabilitatum; for 
an induction is not such a congeries but an operation of the intellect 
which intuits a universal concept or a universal judgment because the 
sense faculties have provided it with sufficiently numerous instances to 
make possible the intuition of a universal. 

The parallel between the inductive process and the steps which, 
under grace, precede the act of faith (in the adult convert) is of course 
not exact. Unlike a real] induction, this process leads to a singular: 
“God has revealed.” But it does suggest an induction in that it is a 
process leading to a higher level of intelligibility: beyond this pre- 
liminary term, which asserts, “God has revealed,” lies Truth at a 
higher level than man could otherwise reach. And if all the under- 
standing and science which man has naturally is based on induction, 
on ascent out of singular material things, what is more likely than that 
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in His providence, when He comes to give a higher understanding to 
man, God should go about it by a process which in some way parallels 
the natural? This is the ordinary order of divine providence which 
we have learned to expect. 

And thus we find that, as in a real induction, the mind being brought 
to the assent of faith travels a road where, at least frequently, it con- 
siders separate instances of things attesting to revelation. The steps 
which it takes involve the balancing and sifting of a complex of evi- 
dence, the educing of a truth from a body of separate concrete facts, 
each one of which, somewhat as in an induction, reflects light on the 
other. 

This loose but informative parallel works out, for instance, in the 
matter of the use of human testimony, which is certainly a quite char- 
acteristic item in the praeambula fidei. Human testimony, as St. 
Thomas points out,® does not of itself lead directly to certitude. But 
human testimony comes to us in the form of various facts, various 
instances of people testifying. If we can gather enough of these facts, 
enough separate instances of persons testifying, enough instances of 
their testifying to something without collusion, so that their state- 
ments are independent of one another and are really different testi- 
monies, there comes a time, often very shortly, when the accumulation 
of individual facts will enable us to arrive at certain truth. The 
number of individual facts (individual testimonies, or even a single 
instance of testimony combined with other individual facts) will vary 
with different matters; more complex matter will require more separate 
evidence to control the coefficient of error. A simple physical fact 
like the Resurrection or certain other miracles will not require so much. 

This process is, of course, unlike a strict induction in that it arrives 
at a truth from a consideration of singular instances which are opera- 
ting already at an intelligible and not merely at a sense level; but it is 
also like a real induction in that it operates by a consideration of sing- 
ular instances which, in the economy of divine providence, are ordered 


8 Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 70, a. 2 ad 1m; “Quantacumque multitudo testium deter- 
minaretur, posset quandoque testimonium esse iniquum, cum scriptum sit Ex. xxiii, 
vers. 2: Non sequeris turbam ad faciendum malum. Nec tamen quia non potest in talibus 
infallibilis certitudo haberi, debet negligi certitudo quae probabiliter haberi potest per 
duos, vel per tres testes, ut dictum est.” 
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to intellection at a higher level of intelligibility than that of the singular 

instances themselves—namely, to supernaturally revealed truth. It 
must be said that the parallel with induction is deficient, too, in that 
when the supernatural possession of truth comes, it is simply given by 
God directly and not gathered as the natural fruit of this quasi-in- 
ductive process. 

Still the parallel carries out in the fashion explained; morever, it is 
informative because in an induction it is rather useless to speculate on 
how best to get results without trying really to work with the matter at 
hand. It would have been quite foolish for Froude to have attempted 
to detail the methods of arriving at the laws of hydrodynamics 
independently of any attempt to work out the laws by experiment 
with the material in which they operate, and neither he nor any other 
scientist would even consider attempting such a thing. Rather, they 
work with their experiments, trying various hypotheses until they 
finally have an accumulation of material worked up into such order 
that they can equivalently see the law operating. After this they write 
a report on their methods. But many of the methods are not reported 
on, because they did not work. 

This kind of procedure is characteristic not of reasoning but of 
inductive processes. And the mind coming, under the workings of 
grace, to the knowledge of revelation should be in a state somewhat 
similar to that of the mind making an induction. It cannot lay down 
the conditions on which it will receive revelation, any more than 
Froude could lay down the conditions on which he would arrive at the 
laws of hydrodynamics.*” The mind must hunt for indications which 
will give it clues to how to understand a given bit of evidence, and 
how to conduct its very investigation. It can write its report after it 
achieves its goal, not before. We must, therefore, under grace, acquire 
the familiarity with the things of God which will enable us to work out 
the methods of dealing with them. Newman was acutely aware of 
this fact, and this is why he insists explicitly on interior preparation.* 

87 “Men are too well inclined to sit at home, instead of stirring themselves to inquire 
whether a revelation has been given; they expect its evidences to come to them without 
their trouble; they act, not as suppliants, but as judges” (Grammar of Assent, p. 425). 

88 “You do not meditate, and therefore you are not impressed” (Parochial and Plain 
Sermons (London: Rivingtons, 1875], VI, 41; cf. these sermons passim and also Grammar 
of Assent, pp. 414-15, 117-18). 
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Newman’s interiority, his “ontologism,” lies within this frame. 
There is hardly much room for “‘interior preparation” in the manip- 
ulation of a syllogism, which proceeds the same way in the science of 
biology as it does in geometry or anywhere else. But there is great 
need of interior preparation in the intellectual management of con- 
crete facts. Thinking in this vein, Newman makes the point that the 
man who has more facts on hand to lead him to suspect the likelihood 
and the nature of revelation can recognize revelation, when it takes 
place, more readily than the man who has never even begun to look for 
indications of what revelation, if it takes place, might turn out to be.* 
A parallel with the laboratory offers itself again: the technician who 
already has a fund of probable knowledge concerning a chemical can 
come to a certain and full knowledge of its reactions with the same 
experiments and exactly the same results which leave the novice, who 
has had no probable knowledge whatsoever, only uncertain and be- 
wildered. 

Newman’s interiority here is, of course, complicated by the fact that 
some of the evidence for the likelihood, and even for the probable 
nature, of revelation is to be gathered from the problems which one 
experiences in one’s own interior moral life.* 

In the last analysis, the difficulty of the positivist mind, in so far as 
we can regard this difficulty while prescinding from the question of 
grace, is resolvable in terms of the origin of first principles. The fact 
that the positivist mind, in conditioning itself to certain ways of rising 
out of the material, has also conditioned itself against other ways, 
means that it has artificially stunted its operations by restricting the 
first principles with which it operates. Man should not so fall in love 
with his limited achievements as to think that there are no others. 
The condition in which the positivist mind here finds itself stands in the 
way of its acceptance of dogma or supernatural mystery, and it stands 
in the way even if the two preliminary hurdles—proof from reason 
of the existence of God and proof of revelation—are somehow cleared; 


89 Cf. Grammar of Assent, pp. 422-23, 425-26. ‘Those who know nothing of the wounds 
of the soul, are not led to deal with the question, or to consider its circumstances; but when 
our attention is roused, then the more steadily we dwell upon it, the more probable does 
it seem that a revelation has been or will be given to us” (Jbid., p. 423). 

% That is, from the knowledge “of our own extreme misery and need” (Grammar of 
Assent, p. 423; cf. pp. 423-25). 
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for the dogmas of faith are first principles. They are first principles in 
the sense that they are not proved or provable in themselves, although 
they are indeed incontestable, arrived at legitimately—the process of 
getting at them can be justified—and in the sense that they do not 
depend on other truths but other truths on them. They differ from 
other first principles in the sense that they are not educed from mate- 
rial things but simply per se supplied us by God. This is to say that, 
unlike other first principles, they are not understandable, but are 
mysteries. 

As the positivist mind has the knack, the “feel,” for only certain 
kinds of induction, so it has the “‘feel’’ for only certain kinds of first 
principles. The more resilient mentality can rebound from its impact 
with reality to the various levels of being, and, while it cannot achieve 
of its own power the mysteries of faith, still it is used to a variety of 
levels, and it is thus not so surprised, not so ill at ease, at the pos- 
sibility of a still higher level than those to which it naturally attains. 
The positivist mind is more unsettled by such a possibility; for it seeks 
to restrict the levels of abstraction. If it is thereby antagonistic to the 
first principles of metaphysics, it is not strange that it will a fortiori be 
antagonistic to the first principles of a still higher knowledge, or that, 
if it admits the truths of revelation, it will deny them the character of 
first principles and will seek to kill off the science of theology because 
theology insists on taking them as such.” 

It becomes evident at this point that his insistence on the value of a 
liberal education is integral to Newman’s opposition to the anti-dog- 
matic mind of his age.* For by a general enlargement of mind, by a 
familiarity with principles educed at various levels from matter—a 
familiarity which is acquired by allowing the mind to range at large 
over the entire field of being—man is saved from the cramping which 
pinches the positivist outlook on life. It is not necessary to comment 
on the fact that Newman’s view here coincides with the practical 
policy, learned by experience, which governs the view of the Church 
and which has kept the ideal of a liberal education, ceteris paribus, 
so much more alive among Catholics than among others in the modern 
world. We find a source of melancholy in the fact that the pursuit of 






































" Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol. I, q. 1, a 2 c. 
Cf. The Idea of a University (London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1902), pp. 124-25. 
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exact and accurate knowledge through the mathematical and phy- 
sical sciences wreaks havoc, per accidens but so regularly, in the 
individual mind. But we must face the facts. In this life even the 
pursuit of truth needs positive controls to be free of vices. 








NEWMAN AND HEGEL 


Finally, the conclusion that the Essay on Development is a particular 
manifestation of Newman’s more radical opposition to the anti- 
Christian elements of his age is confirmed by a juxtaposition of the 
Essay on Development with the work of Hegel. A comparison between 
Newman and Hegel is too tempting an enterprise not to have been 
undertaken already,* and here we need only consider the comparison 
under one important aspect. This will throw some light on the 
meaning of the fact that Newman’s most significant break with his 
milieu occurred in connection with a question of development. 

No one was more intimately permeated with the idealistic temper of 
the world which Newman knew than Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel. 
Hegel found himself the custodian of substantially the same view of 
reality which Newman encountered in his Protestant friends, the 
custodian of that Idea which had been the great depository of European 
thought ever since Descartes.“ Hegel felt the movements of that 
Idea as it was brought into contact with the particular questions 
rising to the surface of the intellectual ferment in the eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century world. And, strangely enough, as he anxiously 
watched the legacy he was guarding, the Idea bequeathed to him by 
Descartes, Kant, and Schelling, at the very beginning of his career 
Hegel came to the conclusion that the weakness of this Idea was pre- 
cisely its want of a mechanism of development. He says so explicitly 
in the first pages of The Phenomenology of Mind, and, true to this 






























%8 By Guitton, op. cit., pp. 91-92, 141 ff., and passim; by Przywara in “St. Augustine 
and the Modern World,” A Monument to St. Augustine, pp. 283-86. 

“Cf. Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience and Réalisme thomiste et critique 
de la connaissance. 

% Of the Idea of Schelling and his school Hegel says: ‘The Idea, which by itself is no 
doubt the truth, really never gets any farther than just where it began, as long as the 
development of it consists in nothing else than such a repetition of the same formula” 
(The Phenomenology of Mind, trans. by J. B. Baillie [2d ed. rev.; London: George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., 1931], p. 78; cf. pp. 67-130). 
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prognosis set down in the book which was to be the preface to his en- 
tire work, Hegel’s whole philosophy of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis 
is an effort to remedy this defect. 

Thus Hegel, who died fourteen years before the Essay on Develop- 
ment came into being, diagnoses as the weakness of the idealistic 
tradition the very point at which Newman in the Essay on Develop- 
ment makes his decisive break with the current of thought which he 
found prevalent in his world. We have Newman’s exhaustive ac- 
count of his own thought in the A pologia, as well as the thought itself 
directly displayed in his voluminous works; and it is clear that he owes 
little if anything of his own impressions directly to Hegel.* The fact 
that nevertheless in the Essay on Development he finds and exploits in 
his enemy’s lines the same weakness which had given Hegel so much 
concern confirms the conclusion that the Essay on Development is 
basically directed against the same elemental turns of thought which 
lay at the base of the idealistic tradition guarded by Hegel. 

If at first sight this analysis seems discredited by the fact that with 
the positivists, who were not idealists but materialists, Newman’s 
differences seem as radical as with the idealists themselves, the dis- 
crediting is only apparent; for at root the idealist and the materialist 
make the same error. They try to reduce to simplicity what is not 
simple: a world, and a corresponding mode of cognizing, which is 
radically bipolar. The idealist seeks to establish a simplicity by 
making everything Form, Mind, the Idea. The materialist seeks to 
establish simplicity by making everything Matter. In either event, 
the point at which human intellection departs from the material 
(insofar as it can) is the crucial point; for it is the point at which the 








% Could Newman have derived from Hegel through Méhler, who is mentioned in the 
Essay on Development, p. 29? M.A. Minon in “L’Attitude de Jean-Adam Mohler (1796- 
1838) dans la question du développement du dogme,” Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 
XVI (1939), 365, points out that “Méhler voit en Hegel un panthéiste qui divinise l’esprit 
humain et ne laisse, par ailleurs, aucune place 4 |’immortalité personnelle. Toutefois, 
il n’y a pas que du mal chez Hegel. Méhler trouve que la conception hégélienne de 
histoire, de l’esprit absolu se matérialisant, se réalisant et prenant peu & peu conscience 
de lui-méme, est une idée féconde.” But the same author who discovers this relation 
between Mohler and Hegel discovers also that Newman does not find his inspiration in 
Mohler, whose notions on development are quite inferior to Newman’s (ébid., pp. 377-78). 
The same conclusion is reached by Henry Tristram in “J. A. Moehler et J. H. Newman: 
La pensée allemande et la renaissance catholique en Angleterre,” Revue des sciences philo- 
sophiques et théologiques, XX VII (1938), 184-204. 
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division underlying a dualistic world leaps most readily to the eye. 
Here the roads divide. The idealist goes his way saying that there 
is nothing but Mind; the positivist goes his, insisting that there is 
plainly no Mind but only Matter. And at the same point of the 
departure of the intelligible from the material, the realist—who earns 
his name primarily by facing facts—retains his self-possession and his 
humility under the stress of the intellectual concupiscence which seeks 
the questionable satisfaction of simplification even where simplification 
is impossible. He observes that if there are two basic components of 
the world, the best thing to do is to admit it. 

Newman in effect does just this. And in putting his finger on the 
point where the intelligible emerges from the material, he finds the 
radical difference which divides both the idealist and the positivist 
from himself. If the idealist and the positivist are also opposed to 
one another, the opposition is of relatively little moment. They are 
agreed on a basic point, which is that there is only one component 
of reality. This seems to be the only point of genuine concern to 
either; for the idealist and the materialist or positivist grow up side 
by side, and they have always got along together pretty well. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus the Essay on Development, studied in its larger historical and 
philosophical setting, reveals these general facts. First, the book 
itself is for the most part a particular manifestation of Newman’s 
radical opposition to the anti-Christian elements of his age, an op- 
position which is one facet of the whole Church’s general opposition 
to the same elements. Secondly, Newman’s stand in the Essay on 
Development is at root a demand for a view of reality which takes 
better account of the material component in human intellection. In 
this sense, the Essay on Development shows how Newman’s religious 
struggle with his age and his philosophical struggle with it are one and 
the same thing. For, although it is carried on in theological territory, 
the dispute which the Essay on Development signalizes is conducted 
as a philosophical rather than as a theological dispute, as an attack on 
an error which is not primarily theological,®’ but which runs through 

% Cf. Byrne, “The Notion of Doctrinal Development in the Anglican Writings of 


J. H. Newman,” Ephemerides theologicae lovanienses, XIV (1937), 285, where it is noted 
that Newman’s “ideas” (of Christianity, etc.), at least in his Anglican writings, are not 
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any monistic—idealistic or materialistic—explanation of reality, an 
error brought to bay by Newman at the point where the intelligible 
rises out of the material. 

That this is the point to which Newman’s argument comes in the 
Essay on Development is confirmed by several characteristic features 
of Newman’s thought, viewed not only as it stands in this book, but 
asawhole. To turn to such larger features of his thought is legitimate 
because this thought forms a well-defined unity, which is consistent 
with itself and to which the Essay on Development makes an important 
contribution. In the light of this fact, once we have identified an 
argument as basic in the Essay on Development, it will strengthen our 
identification to find the argument in evidence elsewhere in Newman’s 
works. The argument which we have identified is in constant evidence. 

Viewing Newman’s thought as a whole, we find three important 
characteristics: (1) he persistently demanded a reconsideration of 
the nature of first principles; (2) he differed violently with the pos- 
itivist tradition; and (3) he broke most decisively with the entire 
intellectual tradition in which he had operated, over a question of 
development. All these facts reveal the same opposition which the 
analysis here proposed finds at the root of the argument of the Essay 
on Development—an opposition to a faulty reporting of the origins of 
human intellection out of material being. First, quite as St. Thomas 
Aquinas had done before him, Newman reduces the question of first 
principles directly to a question of the origin of the intelligible out 
of material being. Secondly, his persistent opposition to the positivist- 
materialist mind manifests itself as a quarrel over first principles, and 
thus as a quarrel over the origin of the intelligible out of the material. 
And thirdly, the very fact that the Essay on Development stands where 
it does in Newman’s own intellectual odyssey—the very fact that at 
the point at which he parted definitively with a whole mode of thought 
characteristic of his age, there stands a dispute over the question of 
development—teveals again the same disagreement over the question 
of the connection between the intelligible and the material. For a 
dispute over the question of development had become highly significant 
in the nineteenth-century intellectual world. No less a personage 





“objects of faith.” The whole question of natural and supernatural is simply by-passed 
by Newman in the Essay on Development; see p. 35, where, in effect, he enters his disclaimer. 
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than Hegel had pointed out how awkward a business it was to have 
both the Idea** handed down from Schelling and development at the 
same time. In defending the sort of development which he defended 
Newman in effect came to blows with the idealistic tradition. And 
the idealistic tradition is defined by its peculiar notions concerning 
the intelligible and matter. This last is the same quarrel over again. 

In the present study, only the broad outlines of an interpretation 
have been attempted, with sufficient detail from Newman to substan- 
tiate the outline so far as it goes. This procedure has seemed justified 
prior to a handling of details, as a method of avoiding endless quibbles. 
Despite the eulogies of his clear style, Newman’s thought, to one 
pursuing it closely, seems often to defy his powers of expression, so 
that it is difficult, if not at times in:possible, to pull together everything 
that he says on any one subject into an absolutely satisfying whole. 
To examine the details of Newman’s reiation to Butler (an extremely 
important consideration) and the details of Newman’s and Butler’s 
analogies between the natural and the supernatural in connection with 
St. Thomas or with the “economies” of the Greek Fathers; to take up 
everything that Newman says about development and about first 
principles and to integrate it all with those things discussed here; 
to detail the relationship, here only roughly sketched, between New- 
man’s thought and Hegel’s—whether such studies may prove worth 
while is matter for further investigation. 

%8 Newman’s persistent use of the term “idea” (in all sorts of senses) is to some extent, 


perhaps, Hegelian—the mark which the world he lived in and struggled against left on 
his mind. 











ABBE MIGNE AND CATHOLIC TRADITION 


ANTHONY C. COTTER, S.J. 
Weston College 


HRISTIANITY is essentially based on divine revelation, of which 
Catholics acknowledge two sources—Scripture and Tradition. 

By Scripture, Catholics mean the books enumerated as sacred and 
canonical by the Council of Trent. But what is Tradition? While 
authors are not quite agreed on the basic definition, it seems best all 
around to say that Catholic Tradition is the preaching of the mag- 


isterium of the Catholic Church. For we learn from the Synoptic § 


Gospels that the magisterium received from Jesus Christ both the 
command to preach the whole of Christian revelation and the promise 
of perpetual divine assistance in the carrying out of this command.' 
History tells us that the magisterium has exercised this function 
through the centuries. Therefore, for us today, for theologians more 
especially, one source of revelation is the documents which contain 
the preaching of the magisterium during the past nineteen centuries. 

But where are these documents? It is just about a hundred years 
since a French abbé asked himself the same question. Realizing that 
to locate and especially to acquire these documents was morally 
impossible for the ordinary theologian, let alone an impecunious 
abbé in an isolated mountain village, he decided to remedy the situation 
and place the documents of Catholic Tradition within reach of the 
average French priest. His name was Migne, and his unique en- 
deavors in the service of the Church merit to be recalled after the 
lapse of a hundred years. His gigantic enterprise will be detailed in 
the first part of this paper. But his memory naturally suggests the 
further question whether and how his work could be brought up to 
date. 


ABBE MIGNE 


Jacques-Paul Migne was born at Saint-Flour in Auvergne, October 
25, 1800. After early studies in his home town, he entered the sem- 
. inary at Orléans in 1817. Since he was too young to be ordained at 


1 Mt 28:16-20; Mr 16:15-16; Lk 24:46-48; cf. Acts 1:1-8; 10:41-42. 
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the end of his course in theology, he went to the Collége de Chateaudun 
to teach, showing such remarkable pedagogical skill that the principal 
of the Collége offered to resign in his favor. Migne was ordained to 
the priesthood in 1824, but as he had been out of the seminary for 
three years, he reviewed the whole of his theology before ordination, 
devoting to it fifteen hours a day for six months. 

He was given charge of three small parishes, but for reasons of health 
was soon transferred to Puiseaux, a town of some size. As parish 
priest he divided his time between the care of souls and study, already 
manifesting that combination of patience and energy which later 
stood him in such good stead. Owing to some local troubles arising 
out of the revolution of 1830, he was about to publish a brochure, 
De la liberté, on the relations of Church and State. When his bishop 
disapproved of it, Migne submitted, but soon after, in 1833, asked 
for his exeat from the diocese of Orléans and went to Paris. 

Ventures in Journalism.—During his brief pastorate, Migne had 
experienced the power of the press and formulated plans for harnessing 
it to the service of the Catholic cause, especially to combat the unbelief 
and anti-clericalism of the day. Arrived at Paris, he set to work at 
once to put these plans into execution. He sent out two prospectus, 
one for a paper to be called L’Univers religieux, the other for Le Spec- 
tateur. Nothing more was heard of the latter, but the prospectus of 
the former already exhibited that flamboyant style of advertising which 
he retained till his last ventures: “‘We shall present,” he wrote, “the 
most Catholic principles bearing on the outstanding events of the day: 
dances, balls, the theatre, fiction, interest-taking, taxes, divorce, 
priests’ salaries, etc. ... but with great reserve.” His staff was to be 
picked from “the two religious factions which divide Catholic France” 
—the Gallicans and the upholders of the rights of the Holy See. He 
would be obligated to no party, political or religious. L’Univers 
religieux would be “Catholique, avant tout,” Catholic, not partisan. 

There was some initial success. The first issue of the paper appeared 
November 3, 1833, and in three weeks it gained 1,800 subscribers. 
But the success did not last. By trying to serve all parties, the paper 
alienated them all; besides, Ami de la religion, the semi-official organ 
of French Catholics, found much to criticize in it. In 1836, Migne 
turned it ‘over to Bailly, who kept it going until Louis Veuillot made 
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it, under the name L’ Univers, a first-class daily with which the French 
government had to reckon.’ 

Bibliothéque universelle—By relinquishing L’Univers Migne became 
free to engage in a work of far vaster proportions. Put briefly, his 
aim was to gather all the treasures of Catholic Tradition and put 
them at the disposal of the French clergy. It was to be a Bibliothéque 
universelle du clergé, ou Cours complet sur chaque branche de la science 
ecclésiastique. The library was to consist of two thousand volumes 
to be issued at the rate of one a week. It was to be a “Bibliotheca 
universalis, integra, uniformis, commoda, oeconomica.”’ The price 
was to be so modest that the ordinary French abbé could afford the 
whole set. Migne figured on 10,000 francs the set, or 7,600 francs in 
advance payment.® 

A bold conception. The material which Migne proposed to make 
accessible lay scattered in the libraries of Europe in the shape of huge 
tomes, jealously guarded manuscripts, fragments barely catalogued. 
By no means unaware of the magnitude of the project, Migne in his 
flashy style compared it to the tunneling of Mont Cenis and to the 
building of ten cathedrals; it was to be the most colossal enterprise 
of the century. Would it be more than a dream? To anyone less 
sanguine it must have seemed fantastic. But Migne had push and 
vibrated with energy, and though not endowed with superior scholar- 
ship or blessed with worldly goods or befriended by wealthy patrons, 
he was a practical businessman and a born salesman. He was never 
at a loss for new schemes for raising funds; he knew the value of 
publicity and would have made his fortune in any trade by sheer dint 
of advertising skill. Yet, though his claims sounded extravagant, he 
knew that his wares were worth their price and more. If we add to 
this the personal traits of untiring patience, boundless self-confidence, 
and the enviable gift of gathering a staff of devoted collaborators, 


2 We may add here two more excursions into the field of journalism, which, however, 
came later in Migne’s career. In 1846 he founded the Voix de la verité to furnish legal 
advice to the French clergy and religious communities; in particular, it undertook to 
defend priests who had fallen out with their bishops. Since it was looked upon with 
disfavor by both civil and ecclesiastical authorities, Migne handed it over in 1860 to the 
then owner of L’Univers. But in 1861 he started another journal, meant exclusively for 
the clergy, La Voix canonique, liturgique, historique, bibliographique, anecdotique. 

* We may figure the franc at something less than our dollar. ° 
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we can understand how one individual almost realized the ambition 
of creating a library that would comprise all of Catholic Tradition. 

Hell’s Kitchen.—Having borrowed the necessary capital from well- 
wishers, lay and clerical, Migne began by erecting a small printing 
press called Imprimerie catholique or also Ateliers catholiques at 
Petit-Montrouge, a suburb of Paris, popularly known as Hell’s Kitchen 
(L’Enfer). Modest at first, the establishment grew and eventually 
comprised printing-presses, bookshops, composing rooms, store- 
rooms, a type-foundry, a bindery, with all their appurtenances— 
everything necessary for quickly turning out books by the thousands. 
One of Migne’s later catalogues concludes with the following boastful 
notice: “If you desire to see in operation all the arts and processes of 
typography, you are invited to visit the Ateliers catholiques at Petit- 
Montrouge. Type-founding, stereotyping, printing, binding are all 
going on at once within the walls of the establishment, and on a scale 
which is not rivalled by the Imperial Printing Office. In all the 
processes where it can be utilized, steam-power is employed. Our 
capacity of production is so huge that we can turn out two thousand 
quarto volumes every twenty-four hours. A monk of the Middle 
Ages could not copy in three years the number of pages printed in 
our establishment in one minute.” By the side of his fully equipped 
printing establishment Migne put up a factory for church goods, where 
statues, altars, organs, etc., were made at break-neck speed. 

Migne envisioned his future library as perfect from the standpoint 
of typography and bookmaking. The first volumes to leave his press 
fell far short of his ideal, as he later admitted in an ‘“‘Avis important” 
prefixed to the 1863 edition of the Theologiae Cursus Completus. But 
he was not deaf to complaints. He discarded the steam-presses 
originally installed and returned to the old-fashioned hand-presses, 
which, while slower, gave better results. To proofreading particular 
care was devoted. On Migne’s payroll were some three hundred men, 
among them a number of suspended priests whom he befriended and 
who assisted him as copyists, typesetters, and proofreaders. It was 
only after the proofs had been read five times that the pages were 
stereotyped; a copy of the stereotyped page was gone over a sixth time 
to spot the most elusive printer’s mistake. As a result, the cost of 
proofreading equalled that of typesetting. In the “Avis important” 
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of 1863 already mentioned, he speaks rather disparagingly of editions 
similar to his own: they seem to have been proofread by blind men, 
either because the editors did not realize the importance of accuracy, 
or because they dreaded the expense. He himself was not afraid 
to offer twenty-five centimes for every misprint pointed out in the 
Patrologia Graeca. 

Early in his career as head of a publishing house, Migne fell afoul of 
the ecclesiastical authorities. Monseigneur de Quélen, the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, while recognizing the value of the publications, thought 
the whole undertaking to be business pure and simple, and therefore 
unbecoming a cleric. He ordered Migne to resign as head of the 
plant. Migne, on his part, believed he saw in the order the jealousy 
of rival business interests, and since the royal patent was actually 
made out in the name of his brother, Victor Migne, not in his own, he 
felt justified in disregarding the Archbishop’s injunction. Whereupon 
his faculties were withdrawn, and he was forbidden to say Mass within 
the archdiocese of Paris. Undismayed, he walked the five miles to 
Versailles to say Mass every day for ten years. 

Migne is justly famous for his two Patrologies. But these formed 
only part, and not even the greater part, of his Bibliothéque, both as 
planned and as executed. Besides them he published several series of 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, collections, etc. In the following pages 
we shall give a brief account of his major publications. But seeing 
that the various series often appeared simultaneously, we shall not 
follow the exact chronological order but shall group them under four 
heads: Cursus, Patrologies, Complete Works of eminent Catholic 
writers, Encyclopedias. 

Cursus.—The floodgates of Migne’s Imprimerie opened in 1838, 
and volume upon volume poured from its presses for thirty uninter- 
rupted years. The first series was Scripturae Sacrae Cursus Completus, 
which appeared between 1838 and 1840. Migne hated to see space 
wasted on the title page; he added as a sort of sub-title a long descrip- 
tion, not too modest, of the contents, claiming that the Cursus con- 
tained the best commentaries on the Bible found anywhere, that they 
were selected by bishops and theologians with a European reputation, 
and that numerous notes would be added for priests to instruct the 
levites and nourish the faithful. Actually, the commentaries were 
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taken from such well-known Scripture scholars as J. Bonfrére, Cor- 
nelius a Lapide, Natalis Alexander, Dom Calmet, and others; disserta- 
tions on particular questions were borrowed not only from Catholic 
authors, but also from Lutherans, Calvinists, Anglicans, Jews, and 
others. The set was to consist of twenty-five volumes, but it finally 
had twenty-eight and sold for 138 francs. The last volume con- 
tained sixteen indexes and an atlas. The atlas was lost in later 
editions; the preface to it consists of a florid eulogy of the work ac- 
complished and an avowal of unconditional submission to the Holy 
See. 

Immediately after the Cursus Scripturae, Migne began the publica- 
tion of the Theologiae Cursus Completus, again in twenty-eight volumes 
and at 138 francs. The method of selecting the works to be included 
was the same as in the former Cursus. The single contributions are 
given in Latin or in a French translation. With the exception of 
Tertullian’s De praescriptionibus and St. Vincent’s Commonitorium, 
all are taken from authors who wrote between the sixteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Some parts were added by “the editors.” 

Two hundred and thirty-eight writers were laid under contribution 
for the first two Cursus. Though not of uniform excellence, both are 
still valuable. Of course, one may smile a bit at Migne’s evaluation: 
“Whoever possesses them, may say to himself: I care not what com- 
mentaries or treatises of theology are published, for I have the very 
best on my shelves.” But discounting salesman’s talk, scholars still 
find them handy because in them different authors can be conven- 
iently consulted on the same subject. 

Beginning with 1842, twenty volumes of Démonstrations évangéliques 
issued from the presses. The editor’s avowed aim was to bring 
together in chronological sequence the best treatises on apologetics 
in their entirety (intégralement). If the series were anything like com- 
plete, it would be an invaluable collection of sources for following 
step by step the development of Catholic apologetics, and for studying 
its history at first hand. But after starting out bravely with Ter- 
tullian, Origen, Eusebius, and St. Augustine, the series suddenly jumps 
to Montaigne in the sixteenth century. Works of Protestants (Leib- 
nitz), of Anglican divines (Warburton) and of French “philosophes” 
(Rousseau) are also included; but, in spite of the promise of quoting 
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“intégralement”’ (printed in big capitals on the title page), the passages 
in which the Catholic Church is impugned are generally omitted, and 
in Volume XVIII a special section, entitled “Révision des démon- 
strations évangéliques,” sets forth the errors of these non-Catholic 
authors. The Abbé Chassay wrote the last two volumes. The 
nineteenth was entitled Préparation évangélique and aimed, like its 
celebrated namesake, the Praeparatio Evangelica of Eusebius, to defend 
Christianity out of the mouths of its opponents. The twentieth 
volume contains the “Infidel Catechism,”’ in which modern rationalists 
and unbelievers, from Rousseau to Strauss and Feuerbach, are cited 
as involuntary witnesses to the truth of Christianity. 

A new series, Orateurs sacrés or, with its full title, Collection intégrale 
et universelle des orateurs sacrés, began to appear in 1844. It was to 
comprise two ‘hundred volumes, but till 1868 only ninety-nine had 
appeared. The first series, consisting of sixty-six volumes, covered 
the great French pulpit orators of the three centuries prior to the 
French Revolution; the second series, in thirty-three volumes, con- 
tained not only pulpit crators of the nineteenth century, but also 
outstanding pastorals of French and Belgian bishops, together with 
some notable treatises on the art of preaching. Two hundred and 
fifty preachers are represented in this Collection, and of these, two 
hundred, including the great masters such as Bossuet, Massillon, 
Bourdaloue, and others, are reprinted entire. 

The last big collection of this kind was the Summa aurea de laudibus 
B. Virginis Mariae in thirteen volumes: “Omnia quae de gloriosissima 
Virgine Maria Deipara scripta praeclariora reperiuntur,” as the 
title page announces. Twelve volumes appeared in 1862 and con- 
tained the most important works on the Blessed Virgin which had 
found no place in the two Patrologies, by then almost complete— 
works by Albert the Great, Canisius, Suarez, Trombelli, Benedict 
XIV, and others. 

Patrologies.—In 1844, Migne set about publishing the work for which 
scholars have never ceased to bless him. It is the world-famous 
Patrologiae Cursus Completus, the pride of his achievement, meant as 
an easily accessible storehouse of whatever had been written or printed 
in the cause of the Catholic Church for fifteen hundred years. 

The Cursus was divided into two series, a Latin anda Greek. Migne 
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says on the title page of each Greek volume: “Patrologia, ad instar 
ipsius Ecclesiae, in duas partes dividitur, alia nempe Latina, alia 
Graeco-Latina.”” The Latin Fathers were published between 1844 
and 1855, and came down to Pope Innocent III (died 1216)—all in 
all 2,614 writers. This series numbers 220 volumes and four volumes 
of indexes. The Greek series contains somé eight hundred writers, 
known by name or anonymous, coming down to the Council of Florence 
(1439). It numbers 161 volumes but originally lacked an index. 
Between 1857 and 1866, the Greek text appeared with the Latin 
translation on opposite pages; but from Volume LXIV on, Greek and 
Latin were placed in parallel columns on the same page. The Latin 
translation aiso appeared separately in eighty-one volumes (1856- 
1867). 

There had been many editions of the Fathers before 1844.4 Why 
this new one? Migne gave as one reason the excessive cost of the older 
editions, which entailed their inaccessibility. A contemporary of 
Migne estimated that it would require ten years of research and 200,000 
francs to acquire a complete set of the Fathers. Other reasons were 
the growing practice among students of going back to the original 
sources, the revival of interest in Catholic theology, the new outlook 
of Catholic historians. To make both series accessible to all, Migne 
cut the price to the bone. If one subscribed for both, the price was 
five francs for a volume of the Latin Patrology and eight for the Greek. 
It was almost like giving them away. 

But we had better listen to the good abbé’s own appraisal: ‘This 
work,” he says, “is preferable to any other on account of its paper 
and printing, the convenience of its format, the accuracy of the texts, 
the cheapness of the volumes, and the inestimable advantage of having 
in one collection, completely indexed and arranged chronologically, 
the works of all the ecclesiastical writers, including the smallest 
fragments, hitherto scattered through multitudinous books and manu- 
scripts, very difficult, and in some cases impossible, to obtain.” Or 
again: “Is there any complete edition of the Fathers but ours? Is 
there any, giving all the authors, complete as to substance, uniform 
in size and format, correct as to text, cheap in price? Can any priest 
now say honestly that the Fathers are hard to get or dear to buy? 


‘Cf. F. Cayré, Précis de patrologie (Paris, 1927) I, 12 f. 
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Is it not clear that the priest who does not possess them is lacking 
either in Christian intelligence or in practical faith?” 

That the two Patrologies could appear at all is cause for astonish- 
ment, seeing that Migne stood alone, without support from govern- 
ments or the hierarchy. His courage appears still more remarkable 
when we hear that, a few years previously, a similar project ended in 
complete failure, though it had the backing of the Pope and of several 
Catholic rulers, and was guaranteed the use of the Propaganda presses. 
But to carry out his bold enterprise, Migne needed the co-operation of 
mature scholars. He applied to Dom Guéranger, abbot of Solesmes, 
for advice and help. Dom Guéranger suggested Dom Pitra, then 
prior of Saint-Germain-des-Prés; this young Benedictine, thirty 
years of age, had taken the Fathers for his favorite study during his 
seminary days, and his love for them had grown during his stay at 
Solesmes. He accepted enthusiastically. Both he and Migne agreed 
that it would be utopian to prepare new critical editions of the Fathers: 
such a project would consume endless time, and they were in a hurry. 
It was judged more practical to reprint the best editions already exist- 
ing but to correct them in accordance with the best manuscripts and 
to note the more important variants. Three days after his acceptance, 
Dom Pitra handed Migne an outline of the whole work as well as three 
lists: one, of the authors to be included; another, of the editions to be 
used; and a third, of dissertations to be added to the text. 

Dom Pitra did a good deal of the basic work of selecting the material. 
Even after he was made cardinal and went to Rome, he kept sending 
notes for later volumes. Among the other collaborators were Mon- 
seigneur Malou, bishop of Bruges; Forbes of Glasgow; H. J. Floss, 
professor in the University of Bonn; Oehler, professor at Halle; Nolte 
of Vienna; H. Denzinger, professor in the University of Wiirzburg, 
who supplied Migne with many fragments of patristic texts hitherto 
unpublished; Caillou, who lent manuscripts from the Benedictine 
archives; and others. Dissertations on special questions were copied 
from Baronius, Mabillon, Ballerini, Ruinart, and others. At the 
suggestion of Dom Pitra, the editions which the Maurists had pub- 
lished in the course of two hundred years were drawn upon consider- 
ably; but also Fabricius, Mansi, and Mabillon were utilized.* 


5 For a list of sources cf. L. Marchal, ““Migne,” DTC, X, 1732 ff. 
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In both Patrologies, the authors follow one another in chronological 
order, and each is preceded by a sort of introduction, with biographical 
notes taken from the earliest sources and literary notes culled from the 
better editions. One of these introductions, P. D. Huet’s essay on 
the life and teaching of Origen, fills 651 columns in Volume XI of the 
Greek Fathers. In addition, the Encyclopédie théologique, of which 
we shall speak presently, contains a set of five volumes entitled Pa- 
trologie, published between 1851 and 1859. Arranged alphabetically, 
it was conceived as a general introduction to the two Cursus Patrologiae. 

The two Cursus, numbering almost four hundred volumes and over 
half a million pages, were completed in twenty-two years. It is hard 
to estimate the physical labor involved on the part of editors and 
collaborators. But we can appreciate Migne’s bold pioneering spirit, 
the extraordinary power of organization, and the genius of order which 
guided the huge undertaking to a successful conclusion. 

Migne was particularly proud of the four volumes of indexes to the 
Latin Fathers, which appeared between 1862 and 1865. In the gen- 
erous style of our modern blurbs, he called them the most extraordinary 
index ever compiled since books began to be written: ‘What are the 
twelve labors of Hercules when compared to our 231 Indexes?” he 
asks challengingly; “what are all other literary undertakings? Child’s 
play. Even the biggest of them is nothing beside ours.” The truth 
is that the indexes demanded the labor of fifty men for ten years and 
cost half a million francs, not counting the printing. Nevertheless, 
they have not proved quite satisfactory. There are too many of them, 
and it is often necessary to consult several before one finds what is 
wanted. In the end, Migne saw himself forced to compile an “Index 
Indicum” or “Table des Tables.” 

Complete Works.—The colossal collections so far enumerated did 
not exhaust Migne’s energy or resources. While publishing the 
different Cursus more or less simultaneously, he also edited, between 
1840 and 1868, nearly 150 volumes of the works of eminent Catholic 
writers. Of these volumes we mention only the more important. 

Oeuvres de sainte Thérése appeared in 1841 in four volumes containing 
not only St. Theresa’s own writings, some of them never published or 
translated before, but also the “Acts” of her canonization and medita- 


5b For a complete list of these volumes cf. ibid., col. 1736 f. 
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tions on her virtues by Cardinal Lambruschini. To meet the wishes 
of students of mysticism, Migne also incorporated the works of St. 
John of the Cross, St. John of Avila, St. Peter of Alcantara, and 
Alvarez, so that the set constitutes a complete library of the flower 
of Spanish mysticism. Notable also are the three volumes on the 
history of the Council of Trent by Pallavicini, the Summa Theologica 
of St. Thomas in four volumes, his complete works in twenty- 
six volumes, the complete works of Bossuet in eleven volumes, the 
complete works of St. Francis de Sales in nine volumes. 

Encyclopedias.—Almost simultaneously with the Latin Patrology 
Migne began his Encyclopédie théologique or Série de dictionnaires sur 
toutes les parties de la science religieuse. J. M’Clintock, a Methodist 
minister from New Jersey, who visited the Migne plant in 1867, calls 
this “‘a literary enterprise so vast that an ordinary publishing house 
would find its hands full in accomplishing it if it attempted nothing 
else.’’* 

As with most encyclopedias, the articles are arranged alphabetically 
and were, of course, for the most part, newly written. There were 
three distinct series. The first began to appear in 1845 and grew to 
fifty volumes; the second, published between 1851 and 1859, reached 
fifty-two; the third, appearing at the same time, numbered sixty-six. 
If a whole series was subscribed to in advance, each volume cost only 
six francs. The three series are, of course, all in French, and the title 
page claims that they are “‘la plus claire, la plus facile, la plus commode, 
la plus variée et la plus compléte des Théologies.”’ Modern scientists 
will squirm at the titles of some of the volumes; e.g., Botanique chré- 
tienne, Zoologie chrétienne, Géographie sacrée, etc. Professors of apol- 
ogetics may be interested in two volumes entitled Dictionnaire des 
apologistes involontaires (1853), where the truth of the Catholic religion 
is proved from its opponents, and where atheism is refuted by atheists, 
skepticism by skeptics, materialism by materialists, paganism by 
pagans, Protestantism by Protestants, unbelief by infidels. In 1855, 
there appeared another Dictionnaire apologétique in two volumes, which 
contain a critical examination of modern scientific systems. 

As none of the three series was ever overhauled and brought up to 
date, the Encyclopédie now has little more than antiquarian interest. 


* Methodist Quarterly Review, 1867, p. 422. 
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The Reverend Mr. M’Clintock just mentioned called them even in 
his time “the least valuable and reliable portion of the Abbé Migne’s 
numerous publications.”? 

In 1849, Migne began the publication of a Cours complet d’ histoire 
ecclésiastique in twenty-seven volumes. Like the Encyclopédie, this 
compilation has no scientific standing.* 

Results and Outlook—As we saw, Migne’s Bibliothéque universelle 
du clergé was to consist of two thousand volumes. While this figure 
was never reached, Migne succeeded in publishing, within the com- 
paratively short space of thirty years (1838-1868), almost eleven hun- 
dred volumes. A. Bonnetty, editor of the Annales de philosophie 
chrétienne, did not hesitate to say that the work accomplished amounted 
to a veritable miracle. Migne himself, when nearing the end of the 
Greek Patrology, felt like exclaiming with St. Paul: “Cursum con- 
summavi”; with the two Patrologies in his hand, he thought he could 
appear confidently before his Maker. 

From the beginning, the public for whom the Bibliothéque was 
primarily meant accompanied the venture with rare sympathy. 
Tokens of approval and encouragement came from educated laymen, 
abbés, bishops, cardinais, from Rome itself. In 1856 a provincial 
synod recommended the Patrologies to the clergy. Migne himself 
once alluded to his seventy thousand customers; and in 1867 he prom- 
ised a catalog that was to contain a thousand letters of commendation 
from bishops. A sign of this universal goodwill may be seen in the 
fact that in one year (1864) four hundred volumes had to be reprinted, 
while one hundred others, already set up and stereotyped, were waiting 
to be issued for the first time. Of incalculable service were the ad- 
vertisements and write-ups of A. Bonnetty in the Annales, who kept 
encouraging Migne to persevere in his laborious task. On the other 
hand, Catholics of the English-speaking countries do not seem to have 
patronized the Migne publications. Newman, a zealous student of 
the Fathers, never mentions them in his extensive correspondence. 

As for the business end of his concern, Migne was sure that no better 


7 Ibid., p. 423. 

® The modern successor of this Cours is the Histoire de l’Eglise, published under the 
direction of Fliche and Martin, which is to contain twenty-four volumes; only seven had 
appeared before the outbreak of World War II. 
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savings bank for loans existed in France. ‘‘Under no circumstances,” 


he claimed, “‘not even a total destruction of our stock by fire, can 
investments made with us be imperilled. We are fully insured in 
twenty different companies. Again, were it necessary for us to close 
our business, our sheet-stock, sold as wastepaper to the grocers, and 
our stereotype plates sold as metal, would more than pay all our 
debts.” Migne was convinced that money invested in his concern 
was as safe as in the Bank of France. 

In 1868, when the printing of the Greek Patrology was nearing its 
end, Migne began to lay plans for fresh undertakings. He dreamt of 
a collection of all councils and synods (ecumenical, provincial, plenary) 
in eighty volumes, more than twice the number of Mansi’s huge 
tomes; he also had in mind to reissue all ecclesiastical writers from 
Innocent III (with whom the Latin Patrology closes) to the Council 
of Trent; finally he thought of gathering for the first time the innumer- 
able manuscripts, Latin and Greek, which now lie buried in the great 
libraries of Europe. 

An Act of God.—It was not Migne’s fault that his dream of a Biblio- 
théque universelle never came true. In the early morning hours of 
February 12, 1868, a fire broke out in the press building and quickly 
spread to the workshops, the store-rooms, even to the factory for the 
manufacture of church goods. The loss was staggering and for the 
most part irreparable. The stereotype plates for the Cursus and 
dictionaries, to the number of almost seven hundred thousand, were 
melted by the heat, and all that was recovered from the ashes was 
600 tons of lead. Migne felt especially the loss of a fifth volume of 
index for the Latin Patrology, an “Index generalis Scripturae,” an 
“Index patristicus” by Cardinal Pitra, a catalog of Western theologians 
from Innocent III to the Council of Trent, a catalog of all ecclesiastical 
writings from apostolic times to the sixteenth century. Also Volume 
CLXII of the Greek Patrology, containing supplementary material, 
seems to have disappeared in the fire. From the financial standpoint, 
the loss of the church goods factory was very trying; organs, statues, 
altars, carvings—all went up in flames. One organ, valued at 30,000 
francs and ready for shipment, was a total loss. To a friend who 
found him seated amid the ruins, he said with a deep sigh: “Ils ne 
sont plus.” With R. L. Stevenson he might have exclaimed: “TI put 
my heart into the building, and there it lies among the ruins.” 
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According to the last inventory taken, the total loss amounted to 
six million francs. Since the insurance companies would pay him only 
a little over a million, Migne instituted a lawsuit, which dragged on for 
three years. In the end, he recovered three million francs, scarcely 
half his losses. 

The End.—Migne was sixty-eight years old when he saw his dream 
shattered overnight. But instead of yielding to despair and retiring, 
and in spite of the utter discouragement which came over him at first, 
he was determined not to leave his work a torso. A new obstacle 
came with the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, but when peace was 
made, he set to work with his old-time vigor. 

The immediate problem to be faced was one of finances. Since the 
insurance money was slow in being paid and was not enough in any 
case, he devised a new scheme for raising funds. He not only took 
up again the manufacture and sale of church goods, but also organized 
a novel traffic in Mass stipends, accepting them in payment of mer- 
chandise and books. When the Archbishop of Paris heard of it, he 
ordered Migne to discontinue the practice. Migne disobeyed and 
was suspended.* These new trials, coming on top of the conflagration 
and all the fatigue and worries which his vast enterprises entailed, 
undermined his robust health. Also his eyesight was so weakened 
that he became almost blind. He died at Paris, October 24, 1875, 
aged seventy-five years less one day. 

In 1876 the firm of Garnier Fréres bought from Migne’s heirs what 
was left of his business. The Migne editions are still in favor, and in 
1929 their annual sale amounted to half a million francs, though not 
at the original mark-down prices or with the franc at the same level. 

A ppreciation.—If we take into account the magnitude and rapidity 
of Migne’s publications, we shall not expect perfection. There are 
notorious defects: misprints, illegible figures, doublets, etc. There 
are also annoying differences of pagination between the first and the 
later editions of the Patrologies.!° Quite fair-minded critics have 
complained of the absence of an over-all plan, of errors respecting 
authorship, etc., though Bardenhewer defends Migne against Schwartz’s 
charge of having mixed a good deal of trash with valuable material. 


®In 1874 Rome officially declared all such arrangements with Mass stipends illicit. 
10. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur (Herder, 1913), I, 53. 
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In the “Avis important” of 1863, already mentioned, Migne refers 
to these charges and refutes them as regards later editions. 

The chief complaint always was and is that Migne is not critical 
enough. Objectively, that is true. At the same time, we must re- 
member two things: first, when Migne began his publication, the 
science of historical and literary criticism was still comparatively 
young; secondly, if Migne and Dom Pitra had decided on getting out 
really critical editions of the Fathers, we should still be without a com- 
plete Patrology. No doubt, the Latin Corpus of Vienna and the 
Greek Corpus of Berlin are superior to Migne so far as the consistent 
application of critical methods goes; but both are still far from com- 
plete, though the former was begun in 1867 and the latter in 1897. 

Migne’s staunchest friend, A. Bonnetty, criticized the division of 
the Fathers into two camps, Latin and Greek, ‘‘as if there were two 
Catholic traditions, that of the Latin and that of the Greek Church.” 
He would have preferred a division in accordance with the place of 
origin, that is, the place where the individual Fathers taught and 
wrote. Neither his criticism nor his suggestion is taken seriously by 
theologians. Migne’s division is the usual one and has been adhered 
to in the patristic publications of Vienna and Berlin. Nor does ii 
imply two Catholic traditions. 

But theologians have a juster grievance. It is that Migne has 
stereotyped, as it were, the confusion regarding the title “Father.” 
To the theologian, the title “Father of the Church” has a very definite 
connotation, including antiquity, orthodoxy, sanctity, and above all 
the approbation of the Church, that is, the conferring of the title by 
the Church. Migne disregarded all those qualifications. His Pa- 
trologies are a congeries of whatever has been salvaged from early 
and later Christian literature, including even some rather unorthodox 
writings. It was useless for Dom Pitra to object that therefore the 
title ““Patrologia” did not fit the content; Migne could be stubborn." 

In spite of these shortcomings, Father Hurter calls the Patrologies 
a collection for which we can never be sufficiently grateful, and F. 
Cayré describes them as “une oeuvre immense, sans égale, et d’un 
prix inestimable.” Not only theologians, but also historians and 


"Cf. F. Cayré, op. cit., I, 1-4; J. M. Campbell, The Greek Fathers (New York, 1929), 
p. 5 ff. 
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philologists will agree with the following evaluation: “The great value 
of the collection lies in the fact that, at a moderate cost and in a handy 
form, a great work of reference was produced, and a whole series of rare 
and scattered writings gathered together and made easily accessible 
to the learned world.” 


MIGNE IN MINIATURE 


Though access to Migne’s library is fairly easy, not every the- 
ologian or historian has the thousand volumes within arm’s reach or 
even the four hundred volumes of the two Patrologies. But compendia 
or enchiridia exist today which can serve as first-aid to the student as 
well as to the mature scholar. They are gotten out in a much handier 
format than Migne’s tomes but confine themselves of necessity to the 
bare essentials of Catholic Tradition—just the opposite of Migne’s 
grandiose conception. At present, there are four or five, known all 
over the world. 

The best-known as well as the earliest is undoubtedly the one by 
Henry Joseph Denzinger (1819-1883), almost a contemporary of 
Migne and his collaborator on the Patrologies. Denzinger taught 
dogma at Wiirzburg in Bavaria for thirty years and in his very first 
year published Enchiridion Symbolorum et Definitionum (1854). 
Meant as a handy summary of the “symbola definitionesque Con- 
ciliorum atque Pontificum,” it was to contain only “documenta 
definitivae auctoritatis.” But Father Bannwart, who took care of 
the tenth edition (1908), added the word “declarationum” to the title 
of the book, because not all the documents listed were definitive 
pronouncements of the Church. The Enchiridion reached its twenty- 
third edition by 1937. The order of the documents quoted is chrono- 
logical; they are not as a rule given in full, but the salient doctrinal 
passages are selected.” 

Encouraged by the favorable reception of Denzinger’s compendium, 
C. Kirch, S. J., professor of church history at Valkenburg, Holland, 
published an Enchiridion Fontium Historiae Ecclesiasticae antiquae. 
In the preface to the first edition (1910), he tells us his conception of 

ub J. P. Kirsch, “Migne,” Catholic Encyclopedia, X, 290 f. 

2 In 1920 E. Cavallera published a Thesaurus Doctrinae Catholicae, which contains the 
same texts as Denzinger’s Enchiridion, but with additions and in systematic order. 
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the purpose of the new Enchiridion. It was to provide students with | 


documents “de primis Ecclesiae fundatoribus, de eius propagatione, 
de persecutionibus, de hierarchia, de doctrina christiana, de haeresibus 
et schismatis, de sacramentis et liturgia, de moribus et institutis chris- 
tianis, de Ecclesiae cum potestate civili commercio.” An ambitious 
program. Yet it was not all: “Quibus accedunt Conciliorum canones 
et epistulae circulares, Summorum pontificum decreta, imperatorum 
leges et rescripta ad doctrinam, constitutionem, gubernationem, 
disciplinam ecclesiasticam spectantia.” Finally, to overlook nothing: 
“Dantur denique specimina actorum martyrum, epitaphiorum, libel- 
lorum papyro conscriptorum.” Except that Kirch restricts himself 
to the age of the Fathers (down to 750), these headings summarize 
almost the whole of Catholic Tradition.” 

Stimulated likewise by the success of Denzinger’s Enchiridion, 
M. J. Rouet de Journel, S. J., then professor at Ore Place, Hastings, 
published in 1911 an Enchiridion Patristicum. As Denzinger’s idea 
had been to furnish a solid basis for the theological argument ex 
magisterio, so Rouet de Journel wished to provide the textual founda- 
tion for the argument ex Pairibus. As a rule, the texts already con- 
tained in Denzinger and Kirch are not quoted. The Enchiridion 
reached the twelfth edition by 1942." 

Rather a supplement to Denzinger is the Enchiridion Biblicum 
published in 1927 by the Biblical Commission at Rome. It is a col- 
lection of the more important ecclesiastical documents bearing on 
Scripture, especially on its divine origin and inerrancy.” 


MIGNE’S DREAM 


On the title page of each volume of the two Patrologies, the claim 
is made that they are a “recusio chronologica omnium quae exstitere 
monumentorum Catholicae Traditionis,” a reprint, in chronological 


18 Similar to Kirch’s Enchiridion is a Protestant work, Quellen sur Geschichte des Papst- 
tums und des rémischen Katholizismus,” by Carl Mirbt, professor at Géttingen; it appeared 
first in 1895 and reached the fourth edition in 1924. C. Sylva-Tarouca, S.J., published 
Fontes Historiae Ecclesiasticae Medii Aevi (1930); the first volume covers the period from 
the fifth to the ninth century. 

4 The same author also published an Enchiridion Patristicum Asceticum (1930). 

% It was partially translated into English by the Benedictines of St. Meinrad, Ind., 
under the title Rome and the Study of Scripture (2d ed., 1937). 
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order, of all the extant documents of Catholic Tradition. Whatever 
may have been Migne’s concept of Catholic Tradition, his program, 
as expressed in this sub-title, was only partially realized. But sup- 
posing the true concept of Tradition as the preaching, explicit and 
implicit, of the magisterium, we may ask whether Migne’s program 
was at all feasible. If one were intent upon gathering up all the 
extant documents of Tradition, where would he have to go? Or 
supposing that the collection were a reality, what would it contain? 

Catholic theology answers this question, at least in a general way, 
in the treatise de locis theologicis or de fontibus revelationis. Bearing 
in mind its teaching, we may group the documents to be gathered into 
five sections. 

1) Ecclesiastical Documents.—The official documents emanating 
from popes and bishops would evidently occupy the first place in 
such a collection. For a document of Catholic Tradition is one 
which forms a link in the long chain of witnesses by which Catholic 
doctrine has been handed on through the centuries and can therefore 
be traced back to the Apostles. Now, the official documents of the 
magisterium, which contain its explicit teaching, primarily constitute 
these links. Therefore, whatever documents of this kind have been 
preserved would have to be accorded first place in such a corpus 
Traditionis. 

But which are the official documents of the magisterium? 

Without aiming at completeness or careful distinctions, we may 
group them under five heads: (a) doctrinal definitions, dogmatic de- 
crees of ecumenical councils, symbols of faith, etc.; (b) papal bulls, 
briefs, encyclicals, apostolic letters, allocutions, sermons, etc.; (c) 
official catechisms for the universal Church; (d) decisions of the Holy 
Office, the Congregation of the Index, the Biblical Commission; 
(e) pastorals of bishops, official diocesan or provincial catechisms, 
statutes of diocesan, provincial, plenary synods, etc. 

As we saw, it was only toward the end of his publishing career that 
Migne conceived the plan of gathering these documents into a huge 
collection. For him, as for many theologians of his day, Catholic 
Tradition meant the “teaching of the Fathers,” with the meaning of 
“Fathers” left rather vague. Moreover, while the two Patrologies 
include writers as late as the twelfth and fifteenth centuries, he seems 
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to have drawn a line at the Council of Trent. But if we accept the 
modern definition of Catholic Tradition, such a line is inadmissible. 
The preaching of the magisterium of the twentieth century has as much 
weight and authority as that of the magisterium of the second or 
the fifth century. Christ, in His parting command, set no limit to its 
preaching, nor to the time when He would be with His apostles and 
their successors. 

Therefore a Cursus Traditionis Catholicae—to adapt Migne’s 
terminology—would have to contain all ecclesiastical documents issued 
from the first to the twentieth century. It would be an expansion of 
Denzinger’s Enchiridion, but would certainly comprise more than the 
eighty volumes Migne figured for it. 

2) Fathers —The word “Fathers” in a wide sense includes all 
Christian wviters—known by name or anonymous—of the earlier 
centuries, so that “patrology”’ becomes the equivalent of early Chris- 
tian literature. Migne, deaf to the protests of Dom Pitra, actually 
took the term in this wide sense. But so do Bardenhewer, Rouet 
de Journel, Cayré, and others. Bardenhewer says explicitly: “The 
science [of patrology] may well be defined as the history of early 
ecclesiastical literature,” though he then goes on to explain that 
“ft is not so much the profession of Christianity on the part of the 
writer as the theologico-ecclesiastical character of his work that brings 
it within the range of Patrology.’”* 

But then, as far as Catholic Tradition is concerned, the writings 
pertaining to this vast literature must be further classified. 

a) First of all, there are the works of the early popes and orthodox 
bishops. Up to the fourth century, these were called “Fathers,” 
and it is to them that the word generally refers in ecclesiastical doc- 
uments;!? even today the bishops assembled at synods or councils 
are called “Fathers’’—a title which harks back to that earliest usage. 
If official, the writings of this first group pertain to the ecclesiastical 
documents, our first section. 

b) In the strict theological sense, as already noted, Fathers are 
early Christian writers—prior to the seventh or eighth century— 
distinguished for their sanctity and the excellence of their doctrinal 


16 Patrology (Herder, 1908), p. 5. 
17 As, for instance, DB, 254-74, 303, 320, 336, 783. 
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expositions, especially of their biblical exegesis. It was for these two 
qualities that they received the personal approbation of the mag- 
isterium, which may have been general or special or very special. 
Not all popes or orthodox bishops of the early centuries are numbered 
among the Fathers of the Church in this sense; neither, vice versa, 
are all Fathers of the Church bishops or popes. Since, however, the 
vast majority of the Fathers did belong to the magisterium, the bulk 
of their writings, too, would fall under our first section. 

c) There is a third group, viz., the writings of those early Christians 
who find no place in the two preceding groups. Outstanding among 
them are some—not all—of the “Apostolic Fathers” (e.g., the Didaché) 
and all so-called “ecclesiastical writers” (e.g., Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, Tertullian). They did not belong to the magisterium, nor 
do they have the personal approbation of the magisterium.'* 

3) Theologians.—The “age of the Fathers” or the “patristic age” 
was succeeded by the “age of the theologians.” Theologians, in the 
technical sense, are those Catholics—men or women, cleric or lay— 
who, after the Fathers, devoted themselves under the supervision of 
the magisterium to explaining, confirming, defending the Catholic 
faith. The title applies primarily to the Scholastics of the Middle 
Ages, who were supposed to be masters of philosophy and all branches 
of theology, above all, of scripture exegesis. While the upper limit 
of the age of theologians is generally said to be the age of the Fathers, 
there is no unanimity on the lower limit. Some would close the age 
of theologians with the Council of Trent or, at the latest, with the 
French Revolution. But, in accordance with what has been said on 
the magisterium, it seems preferable to deny that the lower limit has 
yet been reached and that it will ever be reached as long as there is a 
Catholic theology. 


18We may add here a list of the English translations of the Fathers: the Ozford 
Library of the Fathers, as it is briefly called, or with its full title The Fathers of the Holy 
Catholic Church anterior to the division of East and West (1838-1885). Inaugurated 
by Keble, Newman, and Pusey, it consists of forty-three volumes and five unattached 
numbers. The Ante-Nicene Christian Library, begun in 1866 under the editorship of 
Roberts and Donaldson, contains twenty-four volumes; it was republished in America 
under the editorship of A. C. Coxe. In 1886, Philip Schaff inaugurated A Select Library 
of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, of which twenty-seven 


volumes appeared. 
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Migne set a precedent for a Corpus Theologorum in several of his 
publications: Scripiurae Cursus completus, Theologiae Cursus com- 
pletus, Démonstrations évangéliques, Oeuvres de sainte Thérése, etc. 
Many works of theologians are contained in the later volumes of the 
two patrologies, because Migne took the term “Fathers” in a wider 
sense. But to be fully representative, a Corpus Theologorum would 
have to comprise the works of Catholic theologians of all centuries 
since the close of the age of the Fathers. It would, of course, include 
all branches of Catholic theology: dogmatic, moral, and pastoral 
theology, mystical theology, exegesis and canon law, missiology, 
apologetics, and controversial literature; church history, too, would 
find a place in it: history of dogma, of councils, of theology, of heresies 
and schisms, of the relations between Church and State. 

4) Doctors of the Church.—The official doctors or teachers of the 
Church are the popes and bishops, and they alone; for they alone are 
the legitimate successors of the Apostles, and it is through them that 
Catholic doctrine is handed on officially from generation to generation. 
But “Doctor of the Church” has also a special technical meaning; 
it is a title bestowed on certain Catholic writers who greatly excelled 
in sanctity and theological learning. Among the Doctors of the 
Church are Fathers and theologians, popes, bishops, and ordinary 
priests. Their number was always small; at present (1946) it is 
twenty-eight. 

The works of the earlier Doctors of the Church are, of course, con- 
tained in Migne’s patrologies or in his Cursus or in separate editions. 
But no complete Corpus Doctorum Ecclesiae exists as yet. 

5) The Faithful—Though consisting of the magisterium and the 
“faithful,” the clergy and the laity, the Ecclesia docens and the Ecclesia 
discens, the Catholic Church is one. It is one because its faith is one, 
the faith handed down from the Apostles. No doubt, the principal 
or active share in this tradition belongs to the magisterium; yet the 
faithful, too, contribute toward it. Many are the documents of 
Catholic faith which originated with the faithful rather than with the 
magisterium. Such are hymns and religious songs, devotions, prayers, 
pious customs, inscriptions, pictures and statues, etc. Here belong, 
though not exclusively, the “acts” of the saints and especially the 
“acts” of the martyrs, many of whom were laymen. Their life and 
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death in accordance with their faith testify to the preaching of the 
magisterium. Hence, these manifestations of Catholic faith, too, are 
documents of Tradition. 

No Corpus Fidelium exists as yet; none has even been attempted; 
the material for one is scattered far and wide and is difficult of access. 


A NEW MIGNE 


With the true idea of Catholic Tradition in mind, we may now ask 
ourselves: If the Corpus Traditionis Catholicae ever became a reality, 
in what would it differ from Migne’s Patrologies, Cursus, etc.? What 
should be the qualifications of a twentieth-century Migne? 

1) The editor of such a Corpus would need first of all a wider outlook 
than Migne had. Migne’s Patrologies and Cursus bring us, for the 
most part, writings of the Latin or Greek or French authors. But 
early Christian literature contains also works in Syriac, Armenian, 
Coptic, etc. Hence the new series, Patrologia Syriaca (1894) by 
R. Graffin, and its continuation, Patrologia Orientalis (1903); also the 
Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium (1903) by Chabot; 
and others. For Catholic Tradition in later centuries and especially 
today, the outlook would have to be world-wide—as wide as the extent 
of the Catholic Church in the various centuries. 

This fact would confront the editor with a problem which Migne 
had to face in his Greek Patrology—that of language. Undoubtedly, 
to be scientific, the new Migne would bring the original text, what- 
ever be the language (e.g., a Chinese catechism). But since it would 
be futile to presume that all modern theologians are familiar with all 
the languages spoken within the Catholic Church, we should need 
translations, as Migne provided his customers with a Latin translation 
of the Greek Fathers. Besides, as we shall see presently, every con- 
tribution to the Corpus should be accompanied by a modern intro- 
duction. What should be the language of both translations and 
introductions? 

Apart from the Latin translation of the text of the Greek Fathers, 
Migne could employ the French language in his Patrologies and 
Cursus. Of the four reasons for this choice which he gives in the 

first volume of indexes to the Latin Patrology the first was the most 
cogent: the Patrology was printed in France, and the French were 
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by far his best customers. If we abstract from the particular country 
in which the new corpus would be published, arguments might be 
brought forward today for English, French, German, or Italian. 
Each would have its advantages but also serious disadvantages. It 
seems that these modern languages must yield to Latin. The Corpus 
Traditionis would no doubt appear in a definite country, but it would 
appeal to the hundreds of thousands of Catholic priests of the Latin 
rite, who, though widely differing in their mother tongue and in the 
extent of their linguistic studies, are one in knowing Latin. 

2) Of prime necessity would be an over-all plan, such as Migne neg- 
lected to draw up before undertaking his Bibliothéque universelle. 
The disiecta membra of Catholic Tradition should be joined in a Corpus. 
An all-embracing plan would not only comprise all sections of Catholic 
Tradition, but also co-ordinate them without overlapping or dupli- 
cating. Perhaps it would be best to retain the chronological order 
of the documents, as do Denzinger and the modern compendia. Such 
an order would enable the student to see the progress of dogma and 
theology, so much valued today. 

3) While Migne has proved the possibility of including in one Corpus 
all the Fathers, the literary output of theologians has been so enormous 
that a Corpus of all theologians seems a physical impossibility. If we 
consult Hurter’s Nomenclator or the index to Cayré’s Précis de Pa- 
trologie or Grabmann’s Geschichte der katholischen Theologie, we shall 
find that the number of Catholic theologians who have left us their 
writings, printed or in manuscript form, is truly staggering. A choice 
imposes itself. It would be unwise and untheological to gather 
everything written on the different theological branches since the age 
of the Fathers. Quality should replace quantity. There would be 
no sense in perpetuating third-rate and fifth-rate work. While 
probably no two scholars would agree on every name and title that 
deserves immortality from the standpoint of Catholic Tradition, yet, 
apart from works whose. standing in theological literature is disputed, 
agreement on the vast majority would not seem impossible. 
Migne’s own Cursus could hardly serve as models, because many of 
the authors incorporated in them are decidedly inferior in quality. 

4) To be of scientific value, the origin, integrity, and nature of the 
works contained in a Corpus Traditionis would have to be established 
as far as possible. Consequently, there would have to be introductions, 
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abreast of modern scholarship and written anew to acquaint the stu- 
dent with the scientific standing of the single documents inserted. 
Models of such introductions are those found in the Bibliothek der 
Kirchenvéter published by Késel and Pustet between 1911 and 1931. 

5) As theologians are aware, neither all five sections nor all doc- 
uments of any one section have the same dogmatic value. It would 
therefore be a welcome innovation if a new Migne would contain an 
appraisal of each of the documents listed. This is done nowhere, 
not even in our enchiridia like that of Denzinger, yet a document 
of Catholic Tradition receives its standing from its dogmatic value. 
A few general principles on the relative importance of the documents 
of Tradition must here suffice.'® 

First place in this respect must be accorded to ecclesiastical docu- 
ments, because, if official and juridical, they contain the explicit teach- 
ing of the magisterium; the dogmatic value of the other four sections, 
as distinct from the magisterium, rather rests on their more or less close 
connection with the magisterium. On the other hand, not all docu- 
ments of the magisterium, not even of popes, contain doctrines to be 
held de fide. 

By right, the works of the Doctors of the Church, whether Fathers 
or theologians, deserve second place among the documents of Tradition. 
For these writers earned the special approbation of the magisterium, 
either because they rendered unique services to the Church in the con- 
troversies with heresy, or because they advanced the science of theology 
inan unusual degree. It is for these reasons that their works, generally 
speaking, have a high dogmatic value, higher than those of the ordinary 
Fathers and theologians. But again, not all the works of the Doctors 
of the Church are of the sarue weight. 

The dogmatic value of the Fathers who belonged to the magisterium, 
or who have been officially declared Doctors of the Church, must be 
judged in accordance with what has just been said. But if we take the 
Fathers of the Church without distinction, their dogmatic value is 
rated in accordance with well-known theological principles; it is only 
their firm consent that makes their testimony to Catholic doctrine a 
certain source of revelation. The writings of “ecclesiastical writers,” 


* Cf. H. Dieckmann, S.J., De Ecclesia (Herder, 1925), Tract. III, cc. 2-4; L. Choupin, 
Valeur des décisions doctrinales et disciplinaires du Saint-Siége (Paris, 1912). 
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deficient in orthodoxy or sanctity, have no dogmatic value in them- 
selves. But they have a historical value which accrues to them from 
their proximity to the apostolic age. In them we have the earliest 
witnesses—after the New Testament—to the faith, the hierarchy, the 
practices and institutions of the early Church. This is especially true 
of the Apostolic Fathers. 

There is more than a difference of age between Fathers and theo- 
Jogians. First, while most of the Fathers belonged to the magisterium, 
very few theologians did; and those who did, generally wrote their 
works on theology before they were made bishops or popes. Secondly, 
all Fathers are recognized by the Church as saints, but comparatively 

’ few theologians have been canonized. Above all, theologians, with few 
exceptions, lack that individual approbation which the magisterium 
bestowed on the Fathers. It is for these reasons that only the com- 
bined voice of all the theologians has a decisive doctrinal value, not the 
pronouncements of this or that theologian, of this or that age, of this or 
that school. 

Most difficult to judge is the dogmatic value of those documents in 
which the laity have expressed their faith in the past. Of greatest 
value are the genuine “‘Acts” of the martyrs, which contain a profession 
of that faith for which the martyrs were ready to die. As for the other 
documents, judgment on their doctrinal value must be left to expert 
theologians. 

6) The least satisfactory publications of Migne are his encyclo- 
pedias. Nor do they really pertain to Catholic Tradition. But during 
the last half century, French scholars of the first rank have brought 
out encyclopedias far superior in scholarship and of lasting value: 
Dictionnaire apologétique de la foi catholique (d’Alés), Dictionnaire de 
la Bible (Vigouroux) with a Supplément (Pirot), Dictionnaire de théo- 
logie catholique (Vacant, Mangenot, Amann), Dictionnaire d’ Archéo- 
logie chrétienne (Cabrol, Leclercq), Dictionnaire d'histoire et de géo- 
graphie (Baudrillart) , Dictionnairede droit canonique(Naz),etc. x*Ameri- 
can Catholics brought out the Catholic Encyclopedia; German Catholics, 
the Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche. 


CONCLUSION 


What are the chances of this dream of a Corpus Traditionis coming 
true? Catholic scholarship of the middle of the twentieth century is 
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certainly in a far better position to realize it than was Migne a hundred 
years ago. No doubt, the initial cost would be considerable; but there 
are today advertising geniuses as bold as Migne, and Catholics with 
ample means might be found to aid the project financially. Nor need 
the size of the new Migne be a deterrent either to the publisher or the 
buyer. A full-size Corpus Traditionis would, of course, dwarf the 
Encyclopedia Britannica with its 160 miles of words; it would probably 
double and treble Migne’s own Bibliotheca universalis. But the me- 
chanical problems of producing such a library would be hardly as great 
as Migne had to face, and there now are microfilms by which tomes 
can be reduced to less than vest-pocket size. 

More important would be the choice of a competent board of editors. 
Yet with Catholic scholars from all countries to draw on, this task does 
not seem hopeless. What is needed above all to make the new Corpus 
Traditionis a reality, is a man, cleric or lay, with Migne’s own unbe- 
lievable vision and courage. 














ST. AUGUSTINE AND THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST 


STANISLAUS J. GRABOWSKI, S.T.D., S.T.M. 
Catholic University of America 


I" THE present article a study will be made of Saint Augustine’s doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body of Christ. This subject is, as it will be 
later pointed out, timely and fruitful. It is of unutterable importance 
for the proper and full conception of the Church. This study may be 
conveniently divided into four parts: (I) A fuller consideration of the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ, as it is found in the works of the 
great Bishop of Hippo; (II) a brief study of that same doctrine, as it is 
found in the sources which the Saint utilized; (ITI) a scrutiny of the 
place that this doctrine holds in the whole system of his religious 
thought and of some of its peculiarities; (IV) some consideration of the 
influence that Saint Augustine exercised on the development of this 
particular doctrine in theologians and doctrinal systems. 


THE DOCTRINE 


St. Augustine gives utterance in many passages, as the occasion de- 
mands, to words, expressions, and sentences from which we are able to 
infer that the Church of his time was a Church of sacramental rites and 
a hierarchical order. Further, writing especially against Donatism, he 
is led to portray the Church concretely in its historical, geographical, 
visible form, characterized by manifest traits through which she may 
be recognized and discerned from false churches. The aspect, however, 
of the concept of the Church which he cherished most fondly and which 
he never seems tired of teaching, repeating, emphasizing, and expound- 
ing to his listeners is the Church considered as the Body of Christ. 


1On St. Augustine’s doctrine and asceticism of the Church as the Body of Christ, see 
the following more recent works and articles: J. Vetter, Der hi. Augustinus und das Ge 
heimnis des Leibes Christi (Mainz, 1929); Mile. M. Comeau, Saint Augustin, exégéte du 
quatriéme évangile (Paris, 1930), pp. 339-69; M. del Rio, “El Cristo Mistico y la Comunién 
de los Santos segin San Augustin,” Religién y Cultura, XV (1931), 402-60; K. Adam, 
Die geistige Entwicklung des heiligen Augustinus (Augsburg, 1931); E. Mersch, Le Corps 
mystique du Christ (Louvain, 1933), II, 34-131; F. Hoffmann, Der Kirchenbegriff des hl. 
Augustin (Miinchen, 1933); J. C. Gruden, The Mystical Christ (St. Louis, 1936), p. 124 ff; 
Boutet, “L’Unité des chrétiens dans le Christ,” La vie spirituelle, LII (1937), 78-83; ibid, 
LIII (1937), 76-89; E. Heston, “The Dogmatic Preaching of the Fathers,” Ecc. Rev., CII 
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The Bishop of Hippo designates his Church simply by the phrase 
“Body of Christ,” “Corpus Christi.” The full designation to which we 
are at present accustomed, namely, “the Mystical Body of Christ,” in 
so far as it is synonymous with “the Body of Christ” of St. Augustine, 
is of much later coinage.? It was introduced to designate the Church’s 
members united with Christ, in contradistinction to Christ’s natural 
body.* For St. Augustine and his times there were hardly any grounds 
for ambiguity. When he speaks of Christ’s human nature or of its 
components, he refers to it or to them as anima, caro, homo,‘ humana 
natura,® and corpus.’ When he speaks of Christ’s body in the Eucha- 
rist, he alludes to it as the “sacrament of the body of Christ.’ But the 
expression “Corpus Christi” possessed almost a technical meaning and 
was tantamount to the use of the single term “Church,” although it 
did express more distinctly the Church’s inner, intimate nature. 
Wherever misunderstanding might arise as to what “body” is meant, 
or even more frequently for the sake of emphasis, the holy Doctor, 
having mentioned “the Body of Christ,” brings in apposition to it 
“the Church,” to signify that particular “Body of Christ.”* In this 





(1940), 502-12; E. Mersch, “Deux traits de la doctrine spirituelle de saint Augustin,” 
Nouv. rev. théol., LVII (1930), 391-410; J. Riviére, “(Notre vie dans le Christ selon saint 
Augustin,” La vie spirituelle, XXIV (1930), 112-34. 

?It is said that the phrase “the Mystical Body of Christ,” insofar as it is synonymous 
with the Augustinian Body of Christ, is of later origin; for the phrase corpus mysticum 
was originally employed by the Fathers and even the medieval theologians in reference to 
Christ’s corporal presence in the Eucharist. Cf. H. De Lubac, “Corpus Mysticum, étude 
sur l’origine et les premiers sens de l’expression,” Rech. de science rel., XXIX (1939), 257- 
302, 429-80; ibid., XXX (1940), 40-80, 191-226. 

‘It was not until the time of Scholasticism, which was noted for precision in thought 
and expression, that more exact terms were sought to represent this notion in contrast to 
the physical and eucharistic body of Christ, as it is presently in heaven or under the eucha- 
tistic species in the Blessed Sacrament. Thus William of Auxerre introduced the dis- 
tinction between “corpus Christi naturale” and “corpus Christi Mysticum” (Summa 
Aurea, III, tr. 1, c. 4, q. 5); whereas Saint Thomas distinguished between “corpus Christi 
verum” and “corpus Christi Mysticum” (In IV Sent., d. 12, q. 1, a. 3, sol. 3). Cf. M. 
Grabmann, Die Lehre des hl. Thomas von Aquin von der Kirche als Gotteswerk (Regensburg, 
1903), pp. 220, 270. 

*Cf. Sermo 214, 7 (PL 38, 1069); Contra Jul., 5, 15, 57 (PL 44, 815). 

5 De Trin., 15, 26, 46 (PL 42, 1093-94). 

® De civ. Dei, 10, 29 (PL 41, 308). 

7 De pec. mer. et remis., I, 24, 34 (PL 44, 128; CSEL 60, ed. C. Urba and J. Zycha, 82): 
“Optime punici Christiani baptismum ipsum nihil aliud quam salutem et sacramentum 
corporis Christi, nihil aliud quam vitam vocant.” 

§ The instances are innumerable; e.g., De Trin., 15, 26, 46 (PL 42, 1093-94). 
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manner the early Fathers avoided the use of the expression “mystical” }  n; 
and thereby escaped the difficulties which are involved in that term C 
and which modern writers on the subject are forced, with considerable § in 
difficulty, to explain.'° w 

It should be remembered, too, that the term “corpus” during and § as 
before the Saint’s time, when referred to objects outside of the human § fr 
body itself," signified realities that need not necessarily be corporeal or § C 
material.” So in the case at hand. The phrase “Corpus Christi” has § T: 





so strong a spiritual connotation in St. Augustine and in the early) H 
Fathers that we are inclined to forget the corporeal meaning of the type |) C 
from which it is taken. In the post-Reformation ecclesiology of the 
sixteenth century, the corporeal and juridical sense of the word body | hu 
gains ascendancy. Hi 

Christ, says Saint Augustine, can be understood, according to the f Cl 
pronouncements of Sacred Scripture, in a threefold manner. Firstly, } Jo 
He is represented as true God, enjoying equality of nature and eternity | th 
with God the Father. In this viewpoint of Christ, we prescind from | th 
any consideration oi His human nature. Secondly, He is to be con- | be 
sidered as God made Man in the Incarnation; thus as possessing both § th 


® The word “mystical” occurs in St. Augustine and is equivalent to the “mysterious,” 
“invisible.” Cf., e.g., De Trin., 15, 26, 46 (PL 42, 1093-94). Although St. Augustine § 12 
treats of a mystical or ecstatic elevation and union of the soul with God, “mystical” asthe F thy 
technical term for this phenomenon was introduced in the 6th century. Cf. P. P. Parente, tw 
Quaestiones de M ystica Terminologia (Washington, D. C., 1941), pp. 40-41, 12. 

1 Cf., e.g., M. d’Herbigny, Theologica de Ecclesia (Paris, 1921), I, 119; J. Gruden, The | W® 
Mystical Christ, p. 53 ff.; A. Goodier, “The Mystical Body,” The Month, CLIX (1932), § col 
289-97; J. Franzelin, De Ecclesia Christi (Romae, 1907), p. 310; C. Feckes, Das M ysterium hu 
der heiligen Kirche (Paderborn, 1934), p. 37. For the various meanings of the word “mys- Ch 
tical,” cf. P. P. Parente, op. cit., p. 56 f. 

1 St. Augustine uses the word corpus, as do later philosophers, in opposition to spiritus P 
or anima in the physical composition of man; cf. De cura pro mortuis gerenda, passim par 
(PL 40, 591 ff.); De fide et symb., IX, 19 (PL 40, 193; CSEL 41, ed. J. Zycha, 28): “Et Prit 
quoniam tria sunt quibus homo constat: spiritus, anima, et corpus: quae rursus duo dicun- ein 
tur, quia saepe anima simul cum spiritu nominatur (pars enim quaedam ejusdem rationalis, 
qua carent bestiae, spiritus dicitur), principale nostrum spiritus est.” bo 

# Thus Tertullian calls God a corpus, although, as he himself asserts, God is a spirit; | 
cf. Adv. Praxean, 7 (PL 2, 162; CSEL 47, ed. A. Kroymann, III, 237): “Quis negabit Deum id 
corpus esse, etsi Deus spiritus est.” But by the term corpus Tertullian means in general om 
an actual reality, even spiritual. Thus in De carne Christi, 11 (PL 2, 774; ed. F. Oehler, ~ 
Tertullian opera omnia [Lipsiae, 1854], II, 446): “Si habet aliquid per quod est, hoc erit 
corpus ejus. Omne quod est, corpus est sui generis: nihil est incorporale, nisi quod non a 
est.” 
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natures, the human and the divine, He is Mediator and Head of the 
Church. Thirdly, Christ is to be taken no longer as an individual, but 
in His fullness, that is, with the whole Church, with all the members, of 
whom He is the Head, as constituting one unit, one whole, one person, 
as it were. It is in this third manner that the Bishop of Hippo very 
frequently considers both Christ, in His relation to the Church, and the 
Church inasmuch as she is intimately and inseparably joined to Christ. 
This whole relation between Christ and the Church, in so far as Christ 
Himself is concerned, is expressed by calling Christ “the Head of the 
Church.” 

Christ became the Head of His Church by His assumption of a 
human nature. Consequently, it is according to His humanity, which 
He has assumed for this purpose, that He is directly the Head of His 
Church. St. Augustine expressly states regarding the immortal 
Johannine words: “Verbum caro factum est” (John 1:14), that it is not 
the Verbum, divinity as such, which is the Head of the Church; but 
the Verbum, inasmuch as it has assumed the humanity of Christ, has 
become the Head of the Church.“ The doctrine of the Incarnation of 
the Word is necessarily linked with the doctrine of the Church as the 
Body of Christ. Therefore, if the eternal Word had willed to remain 
in its divine nature, it could not have become in a congruous manner 
the Head of humanity or of the Church. The heterogeneity of these 
two natures—the divine in Christ and the human in the Church— 
would render incongruous a purely divine headship over the Church 
constituted of human beings. Hence the assumption by the Word of a 
human nature through which Christ becomes directly the Head of the 
Church and rightfully also of all mankind. These explanations are no 


8 Sermo 341, 1, 1 (PL 39, 1493): “Dominus noster Jesus Christus, fratres, quantum 
animadvertere potuimus paginas sanctas, tribus modis intelligitur et nominatur.... 
Primus modus est, secundum Deum et divinitatem illam Patri coaequalem atque coae- 
ternam ante assumptionem carnis. Alter modus est, cum assumpta carne jam idem Deus 
qui homo, et idem homo qui Deus secundum quamdam suae excellentiae proprietatem, 
qua non caeteris coaequatur hominibus, sed est mediator et caput Ecclesiae, esse legitur et 
intelligitur. Tertius modus est quodam modo totus Christus, in plenitudine Ecclesiae, 
id est caput et corpus, secundum plenitudinem perfecti cujusdam viri, in quo viro singuli 
membra sumus.” 

“4 Enar. in Ps. 148, 8 (PL 37, 1942): “Verbum caro factum est (John 1:14), ut fieret 
caput Ecclesiae. Verbum enim ipsum non est pars Ecclesiae; sed ut esset caput Ecclesiae, 
carnem assumpsit.” 
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innovation of St. Augustine but are common to the tradition anterior 
to his time. The human element in the Incarnation as a unitive link 
has been amply developed by the Alexandrian school of theology. St. 
Cyril, for instance, insists on it as a bond of union, whereby we are made 
partakers of divine nature, and participants in the Holy Ghost." 

Now, as the head in the physical body exerts direct influence upon 
the members of the body, so, too, Christ, as Head of the Church through 
His human nature, animates, influences, and guides the members who 
corporately form the Body. Life and power directly emanate and well 
forth from the Head, from His human nature as united to His divine 
nature into His Body, the members of His Church. This same doc- 
trine, later developed by the use of technical terminology and extended 
in application, occupies a not insignificant part in medieval theology. 
St. Thomas" and the Scholastics, following in the footsteps of the 
African Doctor, teach that Christ’s humanity is the instrumental cause 
of our sanctification. 

Yet neither St. Thomas, the Scholastics,!” the modern theologians," 
nor St. Augustine envisage this sacred humanity of Christ as a factor 
separate from the Verbum. It is the human nature of Christ which 
vitalizes the members attached to it as their Head, in so far as that 
nature is upheld, possessed by, and united to, a divine Person. Through 
the union which was effected when the Word assumed flesh, the former 
continues to produce effects proper to itself and dispenses them through 
the latter in congruous measure to His members. The life and power 
of grace which is directly communicated from the Head to the members 
of the Church is produced by Christ inasmuch as He is God.’® Asa 
result, it may be said that the humanity of Christ is the point of contact 

1 In Jo. ev. tr., 10, 14 (PG 73, 1045); ibid., 17, 20, 21 (tbid., 557, 560). 

16 Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 112, a. 1, ad 1m; II-II, q. 13, a. 2 et 3; q. 48, a. 6; q. 64, a. 3. 

17 E. Mura, Le Corps mystique de Christ (2e éd.; Paris, 1937), II, 33: “Par cette union 
personnelle de l’Humanité Sainte au Verbe de Dieu, le Christ se place de plein droit 4 la 
téte de tout le créé: primogenitus omnis creaturae (Col. 1:15); par cette grace d’union 
hypostatique, il devient, en son Humanité méme, principe de vie, de grace et de sainteté, 
pour tous les hommes et les anges. L’union avec le Verbe, en effet, constitue la nature 
humaine du Christ, cause instrumentale de sanctification . . . c’est donc cette union méme 
qui le fait Chef du Corps mystique, et qui lui confére le pouvoir habituel d’influer sur ses 
membres.” 

18 Cf. P. Galtier, De Incarnatione et Redemptione (Paris, 1926), p. 335 ff. 


19 In To. ev. tr., 82, 3 (PL 35, 1842): “Quamvis autem Christus vitis non esset, nisi homo 
esset; tamen istam gratiam palmitibus non praeberet, nisi etiam Deus esset.” 
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of the divinity with the Church, and that it constitutes at the same time 
a channel, as it were, through which the springs of life, surging from a 
divine fountain-head, may flow copiously. For Christ, as St. Augustine 
trenchantly remarks, is “human divinity and divine humanity.’ 

Since Christ is, on the one hand, the Head, He must have a body: 
and since He has already been said to be the Head of the Church, the 
Church is therefore His Body. That the Church is the Body of Christ 
is frequently, emphatically, and in diverse ways reiterated throughout 
the works of the saintly Bishop of Hippo. ‘The Body of Christ is the 
Church”.** “And indeed if he is the Head, he hasa Body. His Body is 
the Church.” ‘The Head of the Church is Christ, the Church is the 
Body of Christ.” Equivalent to these statements in which the 
Church is considered as a corporate unity are those assertions in which 
the Church is considered in its individuals. In the latter cases, Christ 
is said to have members, or the faithful are said to be members of the 
Body of Christ, so that with these members Christ is formed in His 
integrity, and in His plentitude.* It is the same, therefore, for St. 
Augustine to say that Christ the Head is united with His members and 
that Christ the Head is united with His Church; for the members of 
Christ constitute His Church. ‘What is the Head and what the mem- 
bers? Christ and the Church.” 

Our union with Christ, while it is very intimate and a great privilege, 
is not of the same nature as the union of Christ with the other divine 
Persons who constitute with Him the Most Blessed Trinity. Christ, 


® Sermo 47, 21 (PL 38, 310). So also St. Leo, Sermo, 51 (PL 54, 309): “Sicut Deo vera 
humanitas, ita homini inerat vera divinitas.” 

" Enar. II in Ps. 21, 28 (PL 36, 178): “Corpus autem Christi Ecclesia.” nar. in Ps. 
41,1 (PL 36, 464); Enar. II in Ps. 90, 1 (PL 37, 1159); Enar. in Ps. 118, sermo, 31, 1 
(PL 37, 1591); Sermo 62, 3, 5 (PL 38, 416); In Io. ev. tr., 15, 31 (PL 35, 1521); Contra Cresc., 
Il, 13, 16 (PL 43, 476; CSEL 52, ed. M. Petschenig, 374). 

2 Fnar. in Ps. 138, 2 (PL 37, 1784): “Et utique si caput est habet corpus. Corpus 
autem ejus sancta Ecclesia.” 

% In Io. ep. tr., 6, 10 (PL 35, 2025) : “Caput Ecclesiae Christus, Ecclesia Corpus Christi”; 
ibid., 10, 3 (ibid., 2057). 

* Sermo 341, 9, 11 (PL 39, 1499): “Etenim caput et corpus unus est Christus: non quia 
sine corpore non est integer, sed quia et nobiscum integer esse dignatus est, qui et sine 
nobis semper est integer, non solum in eo quod verbum est unigenitus Filius aequalis Patri, 
sed et in ipso homine quem suscepit, et cum quo simul Deus et homo est.” 

% In Io. ev. tr., 21, 8 (PL 35, 1568): “Plenitudo ergo Christi caput et membra.”’ 

% Loc. cit.: “Quid est caput et membra? Christus et Ecclesia.” 
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the Word, is substantially one with the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
With us Christ, the Word, is only “naturally” one, in the sense that he 
took to Himself our human nature, thus making us one with Christ in 
His human nature of a common stock (semen Abrahae). Beyond and 
above this common nature, however, Christ has willed to unite more 
intimately to Himself both the Church as His Body, by imparting to it 
His own life, and us as the members of His Body by spiritual regenera- 
tion. This spiritual being, the Body of Christ, is comparable to its 
type, namely, the human body. As organic unity is essential in the 
latter, so it is indispensable in the former, and as the human body with 
its members forms but one person, so is Christ with his members said 
to form, to some extent, but one “person.”*? Hence the following 
beautiful exhortation given with the consciousness and spirit of this 
unity: 

Hold to that and fix it in your memory as children of the doctrine of the Church 
and of the Catholic faith; know that Christ is both Head and Body, that the same 
Christ is the Word of God, the only Son of the Father and equal to Him. Behold, 
therefore, by what admirable favor you are united with God—even through Him, 
Who, one with God the Father, wished to be also one with us.”* 


This unity is expressed and stressed by Saint Augustine in various 
ways. We have already heard the Church called Christ in His 
plenitude or in His integrity. We find in the works of the African 
Doctor a whole series of phrases expressing a similar or equivalent 
meaning; thus: “‘totus Christus,” “unus ille,” “‘unus vir,” “vir integer,” 
“perfectus vir,” “una persona,” “sponsus et sponsa, duo in carne 
una,”® all of which replace the word “Church” and express its intimate 


27 This union or identification of the Head and the Body into one Person is not to be 
considered as consuming, and thereby depriving the members of their own personalities. 
Such a particular union as takes place between the divine personality and divine nature 
of Christ on the one hand and the human nature of Christ on the other—a union which is 
sui generis—is evidently not involved in the assertions of St. Augustine. Cf. C. Feckes, 
op. cit., p. 37. 

2% Enar. in Ps. 142, 3 (PL 37, 1846): ““Tenete hoc, et fixum omnino commendate mem- 
oriae, tamquam filii ecclesiasticae eruditionis et fidei catholicae, ut agnoscatis Christum 
caput et corpus, eundemque Christum Verbum Dei unigenitum aequalem Patri; et inde 
videatis quanta gratia pertingatis ad Deum, ut ipse voluerit esse nobiscum unus, qui est 
cum Patre unus.” 

29 Contra Donat. ep., 4, 7 (PL 43, 395-96): “‘Totus Christus caput et corpus est. Caput 
unigenitus Dei Filius, et corpus ejus Ecclesia, sponsus et sponsa, duo in carne una (Eph. 
5:23, 30, 31).” 
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relationship with Christ. In other words, the Church is simply called 
Christ, or vice-versa. A frequent and potent argument for this identi- 
fication is found by the same Doctor in the words of Christ, already 
glorified in heaven, addressed to Saul, the persecutor not of Christ 
directly but of his Church, in words which identify Christ with the 
Church: “Saule, Saule, cur me persequeris?’’*° 

In this intimate and unique unity of Christ and His Church is rooted 
the identification of Christ with His Church, taken not only abstractly 
as a corporate entity but also concretely with His members. For it is 
not the actions, attributes, and perfections of Christ alone that are 
ascribed to that entity which is the Body of Christ, but also the state, 
actions, and qualities of the members are predicated of it. As a result 
we have a variety of attributes, often widely disparate, referring to the 
same Body of Christ. This matter was deemed important enough at 
this time for a countryman of St. Augustine, a certain Tichonius,™ 
to formulate, among other rules for the right interpretation of the 
Sacred Scriptures, the rule for the interchange of predicates between 
Head and Body.® Tichonius’ exegetical code for scriptural exegesis 
has been incorporated by St. Augustine into his own volume,® com- 
mented on, and, we may say, adopted by him. Through this influen- 
tial Doctor, the same principles and exegetical method have passed to 
future generations.™ 

Certainly the knowledge and application of this principle must have 
proved itself very convenient to the Bishop of Hippo in the role of 
commentator on the whole Psalter. This is the more true if we remem- 


%® Acts 9:4; 22:7; 26:14. Vulgate: “Saule, Saule, quid me persequeris?” E.g., Enar. 
In Ps. 52, 1 (PL 36, 613). 

% This name is variously spelled; thus Ticonius, Tyconius, Tychonius. 

# The best edition of these rules is that of F. C. Burkitt, The Rules of Tichonius (Texts 
and Studies, III, n. 1; Cambridge, 1894). The words of the editor noting the influence of 
Tichonius upon Saint Augustine may conveniently be quoted here: “His greatest influence, 
however, both on his contemporaries and on succeeding generations was due to his two 
exegetical works: the Book of Rules... and the Commentary of the Apocalypse.” 

% Cf. De doct. chris., III, 31 ff. (PL 34, 82 ff.), where Saint Augustine reviews the rules 
of Tichonius with his commentaries. 

“T. Kappeli, Zur Lehre des Thomas von Aquin vom Corpus Christi Mysticum, p. 134: 


“Auch der hl. Thomas schliesst aus der mystischen Einheit zwischen Christus und der 


Kirche auf die communicatio idiomatum und verwertet sie besonders in seinen Psalmen- 
komentaren.” Cf. Sum. Theol., III, q. 15, a. 1, ad 1m, where St. Thomas solves an ob- 
jection by referring to the rules of Tichonius as found in St. Augustine’s work. 
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ber that the Saint was not in the most fortunate possible position for 
the undertaking of this gigantic task, if the literal textual meaning was 
to be arrived at through a knowledge of the original languages of 
Sacred Writ and of the Greek Fathers. He was sorely deficient in 
Hebrew, the original language of the Psalter; while his knowledge of 
Greek was sufficient for reading the Greek Fathers in the original only 
with difficulty, he preferred to read even these in Latin translations.* 

Now in explaining the psalms, the Bishop takes the liberty to use the 
accommodated sense. He frequently finds Christ, either in His own 
Person or in His Body, the Church, to be the subject described or re- 
ferred to in many psalms, even in those which are generally not recog- 
nized as messianic by students of the Old Testament. This was a 
persuasion which was not peculiar to the Bishop of Hippo, but was 
characteristic of the times. Sections of those psalms which seem in- 
congruous with Christ’s dignity and sanctity create no difficulty for 
St. Augustine. For, applying the first rule of the exegetical rules of 
Tichonius,*’ the Bishop of Hippo predicates the attributes of perfection 
which he finds described in the psalms directly and properly of Christ, 
whereas the weaknesses and imperfections he associates with the Body 


% W. Montgomery, St. Augustine (London, 1914), p. 189: “In regard to his knowledge 
of languages he freely admits his deficiencies. He knew practically no Hebrew, and he 
knew much less Greek than he could have desired.”” Then on p. 190: “As regards his 
knowledge of Greek, there has been some controversy, and his ignorance has often been 
greatly exaggerated by writers who have made passing allusions to it.” Cf. also S. Sala- 
ville, “La connaissance du grec chez s. Augustin,” Echos d’Orient, XXI (1922), 387-93; 
P. Guilloux, “Saint Augustin, savait-il le Grec?,” Rev. d’hist. ecclés., XXI (1925), 79-83; 
A. C. Nega, “El helenismo de San Agustin: Lleg6 San Agustin a dominar el griego?,” 
Religion y cult., I, II (1928), 34-35, in which article he makes the following statements: 
(1) San Agustin dominé con toda perfeccién el griego escriturario. (2) San Agustin 
supo el griego suficiente para leer y entender con entera penetraci6n las obras de los Santos 
Padres griegos. (Bossuet, Défense de la tradition, VII, 5: “Saint Augustin lisait les Grecs 
avec entiére pénétration.”) (3) San Agustin estuvo suficientemente capacitado para leer 
y entender a los cldsicos griegos en su lengua original.” 

% Cf., e.g., Tertullian, Adv. Praxean, 11 (CSEL 47, Ill, 244): “Omnes pene psalmi 
Christi personam sustinent.” 

37 The first rule of Tichonius is the following in St. Augustine’s De doctrina christiana, 
31, 44 (PL 34-82): “Prima [regula] de Domino et ejus corpore: in qua scientes aliquando 
capitis et corporis, id est, Christi et E@clesiae unam personam nobis intimari. . . non 
haesitemus quando a capite ad corpus, vel a corpore transitur ad caput, et tamen non 
receditur ab una eademque persona. Una enim persona Joquitur . . . et tamen quid horum 
duorum capiti, quid corpori, id est, quid Ecclesiae conveniat, utique intelligendium est.” 
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for of Christ. Although scriptural descriptions involve predications con- 
was cerning one person, as it were, namely the Body of Christ, the mind of 
of St. Augustine distinguishes between the attributes of the Body and 
in those of the Head. Throughout his commentaries on the psalms, the 
of saintly Doctor is careful and specific in pointing out what belongs to 
nly the Head and what belongs to the Body.** The members of Christ’s 
3. Body, although they have begun to be like to Him through the life of 


the regeneration, are nevertheless not freed from the remains of the old, 
wn unregenerated nature, and in this they are unlike their Head.*® Man 
re- does not reassume the full status of the innocent Adam in this life as a 
og- result of the redemptive work of Christ. 

$a The Head, of course, sanctifies the Body by imparting its own life 
vas and power. This sanctification is of a twofold nature, which we may 
in- term, in modern nomenclature, static and dynamic. Static sanctifi- 


for cation, which may be described also as automatic, is that which results 
of from the very union of the Body with Head. Dynamic sanctification, 
ion which may be described as meritorious, results from the powers be- 
st, stowed upon members of the Body by the Head in order that they may 
dy sanctify themselves through the actions which they perform with the 
aid of grace. Whilst the former type of sanctification is common to 
dee all who are united in the Body of Christ, the latter is measured accord- 
his ing to the degree of co-operation by the members with the powers 


een bestowed on them by the Head for their self-sanctification. Some, 
oo therefore, are more holy, others less, and still others are sinners. 
$3, The office of Christ in the Church as the Body of Christ gains addi- 
»?,” tional light and glory when a comparison is made between the roles of 
nts: 
stin % Enar. in Ps. 37, 6 (PL 36, 400): “Sic audiamus tamquam unum: sed tamen caput 
tos tamquam caput, et corpus tamquam corpus. Non dividuntur personae, sed distinguitur 
recs dignitas: quia caput salvat, salvatur corpus. Caput exhibeat misericordiam, corpus 
leer defleat miseriam, Caput est ad purganda, corpus ad confitenda peccata; una tamen vox, 
ubi non scriptum est quando dicat corpus, quando caput; sed nos in audiendo distinguimus; 
Imi ille autem tamquam unus loquitur.” nar. in Ps. 142, 3 (PL 37, 1846): “Ergo ipse Domi- 
nus Jesus Christus, caput et corpus; voluit etiam loqui in nobis, qui dignatus est mori pro 
na, nobis; membra sua nos fecit. Aliquando itaque ex persona membrorum suorum loquitur, 
ndo aliquando ex persona sua tamquam capitis nostri.” 
non %® De pec. mer. et remis., II, 8, 10 (PL 44, 157-58; CSEL 60, 82): “‘Nunc ergo et ei similes 
non esse jam coepimus, primitias spiritus habentes, et adhuc dissimiles sumus per reliquias 
um vetustatis. Proinde in quantum similes, in tantum regenerante Spiritu filii Dei; inquan- 
st.” tum autem dissimiles, in tantum filii carnis et saeculi.” 
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Christ and Adam in the spiritual destiny and economy of mankind. 
St. Paul and St. Augustine emphasize the same parallelism by portray- 
ing all men of the human race as united in Adam and then again all 
just men as united in Christ. As Adam is the head of these men by 
origin and in the order of nature, so Christ, who because of His similar- 
ity to Adam in this regard is portrayed as the second Adam, is the Head 
of mankind in the order of a new origin and a new life. As Adam is the 
fountain-head of all corporeal life to mankind, so Christ is the source of 
all spiritual life and the cause of the rebirth of the human race. The 
doctrine of the Body of Christ, therefore, must be considered with the 
background of two other pivotal doctrines in the framework of St. 
Augustine’s theological system, namely, that of the original sin of Adam 
with its effects upon posterity and the doctrine of the redemption. 
Adam is called the head of mankind, not only because the life of the 
body originates from him as from the first parent, but also because the 
natura seminalis,“ as St. Augustine expresses it, was implanted in him 
for propagation. This seminai nature brings unity to the whole human 
race, causes solidarity, and results in a certain stricter dependence than 
that of mere origin, upon our protoparent.“ Adam was chosen to be 
the parent not only of the life of the body, but also of the spiritual life 
of the soul. He was endowed with grace for himself* but also for all 
mankind. Having used his free will to sin—to abandon God—he has 


#T Cor. 15: 45; cf. Rom. 5:12-19. 

“| The expression natura seminalis is similar to the other well-known phrase ratio semi- 
nalis. By the former is meant that our future spiritual status was made dependent upon 
the protoparent Adam; we are said to have been inclosed in Adam’s person, in such a 
manner that we were to be born in the condition of the innocent Adam or the sinful Adam; 
cf. De civ. Dei, 13, 14 (PL 41, 386; ed. Dombart-Kalb, I, 572-73). The other expression, 
namely ratio seminalis, means “that all the potentialities and causes of all things that 
were to appear were fixed in the beginning not merely generically but specifically, in other 
words, that the rationes seminales were determined exactly for all future beings. ... We 
mean that these powers were there in matter, capable of producing the various effects that 
we now see and that God had commanded, as it were, these powers to produce definitely 
these facts” (M. J. McKeough, The Meaning of the Rationes Seminales in St. Augustine 
[Washington, D. C., 1926], pp. 54—55. 

© De pec. mer. et remis., III, 7, 14 (PL 44, 194; CSEL 60, 141); In Jo. ev. tr., 10, 11 (PL 
35, 1472): “Diximus... Adam unum hominem fuisse, et ipsum esse totum genus hu- 
manum.” 

* De correp. et gratia, 11, 29 (PL 44, 933): “Adam non habuit Dei gratiam? Imo vero 


habuit magnam, sed disparem.” 
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involved the whole human race in his fall“ It is thus that this nature, 
tainted by sin, devoid of the life of grace, in our first parent, passes on 
stained by sin through all ages, to all progeny,“ save for the exceptions 
which God may allow in the course of time.“ No one of his future 
children actually participated in his transgression, nor was it necessary. 
Through our carnal and natural birth alone we are inheritors of the 
tainted nature of the common father of mankind.*’ 

Thus it is evident that Adam, the protoparent, is the head as to the 
origin of our nature, but was ordained also in the councils of God to be 
the head as to the origin and preservation of justice, grace, life. This 
latter headship he has forfeited for himself and posterity. A second 
Adam, Jesus Christ, Incarnate God, is sent as the Redeemer of mankind 
and the Restorer of the lost life.“ Just as we are born to death, de- 
spoiled of the life of justice, by the first Adam, so we are reborn to the 
life of God by the second Adam.*® According to St. Augustine, then, 
our first parent was gifted with that life of the soul which he calls grace 
or justice; this gift which was destined for all was lost to the human race 
by Adam, but was restored to us by Christ. 

In the present order instituted by God, restoration to the life of 
grace involves at the same time incorporation into Christ.*° He is the 


“ Tbid., 10, 28 (ibid., 933): “Quia vero per liberum arbitrium Deum deseruit, justum 
judicium Dei expertus est, ut cum tota sua stirpe, quae in illo adhuc posita tota cum illo 
peccaverat, damnaretur.” 

® De civ. Dei, 13, 14 (PL 41, 386; ed. Dombart-Kalb I, 572-73): “Deus enim creavit 
hominem rectum, naturarum auctor, non utique vitiorum: sed sponte depravatus ju- 
steque damnatus, depravatos damnatosque generavit. Omnes enim fuimus in illo uno, 
quando omnes fuimus ille unus, qui per feminam lapsus est in peccatum, quae de illo facta 
est ante peccatum. Nondum erat nobis singillatim creata et distributa forma, in qua 
singuli viveremus; sed jam natura erat seminalis, ex qua propagaremur: qua scilicet propter 
peccatum vitiata, et vinculo mortis obstricta, justeque damnata, non alterius conditionis 
homo ex homine nasceretur.” 

“ Excepting Christ; cf. Op. imperf. c. Jul., 4, 134 (PL 45, 1429); and the Mother of 
Christ: cf. De nat. et gratia, 36, 42 (PL 44, 267; CSEL 60, ed. C. Urba and J. Zycha, 263-64). 

47 Ep. 187, 9, 30 (PL 33, 843; CSEL 57, ed. Al. Goldbacher, IV, 108): “‘Ac per hoc nec 
moreremur nisi per carnalem propagationem de membris illius veniremus.” 

48 Loc. cit.: “Duo ista quae in uno fiunt homine, nasci et renasci, ad duos homines perti- 
nent: unum ad illum primum Adam, alterum ad secundum qui dicitur Christus.” 

4° Loc. cit.: “Omnes, et omnes ideo dixit, quia in mortem nemo nisi per illum, in vitam 
nemo nisi per istum.”” Cf. De Gen. ad lit., 6, 24, 35 (PL 34, 353; CSEL 28, ed. J. Zycha, 
I, 196). 

5° Fp. 187, 30 (PL 33, 843; CSEL 57, IV, 108): “. . . nec viveremus nisi per spiritualem 
connexionem membra hujus essemus. Ideo nobis opus fuit nasci, et renasci.” 
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life-giver, but the very same act by which this life is imparted unites 
one to Him, and the resulting union remains the source of life as long 
as one does not separate oneself from Christ. The multitude of indi- 
viduals restored to this new and higher life through the vivifying effects 
of the Redeemer and Head constitutes a spiritual entity which is his 
Body here on earth. 

But when and how do men associate themselves with the Body of 
Christ in order to become its members? Here again the Saint pursues 
the analogy existing between members of the Body of Christ and the 
type, namely, the human body. In order that a human being come to 
life it must be born of man and woman; so also, that one may become 
a member of the Body of Christ, one must be reborn of God and the 
Church." To be born of God is to begin a new life by the grace and 
justification of which He is the author. To be born of the Church is 
to receive and begin this new life in baptism, which has been confided 
to the Church as the sacrament of regeneration. On account of this 
function of giving birth to a new member of the Body of Christ, the 
Church is most like to the blessed Virgin Mary who bore the body of 
Christ himself. As we have been made one with Adam in the order of 
nature to the extent of losing the life of justice which He forfeited for 
us, SO we are incorporated into Christ and made one in Him through 
a new and second birth. 

Hence all such as have received the sacrament of baptism in the 
Church are said “to have been regenerated in Christ and born from 
above” ;* they have become new men, renovated by baptism,*’ and 
have put on Christ.5* These effects produced in the baptized subject 


51 Sermo 121, 4 (PL 38, 680): “Prima nativitas ex masculo et femina; secunda nativitas 
ex Deo et Ecclesia.” 

%® Sermo 119, 4 (PL 38, 674): “Ecce sunt; sed ex Deo nati sunt.” 

53 De pec. merit. et remis., II, 27, 43 (PL 44, 177; CSEL 60, 114): “Sacramentum autem 
baptismi profecto sacramentum regenerationis est.” 

4 De Symb., 8 (Morin, Aug. Ser., p. 448): “Numquid non virgo sancta Maria et peperit 
et virgo permansit? Sic et Ecclesia et parit, et virgo est: ct si consideres, Christum parit: 
quia membra ejus sunt, qui baptizantur. Vos estis, inquit apostolus, corpus Christi et 
membra. Si ergo membra Christi parit, Mariae simillima est.” 

5 Sermo 34, 3, 6 (PL 38, 211). 

% Enar. in Ps. 75, 15 (PL 36, 966). 

57 Ep. 190, 16 (PL 33, 862; CSEL 57, IV, 152). 

58 Ep. ad Gal., 27 (PL 35, 2124); Sermo 37, 2, 16 (PL 30, 228): “Qui Christum induerunt, 
non tantum in forma sacramenti, sed etiam in opere exempli, sequentes vestigia Domini 
sui.” 
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are concomitant with, and inseparable from, the incorporation into the 
Body of Christ. For Augustine tells his hearers: “When you have 
been baptized, then you have been born members.’’*® Just as he 
pointed out that it is impossible to become a member of the visible 
Church except by the sacrament of baptism, so also the incorporation 
he now speaks of is impossible unless it be by baptism or martyrdom 
(passio) in behalf of Christ.*° So closely united, therefore, is the sacra- 
ment of baptism with incorporation into the Body of Christ, that 
Augustine speaks of baptism as the actual incorporation into the Body 
of Christ (““compages Corporis Christi”), which is the effect of baptism, 
rather than the sacrament which causes that incorporation. ‘For this 
is to evangelize Christ, not to say only that which is to be believed 
about Christ, but also that which is to be observed by him who ap- 
proaches the union of the Body of Christ [ad compagem Corporis 
Christi]. 


ORIGIN 


The concept of the Church as the Body of Christ is not original or 
exclusive with St. Augustine. It has its roots implanted very firmly 
in the books of Sacred Scripture. The learned Bishop of Hippo dis- 
covers, as do other Fathers and theologians too, intimations and allu- 
sions to it in the Synoptics;® he sees the doctrine itself and especially 
the vital elements of it in St. John,® although it fell to the lot of St 


5° Sermo, Denis XXV (Morin, Aug. Ser., p. 164). 

% De anima et ejus orig., I, 9, 10 (PL 44, 480): “Nemo fit membrum Christi, nisi aut 
baptismate in Christo, aut morte pro Christo.” 

6! De fid. et oper., 9, 14 (PL 40, 2061; CSEL 41, ed. J. Zycha, 51). 

®@ De Trin., 15, 19, 34 (PL 42, 1084): “‘. .. de quibus membris suis ait, ‘Quando uni ex 
minimis meis fecistis, mihi fecistis’ (Matt. 25: 40).” So also he alludes frequently to a text 
in Acts in confirmation of the doctrine of the Body of Christ: e.g., Enar. in Ps. 130, 6 (PL 
37, 1708): “Ipse Dominus desuper clamavit pro corpore suo, ‘Saule, Saule, quid me per- 
sequeris (Acts 9:4)? et ipsum nemo tangebat, sed pro corpore in terra laborante caput de 
coelo clamabat.”’ Cf. J. Gruden, op. cit., p. 87 ff. 

® The doctrine is certainly found in St. John as well as in St. Paul, although it is de- 
scribed from a different angle by each. A. Lemonnyer, The Theology of the New Testa- 
ment (St. Louis, 1929), p. 168: “Between the point of view of St. Paul and that of St. 
John in spite of the entire agreement between their mentality and their psychology—there 
is an undeniable difference. They do not put the emphasis on quite the same things; but 
they say the same things.” F. Monse, Johannes und Paulus: Ein Beitrag zur neutest. 
Theologie (Neut. Abhand., V, 2-3; Miinster, 1915), pp. 164, 148, 169-89: “Paulus und 
Johannes stimmen also darin iiberein, dass Christus in der innigsten Gemeinschaft zu 
seiner Kirche steht, wie die Bilder der brautlichen Liebe, des paulinischen vom Leibe und 
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Paul to be the most conspicuous, ardent, and complete portrayer of the 
doctrine of the Church as the Body of Christ. 

Since St. Augustine, the alter Paulus, follows faithfully in the foot- 
steps of St. Paul, a summary of the latter’s doctrine on this matter will 
be in place here to set out the connection between both writers. The 
Apostle of the Gentiles presents not only the general substance or broad 
outline of the doctrine on the Mystical Body of Christ but supplies us 
even with many a detail, an impressiveness of statement, a variety of 
application, a wealth of image and analogy unparalleled in any other 
sacred author. Yet it would certainly be unwarrantable to expect to 
find even in St. Paul a finished body of doctrine with the completeness 
and precision of a scientific treatise. The Apostle, as also the early 
Fathers following in his footsteps, was preoccupied more with the prac- 
tical application of this doctrine in the preservation of Christian unity 
and in the moral conduct of Christians than with the direct doctrinal 
exposition. 

The teaching of St. Paul on the unity of Christ and the faithful may 
be conveniently reduced to the following main headings: (1) analogies, 
(2) the expressions “in Christ” and “in the Lord,” (3) words com- 
pounded with the Greek ovy and translated by the Latin con. 

1) There are three analogies, whose purpose is to teach and to illus- 
trate the intimate unity of Christ and the Christians, in the Epistles of 
the Apostle. They are: the physical body, the bride and the bride- 
groom, and the spiritual temple or building. 

First, the analogy for which St. Paul has a predilection is that of the 
physical body. The Church is the Body of Christ and the Christians 
are its members. This analogy has a deep and even mysterious sig- 
nificance. The universal Church, according to St. Paul, is not an 
amorphous aggregation of individuals, not merely a social organization, 
but a unified organism, a living body, and in such there must be of 
necessity inequality and diversity of office and function for the well- 
being of the whole. 

It can be gleaned from the various passages in which this analogy 
occurs that it is portrayed by St. Paul in a twofold manner: (1) Christ 





den Gliedern, und des johanneischen vom Weinstock beweisen. Bei Johannes ist diese 
Vereinigung noch inniger gedacht.” Cf. also A. Goodier, “The Mystical Body,” The 
Month, CLIX (1932), 289-97. 
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the Head is placed in contrast to the members of the Body, i.e., the 
Church;* (2) Christ is made identical with the Church, that is, the 
Church is the Mystical Christ. The contents of both series of asser- 
tions can be reduced in the end to the oneness of Christ, the Head, and 
of the members, His Body. No doubt, behind this analogy of head and 
body lies a deep and mysterious doctrine in the Apostle’s mind, but 
particular circumstances in communities in which the doctrine was 
brought to attention occasioned its repetition in various forms. The 
primary purpose which the Apostle wishes to attain by the inculcation 
of this analogy is the preservation and enhancement of unity. There 
is only one Christ; He can have but one Body. The members of Christ 
must live in unity, that is, in harmony and concord through charity 
among themselves, and in union with their one Head. For this pur- . 
pose they must avoid heresy, which disrupts the unity of faith, and 
shun transgressions against the law of morality, whereby the bonds of 
charity are burst asunder.® 

It is evident from this analogy that the union of Christ and the 
Christians is not only an individual union, but also a corporate union. 
This latter precisely is stressed by the Apostle of the Gentiles, for in it 
lies the welfare of the Church. There is a hierarchical order of func- 
tions in the Church just as there is in the human body. In that 
hierarchy Christ is the Head*® and the Church, His Body.** Among the 
members of the Church themselves there is inequality of authority and 
diversity of function. Yet all are united by a common purpose and 
aim, by the oneness of their faith and by the bond of charity. 

These thoughts are scattered throughout the Epistles of St. Paul, 
but especially do they form a great part of the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
which is a commentary on the Church, the Body of Christ." 


Col. 1:18; 2:19; Eph. 1:22; 4:15 f. % Gal. 3:16; I Cor. 12:12; Rom. 12:4 f. 
® Gal. 3:28; I Cor. 1:10 ff; 12:12 ff; Phil. 1:27; 2:1 ff.; Eph. 4:3 ff. 
87 Eph. 4:4-16. 68 Eph. 1:22-23. 


*® Here are some of the classical texts: Eph. 1:22-23; 5:29-30; 4:7-16. Cf. J. Méritan 
“L’ecclésiologie de l’épitre aux Ephésiens,” Rev. bibliqgue, VII (1898), 343-69; A. Beel, 
“Interpretatio Eph. II, 11-22,” Collationes Brugenses, XXXVI (1936), 369-74; P. Benoit, 
“L’Horizon paulinien de l’épitre aux Ephésiens,” Rev. bibl., XLVI (1937), 343-61; E. 
Lenn, “Recapitulation in Christ,” Clergy Rev., XIV (1938), 205-15; A. Van der Heeren, 
“Quibus metaphoris in Ep. ad Ephesios designetur Ecclesia Christi et quomodo hujus 
proprietates essentiales ibidem indicentur,” Collationes Brugenses, XVI (1911), 449-54; 
id., “Instaurare omnia in Christo, Eph. 1:10,” ibid., XX V (1920), 228-32; id., “Mysterium 
a S. Paulo praedicatum,” ibid., pp. 316-19. 
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Christ is the head of the church which is his body; and this relationship is the 
most characteristic theme of the epistle. The essential place of the church in the 
divine scheme of redemption is never absent from the mind of St. Paul, but no- 
where else does he treat the theme so fully as in Ephesians, or make it so abun- 
dantly clear that redemption implies not merely a personal and individual recon- 
ciliation with God, but also membership in a corporate society of divine origin, 
the church of Christ.”° 


For the purpose of our inquiry the following conclusions may be 
drawn: 

1) An individual is brought by way of justification into union with 
Christ through the medium of, and simultaneously with, the incorpora- 
tion into the Church, the Body of Christ.” 

2) Christ and the faithful constitute one living whole, one organism, 
one Body hierarchically arranged according to diversity of function. 

3) Christ, the Head, lends not only organic unity to members incor- 
porated into the Church, His Body, but also permeates them with His 
own life, through which growth and perfection of a new spiritual order 
are attained. There is, therefore, a community of life between Christ 
and the Christians, so that both the whole and each individual in it live 
the same supernatural life. 

4) In consequence, the Church is depicted as being the continuation 
or the fullness of Christ, $o that we cannot conceive Christ any longer 
adequately unless it be done together with His complement, the Mysti- 
cal Body.” In harmony with this teaching the sufferings of the mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body of Christ have a complementary value to the 
sufferings of Christ in His physical body.” 


7 E. Graham in A New Commentary on Holy Scripture, p. 539; cf. also F. Prat, La théol- 
ogie de saint Paul (11e éd.; Paris, 1924), I, 359: “Le sujet principal . . . de l’Epitre aux 
Ephésiens est I’Eglise, prolongement du Christ dans le temps et |’espace, complement, le 
plerome du Christ.” 

7 W. J. S. Simpson in A New Commentary on Holy Scripture, p. 394: “According to St. 
Paul, the individual convert is not brought into relation with Christ so as to leave relation 
to the church secondary or optional, but rather brought into relation with Christ through 
incorporation into the church. . . . And the church into which the individual is incorporated 
is not the local church, but the larger church; not, for example, the church in Corinth, but 
the church which is the body of Christ, and which has a local representation in Corinth. 
... St. Paul’s insistence on the unity of the church, the body, and the members involves 
the conception that union with Christ is secured to the individual convert through union 
with the organism which is the body of Christ.” 

7 Eph. 1:22-23; cf. F. Prat, op. cit., II, 341-43. ™ Col. 1:18, 24. 
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5) The Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Christ,” dispenses His gifts of grace 
in the Mystical Body of Christ and is in a certain sense the Soul of that 
Body, for He operates in it the effects that the soul works in the 
physical human body.” 

Secondly, the union or oneness existing between Christ and the 
Church is compared to that of bride and bridegroom.” Christ is 
united to the faithful as a husband is to his wife.” For the union 
between husband and wife is an image of the union existing between 
Christ and the Church.”* St. Paul argues for the subjection of the 
wife to husband, since man is the head of the wife just as Christ is the 
Head of the Church, which as His Body is subject to Him. Of course, 
there is an additional title for the subjection of the Church to Christ in 
the fact that Christ is also the Redeemer of His Mystical Body; indeed, 
by redeeming the Body He has become its Head. It is this thought of 
intimate union of the faithful with Christ that is proposed by St. Paul 
as a powerful motive for Christian chastity and conjugal fidelity.”® 

Finally, in two impressive passages St. Paul compares the spiritual 
oneness of Christ and the Christians to a building of which Christ is the 
cornerstone, the keystone of the arch; the Christians are living stones 
forming this spiritual edifice and are built upon Christ, the foundation. 
Or the same image according to which the Christians form a living 
temple depicts God or the Holy Ghost as abiding in that temple, either 
in each Christian, or in all Christians corporately taken. In one pas- 
sage he says: “You are God’s building. According to the grace of God 
that is given to me, as a wise architect, I have laid the foundation. . . . 
Know you not, that you are the temple of God who dwelleth in you’’?® 


4A. Wikenhauser, Die Christusmystik des hl. Paulus (Miinster, 1928), p. 50: “Die 
Gleichsetzung von Christus und Pneuma ist eine rein dynamische. Beide Gréssen sind 
nicht schlechthin identisch, sondern Christus ist der Trager, Inhaber, Spender, Vermittler 
des Geistes. Wo Christus ist und wirkt, da ist auch der Geist, er wirkt durch den Geist 
in uns... .So ist nach paulinischer Auffassung sowohl Christus als auch der HI. Geist 
iibernatiirliches Lebensprinzip des Christen.” 

%F, Prat, op. cit., II, 347 ff.: “L’Esprit-Saint est ’4me du corps mystique. Comme 
PA4me ennoblit le corps humain par sa présence, le vivifie par son contact, le meut par son 
activité, ainsi |’Esprit-Saint anime le corps mystique du Christ: il est l’héte divin de l’Eglise 


et de chacun des fidéles; il est moteur et agent unique dans l’ordre surnaturel....” Cf. 
also ibid., I, 360-61. 
78 IT Cor. 11:2. 7 Rom. 7:2-4. 78 Eph. 5:21-24. 


7%T Cor. 6:15-16. 8°T Cor. 3:9-16. 
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And in the other passage he expatiates on this same thought in the 
following manner: “Now therefore you are no more strangers and for- 
eigners; but you are fellow-citizens with the saints, and the domestics 
of God, built upon the foundations of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief cornerstone: in whom all the building, 
being framed together, groweth up into a holy temple in the Lord. In 
whom you also are built together into a habitation of God in the 
spirit.’’*! 

To the analogies already enumerated we may add the one of the olive 
and the grafted branches by which St. Paul insinuates organical unity 
and participation in a higher life by the image of horticultural graft- 
ing.** This metaphor naturally reminds us of the one employed by our 
Lord in St. John’s Gospel, viz., of the vine and the branches,® and is a 
corroboration of the identity of the doctrine of both Apostles. 

It would be incorrect, therefore, to state that St. Paul conveys the 
doctrine of the spiritual union existing between Christ and the Chris- 
tians exclusively under the analogy of the body. Whilst it is true that 
this is the predominant and most emphatic metaphor, which has passed 
down to posterity as a doctrinal heritage, still the very same doctrine, 
or aspects of it, is illustrated, clarified, and embellished by other 
metaphors. St. Paul could find no single metaphor sufficiently exhaus- 
tive of all the content of the “mystery,” and so he uses several images 
and passes from one to the other or even mingles one with the other.™ 
All these analogies conspire to portray the inner nature, the varied 
applicability, the many-sidedness and depth of the mystery of the one- 
ness of Christ and the faithful. 

2) The solidarity of Christ and His intimate union with the Christian 
faithful finds further expression in a variety of other Pauline forms 
which throw additional light on what has been said above. For the 
present we shall confine our attention to the expression “in Christ” and 
its equivalent “in the Lord,” both of which occur in St. Paul 164 
times.* Their frequency gives rise to the belief that the expressions 
have been crystallized into a formula. These formulas primarily bear 


8 Eph. 2:19-22; cf. I Tim. 3:15. 8 Rom. 11:16 ff. 8 John 15:1 ff. 

* Cf. I. M. Vosté, Commentarius in Epistolam ad Ephesios (Rome, 1921), p. 45. 

% The count and tabulation was first undertaken by A. Deissmann in a work devoted 
to this investigation, Die neutestamentlichle Formel “in Christo Jesu’? (Marburg, 1892). 
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some reference to the mystical union of the Christian with Christ, al- 
though in some exceptional cases they may be devoid of any such 
relationship. Notwithstanding the attempts made to classify them 
according to the thoughts or actions with which the expressions occur, 
a complete or perfect classification is nies 87 Only a broad out- 
line of meanings is given here. 

a) By these formulas a new life, altogether different from the one 
already possessed and higher than it, is designated. For by this life 
men become the sons of God, are made holy, have access to God, and 
will be brought back to life after death. “If then any be in Christ a 
new creature, the old things are passed away, behold all things are 
made new.”’®* 

b) From this union comes to the one united “in Christ” power and 
strength, joy and truth. “Brethren, be strengthened in the Lord, and 
in the might of his power.”’®* 

c) In conjunction with the oneness of Christ and the Christians, the 
many passages which speak of working, laboring, and serving in Christ 
can be understood.** “Be ye steadfast and unmovable; always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, knowing that your labor is not in 
vain in the Lord.” 

d) Finally, there are those uses of the formula which have a direct 
bearing on the Church as the Body of Christ. ‘For as many of you 
as have been baptized in Christ, have put on Christ. ... For you are 
all one in Christ.”* It is evident, therefore, that the expressions “in 
Christ Jesus,” “in Christ,” and “in the Lord” occur in the framework 
of St. Paul’s theology on the oneness of Christ with individual Chris- 
tians or the corporate union of Christ with the Church. That Christ 
is in the faithful Christian so as to constitute, so to say, one being and 
life, and that Christ is united in like manner to all Christians constitut- 


% Cf. Prat, op. cit., II, 478; A. Wikenhauser, op. cit., p. 10. 

8? Wikenhauser, op. cit., p. 12. 

88 TT Cor. 5:17; cf. Phil. 3:7; Gal. 3:26; Rom. 6:11; Phil. 1:1; 4:21; Eph. 5:8; 3:12; I 
Thess. 4:17; I Cor. 15:22. 

89 Eph. 6:10; cf. Phil. 4:13, 10; 3:1; 4:4; Philemon 1:8; Gal. 5:10; II Thess. 3:4. 

% H. E. Weber, “Die Formel ‘in Christo’ und die paulinische Christusmystik,” Neue 


kirchl. Zeitschr., XX XI (1920), 219. 
* T Cor. 15: 58; cf. Rom. 16:3, 9, 12; I Cor. 9:1-2; II Cor. 2:12, 17; 12:19; Col. 4:7. 


2 Gal. 3:28-29; cf. Gal. 1:22; I Thess. 2:14; II Cor. 12:2. 
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ing but one Body is an essential portion of the Apostle’s teaching, which 
stands in the background of this Christ-phraseology.™ 

3) An appreciable series of words compounded in the Greek with ow 
and having in the Latin translation corresponding verbs with com are 
found throughout the Epistles of St. Paul. They belong here. These 
compounded words denote an intimate communion, association, and 
even in some sense identity of action or being of the faithful with 
Christ. Consequently, they are a further elucidation of the “in 
Christo Jesu” formula, or better still, a practical application of it. 
Thus those that are in Christ, that is, the faithful, co-suffer (to use the 
literal term in the English as close as possible to the original of St. 
Paul) with Christ; they co-die;* they are co-crucified,* and co- 
buried.” Tosuffer, die, and be buried is the share of a Christian here 
upon earth in conformity with Christ, coming to the Christian as a 
result of the sacrament of baptism. 

But the faithful Christian will also participate in the Lord’s resurrec- 
tion,®* that he may be associated with Christ in life,®® in ascension,! 
in glory,’ in reign,’” in heirship.'* These constitute the share of 
those united perseveringly with Christ in the life to come. At times, 
the direct principal causality of this community of action of the faithful 
with Christ is ascribed to God Himself, who is said to make the good 
Christians co-rise with Christ,’ to co-ascend into heaven,!® and to 
co-live with Him.’* It will be readily observed that the good Chris- 
tians are associated with Christ in these states or actions not only 
individually, but also corporately with one another, as a body with its 
head. For these expressions and descriptions have their elucidation 
and full meaning in the framework of St. Paul’s conception of the mys- 
tical unity of Christ with His members composing the Church, the 
most cherished analogy of which is for the Apostle the Mystical Body. 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians the spiritual union of Christ and the 


% Cf. Joh. Weiss, Das Urchristentum (Géttingen, 1917), p. 360; Wikenhauser, op. cit., 
pp. 12, 14; Prat, op. cit., II, 478. 


™ Rom. 8:17. 

% TI Tim. 2:11; Rom. 6:8; cf. Rom. 6:4-5; II Cor. 7:3. 

*® Gal. 2:20. 7 Rom. 6:4; Col. 2:12. 88 Rom. 6:4-5; Col. 2:12. 
*% Rom. 6:8; II Tim. 2:11. 100 Gal. 2:6. 101 Rom. 8:17. 

12 TT Tim. 2:12. 13 Rom. 8:17; Eph. 3:6. 1% Eph. 2:6. 


1% Eph. 2:6. 106 Eph. 2:5; Col. 2:13. 
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faithful in the mysteries of life, death, and the resurrection is particu- 
larly striking. St. Paul says: “But God, who is rich in mercy, by 
reason of his great love wherewith he has loved us, even when we were 
dead by reason of our sins, brought us to life together with Christ [con- 
vivificavit]...and raised us up together [comresuscitavit] in heaven 
in Christ Jesus.”°7 “Namely, that the Gentiles are joint heirs [co- 
haeredes] and fellow members of the same body [concorporales] and 
joint partakers [comparticipes] of the promise in Christ Jesus through 
the gospel’’.1°8 

The expressions employed by St. Paul are unusual and striking. It 
would appear that the Apostle of the Gentiles found human language 
incapable of expressing the intimate oneness of Christ and the faithful 
in the mysteries of the Incarnation, redemption, and man’s regenera- 
tion. And in some cases St. Paul finds himself obliged to coin new 
words to express to his satisfaction our union with Christ.’ 

Because this doctrine occupies such a prominent role in the writings 
of the Apostle, some call it the central theme,"° and the master-idea,™ 
with which all other dogmatic and moral teaching is connected. Others, 
however, believe that this role is to reserved for his doctrine on the 
redemption."* In any case, St. Paul’s doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ is indissociable from the Incarnation and redemption of Christ, 
for it cannot be conceived without them. But there is a common 
denominator to all these doctrines in the Person of Christ, who is to be 
considered as the focal point of the Apostle’s theology. He himself 
says: “We preach not ourselves, but Jesus Christ our Lord’’;“* and in 
another passage: “‘We preach Christ crucified.’ 

In the Synoptics, we find chiefly the external elements, the regnum 
Dei, delineated; to this St. John emphatically adds life, supernatural 
life, vita; St. Paul adds conspicuously the corporate union and the 

107 Eph. 2:4-6. 108 Eph. 3:6. 

109 F, Jiirgensmeier, Der Mystische Leib Christi (Paderborn, 1945), p. 32: “Die Wortbild- 
ungen des ‘Mit-Christus-Seins’ sind zum Teil von Paulus erst geschaffen: es geniigten 
ihm die vorhandenen nicht, um die unaussprechlich innige und mannigfache Lebensver- 
bindung der Christen mit Christus auszusprechen.” 

10 J. Gruden, op. cit., p. 42. 

ut F, Prat, “L’Idée-Mére de la théologie de s. Paul,” Etudes, LXX XII (1900), 202-23. 

u2R. Bandas, The Master-Idea of St. Paul’s Epistles or the Redemption (Bruges, 1926), 


p. viii. 
M3TT Cor. 4:5. 4T Cor 1:23. 
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designation “Corpus Christi.”"* Of all of these St. Augustine makes 
full use: he portrays his Church in its historical and geographical form, 
as an Ecclesia Catholica, a civitas; he borrows from St. John, especially 
in his excellent treatises on St. John, elements depicting the inner life 
of grace of the Church; finally, he identifies himself with St. Paul, in 
designating and describing the Church as the Body of Christ. If 
posterity has hailed our Saint with the glorious title of another Saint 
Paul,"* especially because of his doctrine on grace, then also in this 
matter it can justly be said that what one Paul wrote under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost concerning the faithful as members of Christ 
and temples of the Holy Ghost, the other Paul repeated and amplified, 
illustrated, and embellished." 

It is St. Paul, therefore, who presents the Church in its finished form 


5 A synthesis of all that is said concerning the Church in the New Testament is aptly 
found in the following presentation: F. C. Kolbe, The Four Mysteries of the Faith (London, 
1926), p. 78-79: “First of all, we take analogies only from those who know the Divine 
side—that is, Christ Himself and those whom He inspires. Then we put together all the 
analogies, and carefully refrain from interpreting one of them so as to clash with another. 
If these analogies are repeated with more and more emphasis, if the mode of their utterance 
becomes more and more sublime, our thought of the Mystery rises higher and higher. . .. 
Thus the Kingdom of God is revealed to us as a visible Empire—which we more or less 
understand. Anything further told to us can take nothing away from the fact that it isa 
visible Empire. It is then added that this Kingdom is within us. We therefore know 
that it transcends all earthly Empires. We do not take our choice between the two state- 
ments: they are true together. Further, we learn that this Kingdom is a Life, into which 
we are to be supernaturally . . . born, in which we are to be incarnationally nourished, by 
which we are to be transformed into heights utterly beyond our ken. Still it is the same 
Kingdom. Yet again, we are told that it isan Organism. It is a Vine, of which we are all 
branches, useless when separated from it unless we be re-grafted into it. It is a Temple, 
‘not made with hands,’ a living Temple, ‘built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone, in which all the building, being 
framed together, groweth up into a holy temple in the Lord, in whom you also are built 
together into a habitation of God in the Spirit’ (Eph. 2:20-22). This was not enough. 
Beyond mere organic life, beyond all living forms of art, it is a Body, human and divine, 
with all its multiplicity of members under one Head, Christ Jesus, and with one Heart 

animated by a Holy Spirit. It is even, here on earth, considered as a Human-Divine 
Personality, the Bride of Christ and the universal Mother. All these ‘analogies’ are 
crowded upon us in endless profusion in Holy Scripture, and are announced to us in words 
of such boundless enthusiasm and such sublime exaltation, that we must be blind and deaf 
to the spiritual world if we do not recognize that we are in the presence of Infinitude on 
earth.” 

u6 Cf. O. Bardenhewer, Patrologie (2 ed.; Freiburg i. Br., 1901), p. 436. 

7K. Adam, Saint Augustine, the Odyssey of His Soul (London, 1932), p. 46: “In this 
Augustine was the inspired pupil of an inspired master, the great Apostle of the Gentiles.” 
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as the Mystical Body of Christ, which is a portrayal primarily of the 
spiritual and supernatural elements of the Church of Christ.“ Nor is 
this notion touched upon in passing, but it is repeated, depicted, in- 
sisted upon, made a motive of morality and sanctity, and an integral 
part of a vast edifice of religious thought. This insistence, together 
with certain spiritual realities involved in the Body of Christ, as grace 
and charity, make St. Paul’s portrayal of it more than a mere empty 
figure of speech,"* more than a simple analogy; it is, if I may so call it, 
a “sacramental” analogy, rendering accessible to some degree, by 
visible signs, sacred truths.“ It represents and at the same time leads 
us into the mysterious realm of spiritual realities.’ 

It is no wonder, then, that such an outstanding doctrine of the one- 
ness of all in Christ, preached by St. Paul with so much unction, and 
calculated to enkindle zeal, was accepted by Christianity as a precious 
bequest. It was a favorite theme of the early Church. The Apostolic 
and subsequent Fathers and ecclesiastical writers’ recur to it again 
and again. Clement, Ignatius,’ Irenaeus, Origen, Tertul- 


us Cf. F. Prat, op. cit. (15 ed. Paris,»1927), I, 360 ff.; A. Wikenhauser, op. cit.; 
K. Schmidt, Die Kirche des Urchristentums (Tiibingen, 1927); W. Koster, Die Idee der 
Kirche beim A postel Paulus (Miinster, 1928); Tr. Schmidt, Der Leib Christi: eine Unter- 
suchung zum urchristlichen Gemeindegedanken (Leipzig, 1919); C. Feckes, Das M ysterium 
der heiligen Kirche (Paderborn, 1934), p. 17 ff.; E. Mura, op. cit., II, 49 ff.; C. Lattey, 
“Theses Paulinae,” Verbum Domini, IV (1924), 196-200, 241-44; C. Lo Giudice, “De 
Unione Fidelium cum Christo in Epistola ad Galatas,” Verbum Domini, XX (1940), 44-52; 
81-84; F. Prat, art. cit., pp. 202-223; A. Dondeyne, “Doctrina Scripturae de Christo 
Capite,” Collationes Brugenses, LXXXTIII (1933). 

19 St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., III, q. 8, a. 1, ad 2m; a. 4 c.: “similitudinarie.” 

120 Cf. Gruden, op. cit., p. 58 ff. 

111 Piatkiewicz, Mistyczne ciato Chrystusa a charaktery sakramentalne (Krakéw, 1903), p. 
13. 

1 W. O’Connor, “The Mystical Body of Christ,” Irish Ecclesiastical Record, XLVI 
(1935), 143: “. .. a reality behind the metaphor’’; ibid., p. 149: “Behind these symbols and 
figures stands a reality....” Cf. Prat, The Theology of St. Paul (tr.), I1, 350. 

3 Cf. Petavius, De Incarnatione, Lib. XII, c. 17 (Theologica Dogmata [Bruxellis, 1859], 
VII, 101-107); E. Mersch, of. cit.; J. C. Gruden, op. cit , p. 103 ff.; J. Zeiller, “La concep- 
tion de l’Eglise aux quatre premiers siécles,” Rev. d’histoire ecclésiastique, XXIX (1933), 
571-85, 827-48. 

14 Ep. I ad Cor., XLVI (PG I, 304). ™ Ep. ad Trallianos, XI (PG 8, 800). 

1% Adv. Haer., 111, XVI, 6 (PG 7, 925); ibid., III, XVIII, 1 (ébid., 932); ibid., ITT, XXIV, 
1 (ibid., 966); IV, XXXV, 7 (ébid., 1212). 

11 Contra Cel., VI, 48 (PG 11, 1373; GCS II, 119, ed. P. Koetschau). 
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lian,#* St. Cyprian,”* St. Hilary," St. Athanasius,™' St. Gregory 
Nazianzen,™ St. John Chrysostom,™ St. Cyril of Alexandria,™ St, 
Ambrose" follow in the footprints of the Apostle of the Gentiles. Some 
see in this conception of the Church an argument for unity, others a 
limpid fountain of grace, others an estimation of the high dignity of 
man, and still others a restraint against sin and incentives for charity, 
virtue, and zeal.'** 

Such was the tradition and such the doctrinal bequest which was 
offered to St. Augustine when he was received into the Church in 387, 
Naturally, the religious knowledge which he carried as a heritage from 
his childhood days and the earnest quest he made after it before he was 
admitted into the Church through baptism did not make him a Doctor. 
His internal growth, development, and formation continue to about 
400, around which time he was already in the thick of the fray with 
Donatism."* Much of his doctrine was on the surface of the faith he 
accepted. For probing and amplifying it and for developing its po- 
tentialities to meet new forms of pressure from the enemy, he delved 
into a more accurate and deeper study of Sacred Scripture™® and 
patristic tradition.“° So against Donatism as against Pelagianism he 
has recourse to the works of the preceding Fathers." 


128 De Poenst., X (PL 1, 1264). 

129 De unitate Ecclesiae, 6 (PL 4, 519; CSEL 3, ed. G. Hartel, I, 215 f.); cf. E. Mersch, 
op. cit., II, 16. 

18 De Trinitate, 2, 24 (PL 10, 66); ibid., 8, 13 (ibid., 246); ibid., 14 (ibid., 247). 

11 TI Contra Arianos, 70 (PG 26, 296); Oratio de incarnatione Verbi Dei, 8 (PG 25, 
109). 

12 Oratio 7, 23 (PG 35, 785); Oratio 2, 3 (PG 35, 409). 

133 In Gal. comment., III (PG 61, 656); Im Col., hom. 8 (PG 62, 353); in I Cor., hom. 8 
(PG 61, 72 ff.). 

14 Adv. Nest., 4 (PG 76, 193); In Jon. 11, 2 (PG 74, 560). 

1% Ep. 76, 12 (PL 16, 1259). 

1% Cf., e.g., S. Tromp, “De corpore Christi mystico et actione catholica ad mentem S§. 
Joannis Chrysostomi,” Gregorianum, XIII (1932), 312-72. 

1437 Rauschen-Altaner, Patrologie (Freiburg i. Br., 1931), p. 323: “Um das jahr 400 fiihlte 
er, dass seine innere Entwicklung abgeschlossen war.” 

138 Cf. v. Soden, Urkunden sur Entstehungsgeschichte des Donatismus (Kleine Texte, 122; 
Bonn, 1912); Stach, Swiety Augustyn w Walce z Heretykami (Lw6w, 1930), p. 7 ff. 

189 Enar. in Ps. 30, Sermo 2, 1 (PL 36, 239): “Testimoniis etiam Scripturarum, quantum 
mihi videtur, satis idoneis luculentisque firmaveram; ita ut omnino dubitari non posset 
Christum esse caput et corpus, sponsum et sponsam, Filium Dei et Ecclesiam, Filium Dei 
factum filium hominis propter nos, ut filios hominum faceret filios Dei. . . .”” 

140 Cf. H. Eibl, Augustin und die Patristik (Miinchen, 1923). 
M1 Cf., e.g., De dono pers., 19, 48 (PL 45, 1023). 
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The Donatist schism, then, was an occasion for the Bishop to inves- 
tigate more closely and to render an account of the nature of the 
Church. He stands on common traditional ground with the Donatist 
faction in assuming the Church to be the Mystical Body of Christ—a 
doctrine which was involved in their very objection against the Catho- 
lic Church, that she had lost her sanctity, and consequently could no 
longer be the Body of Christ. St. Augustine, arguing ad hominem, on 
the grounds that the Church is the Body of Christ, urges that precisely 
on this account it is Christ who as principal agent administers the 
sacraments; hence sin in the human minister does not nullify the sacra- 
ment performed by the latter, nor does it taint the Church in whose 
name and bosom it is administered.“* It was not, however, so much 
in the interest of St. Augustine either to insist on a doctrine which they 
admitted, or to unfold a notion of a Church which they believed to be 
their own, as it was to refute the claim that their Donatist Church was 
the true one and to defend his own. For this purpose, as has already 
been pointed out above, he assembles such doctrinal elements and 
signalizes such marks of the Church as bear witness principally, if not 
exclusively, to the external constitution of the Church. 

The antecedents in St. Augustine’s life permit us to envisage the 
natural appeal of a doctrine which was attuned to his soul. St. Paul’s 
presentation of the Church as the Body of Christ was.a doctrine fitted 
to find fertile soil in the mind of St. Augustine, if the intellectual and 
religious vicissitudes of his previous life are taken into consideration. 


“2 The schism originated in Africa during the persecution of Diocletian in 311. A 
party of fanatical Christians led by a certain Donatus, bishop of Numidia, refused to 
acknowledge Cecilian, the lawfully consecrated bishop of Carthage, under the pretext 
that the latter received his episcopal order from the hands of “‘traditores,” i.e., bishops 
who betrayed the sacred books into the hands of pagan persecutors. In place of Cecilian, 
Donatus consecrated a certain Majorinus, and later succeeded him. By his oratorical 
powers, Donatus contributed most to the expansion of the schism, so that he has given 
his name to the faction. 

48 The theological error, which gave rise to their faction, and which had plagued the 
African mind since the time of St. Cyprian, was that the validity of a sacrament (baptism) 
depended on the personal sanctity of the minister. 

Tt is, therefore, inaccurate to maintain or to insinuate that the direct influence of the 
combat with Donatism is the formation or development of the notion df the Church as the 
Body of Christ. Cf. e.g. Kappeli, of. cit., p. 29; J. C. Gruden, op. cit., p. 124; E. Mersch, 
“Deux traits de la doctrine spirituelle de saint Augustin,” Nouv. Rev. Theol., LVII (1930), 
391-410. This notion is supposed on both sides; it is the apologetic, external criteria that 
St. Augustine evolves and brings to the foreground in this controversy. 
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A mind that was Platonic in its formation,“ prepossessed by Platonic 
ideas and perfected in the Neo-Platonism of Plotinus and others, was 
adapted to a spiritual and idealistic conception of the Church. This 
same notion he was able to adjust in such a manner as to replace the 
tenets of Manicheism, to which he adhered for nine years in his early 
days. For the two sources, the one of good and the other of evil, of 
the Manicheans, he discovered in Christianity two similar bodies, the 
good, constituting the Body of Christ (Corpus Christi), the evil forming 
the body of the devil (corpus diaboli), although both of these bodies are 
not conceived as being formed and constituted in the same way. 


CRITIQUE 


‘ There can be no doubt that the doctrine of the Church as the Body 
of Christ holds a very important place in the works of the great Bishop 
of Hippo. Its repeated use, its untiring application, its designed de- 
scription and exposition cause it to be probably more conspicuous and 
striking than any other doctrine in his entire works, with the exception 
of his doctrine on grace, which is the most famous of all his doctrines 
chiefly because of the acrimony of the prolonged disputes that surround 
it. This frequent recurrence and emphatic exposition of the doctrine 
of the Body of Christ is noted by all students of St. Augustine. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that this doctrine which holds such an im- 
portant place in his mind enters as an essential constituent into St. 
Augustine’s conception of the Church,“* and forms an integral and 
indispensable part of his theological system and a vital factor in his 
teachings on the Christian religion. 

However, it would be an exaggeration and inaccurate to say with 
Vetter,” Hofmann,"* and Gruden, in the case of St. Augustine, and 


45 C, Boyer, Christianisme et Néoplatonisme dans la formation de s. Augustin (Paris 
1921). 
146 M. Grabmann, “Augustinus,” Lexikon fiir Theol. und Kirche (Freiburg i. Br., 1930), 
I, 832: “Der paulinische Gedanke von der Kirche als dem corpus Christi mysticum ist fir 
die augustinische Lehre vom Weiterleben und Weiterwirken Christi in der Kirche fir 
seinen dogmatischen Kirchenbegriff grundlegend.” Cf. J. Tixeront, Histoire des dogmes 
(6e éd.; Paris, 1921), II, 384. 

147 J. Vetter, Der hi. Augustinus und das Geheimnis des Leibes Christi (Mainz, 1929), p. 
8: “Das Geheimnis des corpus Christi, das zentralmysterium der augustinischen The 
ologie.” 

48 F, Hofmann, Der Kirchenbegriff des hl. Augustinus (Miinchen, 1933), p. 148: “Der hl 
Augustinus hat die Idee der Einheit der Glaiibigen mit Christus im Heiligen Geiste, die in 
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with Anger,®* and Kappeli,™ in the case of St. Thomas, that this doc- 
trine is the center of all the teaching of the one or the other Doctor." 
This much can, however, be asserted without any exaggeration, that in 
the teaching of St. Thomas and especially of St. Augustine a far more 
important role is accorded to this doctrine, in itself and in its relation 
to the rest of theology, than has been recognized as a general rule in 





dem Bilde von ‘caput et corpus unus totus Christus’ ihren treffenden Ausdruck findet, in 
das zentrum seines Kirchenbegriffes, ja seiner Theologie iiberhaupt gestellt.”’ 

49 Gruden, op. cit., p. 124: “... his [St. Augustine’s] whole theology centers around 
the doctrine of the mystical body.” 

18 Anger-Burke, The Doctrine of the Mystical Body, p. xvi: “In that vast synthesis of 
revealed mysteries there is one master idea, one center to which all other lights converge, 
one common idea which shines forth everywhere, on all different parts of dogma, which is a 
guiding thread, which gives to the system unity, cohesion, and, as it were, life. All these 
separate rays of truth emanate, spring from a common light, a center which we find by 
following them, and from which we are able to view their infinite variety, as we gaze upon 
the whole. This central idea, this unifying viewpoint, this common source, in the theology 
of St. Thomas is the doctrine of the Mystical Body.” 

1 Cf. T. Kappeli, op. cit., p. 2, where this doctrine is called the heart of his theology. 

18 More reserved concerning the centrality of this doctrine than the authors quoted 
above is E. Mersch when he remarks: “Il en a fait un centre pour sa prédication et ses 
enseignements ...” (op. cit.). So much with regard to St. Augustine; but, arguing from 
other sources, the same author in a subsequent article, “Le Christ mystique, centre de la 
théologie comme science,” Nouvelle revue théologique, LXI (1934), 440-75, arrives, by way 
of a synthesis, at the conclusion that the “prime intelligible” of theology—the object and 
the subject of theology and especially dogma—is to be treated from the viewpoint of the 
Mystical Body of Christ: “De méme que, dans sa realité, le Christ mystique fait toute 
lunité des realités surnaturelles, de méme aussi Ja vérité qui exprime ce qu’il est fait l’unité 
de toutes les vérités qui formulent ce qu’est le surnaturel” (p. 461). In a still later article, 
“L’Objet de la théologie et le Christus Totus,” Recherches de science religieuse, XXVI 
(1936), 129-57, proceeding along historical and analytical lines, Mersch is constrained to 
correct the object of theology which he previously pointed out. He says, “il n’est pas 
tout a fait heureux de dire” (p. 151), that the “Mystical Christ” is the object of theology. 
It must be said: “La formule exacte est celle qu’emploient les anciens scolastiques; l’objet 
de la théologie, c’est le Christ tout entier, le Christus totus...” (p. 151). In determining 
this object, Mersch bases himself upon the earlier Scholastics, for he admits that the 
teaching of the later ones is not so favorable: “Chercher l’objet qui contient en lui tout ce 
dont parle Ja théologie, c’est 14, déclare Vasques, un travail qui n’en vaut pas la peine, ‘de 
quo, ut diximus, non est multum curandum.’ En parlant ainsi, ce n’est pas seulement son 
avis qu’il exprime, c’est l’attitude générale” (p. 150). J. C. Murray, S. J., treating of a 
unifying factor of the theology for the layman, follows in the footsteps of Father Mersch; 
the former says: “In this sense, its subject, its central theme or master idea will be the 
Christus totus, Christ, head and members. In other words, a lay theology should be built 
on the pre-Thomistic, Augustinian theory and its formula” (“Towards a Theology for 
the Layman: The Pedagogical Problem,” THEeotocicaL Stuptes, V [1944], 363). 
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modern times. Earlier theologians perceived the dynamic power that 
this doctrine could generate for religious living and sensed at the same 
time its manifold connections and relations to other doctrines, so that 
it was not a unit standing aloof and by itself, but was one part of a vital 
organic whole, whose many other parts were so correlated and inter- 
dependent, that each of them, when considered fully, was found to 
have a bearing on the doctrine of the Body of Christ." 
Notwithstanding the multiple correlation of this teaching to other 
doctrines, it cannot be simply said, as Vetter, Hofmann, and others 
have asserted, that the doctrine of the Mystical Body as such is the 
center of St. Augustine’s entire system of theology. By “center” 
these writers seem to mean that doctrinal object in the Saint’s theology 
toward which all other doctrines converge, or from which they radiate, 
or around which they cluster—a central object, therefore, which im- 
parts to them their coherence and unity. Such a doctrine will conse- 
quently be of paramount importance in the theology in which it stands 
as the center, and perhaps constitute the very object of that science. 
It will be found to be more correct, however, to see Christ himself, 
Christ as such, occupying the center of St. Augustine’s religious and 
theological thought.“* For Christ as the Head of the Church is only 
one element of the doctrine concerning Christ. His Headship repre- 
sents only one of His offices; He is also, in the present order or economy 
of grace, the Mediator, the Redeemer, the Priest, and the King. Itis 
true that for the Bishop of Hippo the notions of these titles in the 
present state are interwoven the one with the other, yet they involve 
distinct doctrines. Common to all of these offices is the Person of 


188 Tt is certain that the doctrine of the Mystical Body is being continually linked with, 
and correlated to the other great doctrines in St. Augustine’s theology. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the Incarnation and Redemption; the sacraments and the triad: faith, hope and 
charity; grace and justification; the Church of the Old Testament and the heavenly Church 
of the future—these and other elements are linked, as parts of a coherent theological 
system, with the Church viewed as the body of Christ. 

14 According to M. J. Congar, ‘“The Idea of the Church in St. Thomas,”’ The Thomis, 
I (1939), St. Thomas’ conception of the Church is theocentric: “. . . focussing the attention 
first on the theological or theocentric phase, and after that on the ‘Christ’ or christocentric 
phase. ... (St. Thomas]... has thrown into relief the theological or theocentric phase 
before the ‘Christ’ or christocentric one” (p. 340). He adds: “‘And yet, the second aspect 
is in nowise minimized or blurred by the first ... we read on and find in St. Thomas a 
strong christological idea of the Church” (p. 340). 
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Christ, the Incarnate Word, from whom they radiate, as it were. So, 
too, all other doctrines, which do not involve Christ in their conception 
as immediately as the offices of Christ enumerated above, can be made 
more or less directly to revolve about the Person of Christ or even can 
be resolved into those offices. 

Although he contributed, incomparably more than any one else, 
ample and precious doctrinal material to the theological structure which 
was erected by scientific and speculative Scholasticism, St. Augustine 
must be considered primarily as a practical churchman, who was de- 
voted to instructing the faithful in the teaching of the Gospels and the 
Church, and in defending staunchly and indefatigably that teaching 
against heretical errors. Now, as in St. Paul, so in Augustine, the 
second Paul, Christ is placed in the center of all religious teaching; it 
starts from Christ, and leads to Christ. If the other doctrines are 
brought into correlation with Christ, as they were correlated in the 
mind of St. Augustine, the result is a Christocentric theology. Even 
though some doctrines will be more remote than others in relation to the 
Christological center, yet they will be found to be so bound up in it as 
to constitute an integrating and coherent part of it. In consequence 
we can say that Christ is Augustine’s whole theology, or, as many 
Scholastics have expressed it,’ that the whole Christ, the Christus 
totus, constitutes his whole theology. 

This centrality of Christ, as one toward whom all doctrines converge 
and around whom they are woven because He gives them being, 
meaning, and coherence, is accepted and taught in the systematic and 


5K. Adam, The Spirit of Catholicism (New York, 1929), p. 15, places the “mystical 
oneness of Christ and the Church” as a many-century-long conviction ‘from Origen to 
Augustine and Pseudo-Dionysius and thence to Thomas Aquinas’ that “stands in the 
centre of the Church’s doctrine.” Yet, when he describes this centrality in dogmas of the 
Christian religion, it is Christ himself around whom all doctrines are woven and in whom 
they find unity; for he says, “all the dogmas of the Catholic Church are stamped with the 
name of Christ” (p. 16). 

4% M. del Rio, art. cit., p. 402, makes Christ in his threefold Augustinian consideration, 
as God, as God-Man in himself, and as God-Man with his Body the Church, comprise his 
whole theology and religion: “Contemplando al mismo tiempo en los tres sentidos, non cabe 
duda de que su estudio comprende toda la ciencia teol6gica, todo el dogma, la religién, la 
moral y la mistica.” 

187 Cf. E. Mersch, “L’Objet de la théologie et ie Christus Totus,” Recherches de science 
rd, XXVI (1936), 129-57. 
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scientific treatises of the modern theologian,"* as it was by the Prelate 
of Hippo. Nevertheless, systematic and speculative theology, being 
intent upon an exposition and an analysis of individual doctrines, is 
liable to lack a synthetic view of the whole theological domain and thus 
lose sight of the correlation of one doctrine to another. The religionist 
and the preacher more readily perceive Christ’s central place in Chris- 
tian doctrine and devotion. The movement inaugurated some years 
ago in Europe to make theology in schools and universities more 
adapted to practical life and more directly ready for the use of the 
priest as spiritual director of souls in his parish duties stresses the 
centrality of Christ in the whole domain of theology and recognizes 
Christ to be the very object of theology.“* The promoters of this 
movement can appeal to St. Augustine’s doctrine in support of it. 

It is true that Neo-Platonic contemplation, whereby there is effected 
a union of the subject with God, plays a great role in the religious 
thought of St. Augustine; yet in whatever sense it is interpreted, it 
does not displace Christ either from the part He plays in the attainment 


488 Namely, the mystery of Christ’s Incarnation or Redemption, or both taken to- 
gether, are presented by theologians as the center of Christian teaching toward which 
all doctrines converge and with which all are correlated. E.g., L. Lercher, Imstitutiones 
Theologiae Dogmaticae (Oeniponte, 1925) III, 2 f.; G. Van Noort, De Vera Religione (5 ed.; 
Hilversum, 1929), p. 104; F. Galtier, De Incarnatione et Redemptione, p. v: “Incarnationis 
et Redemptionis mysterium est, quo tota fere vertitur fides christiana.” 

189 F, Lakner, Theorie einer Verkiindigungstheologie, Theologie der Zeit (Wien, 1939), p. 
51: “Es ist gleich anfangs zu betonen, dass bei der kerygmatischen Darbietung immer das 
eine vor Augen zu halten wire: Christus ist das Subjekt der Verkiindigungstheologie und 
der Verkiindigung selbst und muss es bleiben. Das wird allzu leicht iibersehen und hat 
zur Folge, dass zum ersten die Einheit des Kerygmas verlorengeht und damit auch die 
psychologische Durchschlagskraft;,dass zum zweiten die Verkiindigung, mag sie auch aus 
einer geistreichen Meditation erwachsen, doch nicht die Frohbotschaft ist, nicht das ‘evan- 
gelizo vobis gaudium magnum, Salvatorem Christum Dominum.’ Denn Christus ist der 
Mittelpunkt aller Offenbarung, zu ihm fiihrt alles hin, von ihm aus gelangt man zum 
Anfang und zum Ende; er allein kennt den Vater und den Geist; er ist gekommen, um uns 
vom Vater zu sagen und uns den Geist zu senden; wer ihn sieht, sieht auch den Vater, und 
wer in ihm ist, in dem ist auch der Vater und der Heilige Geist.” Cf. on this topic the 
following recent works and articles: H. Rahner, Eine Theologie der Verktindigung, (2 ed.; 
Freiburg i. Br., 1939); F. Dander, Christus alles und in allen: Gedanken zum Aufbau einer 
Seelsorgsdogmatik (Innsbruck, 1939); F. Lakner, “Das Zentral-object der Theologie,” 
Zeitschrift f. kath. Theologie, LXII (1938), p. 1-36; Felipe Pardinas e Yllanes, ““Hacia una 
Teologia Cristocéntrica aplicada a la Vida: Christus,” Revista Mensual, III (1938), 833 
ff; J. A. Jungmann, “Christus als Mittelpunkt religiéser Erziehung,” Stimmen der Zeit, 
CXXXIV (1938), 218-33; J. C. Murray, art. cit., p. 363 ff. 
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of that union or from His central position in Augustinian theology. 
For Jesus Christ is an indispensable and pivotal factor in the integral 
plan of salvation,’** which is the final attainment and fruition of God 
in the beatific vision. This will be clear from a summary of the process 
whereby the soul reaches God. God as the Supreme Good is the end 
of man. In the attainment and final, definitive possession of this end 
lies the supreme happiness of man. Yet this end cannot be reached 
without the mediatorship of Jesus Christ. Through the acceptance of 
His doctrine in faith and through actual incorporation obtained 
through the sacramental institutions of Christ, man identifies himself, 
so to speak, with Him and is on the right path which leads to the 
attainment of God. Through faith and charity men become one with 
Christ so as to constitute themselves members of the Body of Christ 
here on earth in the visible Church. Those who will persevere in their 
union with Christ, those who remain united to this Body to the end, 
will constitute the celestial Body of Christ for eternity and will be true 
and permanent possessors of God in life everlasting. 

The conception of Christ as one with the Church is the key to a right 
understanding of St. Augustine’s psychology toward the Catholic 
Church (the Catholica, as he calls it) of which he was a bishop. It was 
a Church conceived in the Incarnation and born of the Redemption; it 
was animated by the divine life of Christ; it was a continuation of His 


1 The following passage, therefore, is inconsistent with what has been said about 
Christ’s supreme role in man’s salvation and his centrality in St. Augustine’s theological 
thought: “It is significant that Christ had a comparatively small place in his system. In 
this he was different from most of the Fathers. His religious experience was an experience 
of love for God and communion with him, and he needed no mediator through whom to 
find his way to God. His doctrine of God as the only real being and the only real good, and 
as almighty and all-controlling will, was complete without Christ. He did not begin with 
Christ and discover God in him and through him, as so many primitive Christians did. 
On the contrary he began with God and his faith in Christ was secondary rather than 
primary. In his earlier works he had little to say about him. Later he made more of 
him and declared over and over again that he was the only way to God, but it is evident 
that his growing interest and emphasis were due rather to the influence of Christian tradi- 
tion than to his own religious need. In general it may be said that where he came to 
reflect upon Christ he thought of him primarily as the head of the church which, as his 
body, enjoys the benefits of all he has done. Augustine’s own communion with God was 
immediate and direct, but as a Catholic Christian he recognized the necessity of the church 
and the sacraments, and similarly he recognized the necessity of Christ the head of the 
church without whom neither church nor sacraments had any value” (A. C. McGiffert, 
A History of Christian Thought [New York, 1933], II, 104). 
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life on earth, or rather, it was one with Him. The Saint could not but 
envisage Christ, His work and His life in the Church. The Church as 
the Body of Christ is brought into bold relief in preference to the 
institutional conception; Christ as the Head is brought into sharp focus 
from the whole concept of the Church asthe Body. Foritis the Head 
that lends its life and dignity to members assumed into union with it. 
It is the Head that assures inestimable value to the Church as a whole. 
Nor does the attention focussed upon Christ the Head distract our mind 
from theocentricism or detract from the doctrine of union with God. 
For the African Bishop is ever mindful in his theology of the Mystical 
Body, of the inseparability of Christ’s humanity from His divinity, or 
to use his own phrase, of Christ’s “human divinity and divine human- 
ity.” In the union of Christ with His members—in Christ’s life and 
sanctification which suffuses itself through this spiritual organism—ies 
the explanation of Augustine’s glow of devotion, zeal, and love for the 
Church, the like of which we seldom find. 

Just as St. Paul does not exactly indulge in speculation on the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ, but rather supposes it to be the property and 
knowledge of the Christians of his day, and uses it primarily for its 
internal value as an exhortative expedient, so St. Augustine makes no 
special effort to embark upon an extended treatise concerning the same 
point of doctrine, although occasionally some additional light is cast 
upon the doctrine. In the estimation of the African Bishop, the great 
value of this revealed truth lay in its power as an incentive for genuine 
Christian living. He was a bishop, a preacher, an instructor, an inter- 
preter of the Scriptures for his flock, and, in these capacities, there was 
hardly a better tool at his disposal than that which was wielded adroitly 
by the Apostle of the Gentiles in exhorting, admonishing, and instruct- 
ing the first Christians. This above all is the reason for his repeated 
reference to this doctrine in his pastoral works, whereas in his contro- 
versial works against the Donatists it is presupposed rather than 
defended or expounded. Referring to the Body of Christ, he offers an 
apology for the frequent repetition of this doctrine, saying: 


These truths are not new to you. You have always heard them. But it is 
necessary on occasions to recall them. Even the Scriptures are so closely bourd 
together in their different parts that we find there many repetitions; and again, 
repetition is not useless. The cares of this world often choke the good seed. The 
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Savior Himself saw fit to recall to us many times what the world leads us to 
forget. 

In comparing the exposition of the Bishop of Hippo with the inspired 
text of the Apostle of the Gentiles the fidelity of St. Augustine to St. 
Paul’s teaching appears. The main elements of the former’s doctrine 
are clearly traceable to the writings of the latter. There is, however, 
one exception. Generally, there is a temptation for any one applying 
the metaphor of St. Paul to carry the figure too far in a material and 
realistic sense by specifying various groups of Church members as 
corresponding to certain parts of the body. St. Paul does argue the 
existence of various offices and various grades of dignity in the Church 
from the diversity of corporeal members in the physical body; each 
member of the latter has its own service to perform, according to which 
its dignity is measured. Yet all members are in one and the same 
body and the preeminence or nobility of any one redounds to the use 
and glory of the rest.’ But St. Paul never identifies any office or 
group of members in the Church, the Body of Christ, with any particu- 
lar part of the physical body, and thereby does not distract our spiritual 
conception with an admixture of the material and corporeal. 

St. Augustine, on the other hand, goes beyond the limits adhered to 
by St. Paul and makes analogies, comparisons, and applications of 
various parts of the body to certain groups of members in the Church. 
Some resemblance makes them correspond to or be likened to that 
particular place in Christ’s Body. The Apostles, because they clung so 
closely to the sides of Christ, he likens to a garment of the Body of 
Christ ;! in one place, the evangelists and preachers of the word of 
God may be considered as the feet of Christ, by reason of their 
missionary journeys; in another, the poor, in their low position, 
are likened to the feet in the Body of Christ, and our works of mercy 
towards them are as the wiping and anointing of the feet of the Lord.’ 

11 Enar. in Ps. 140, 3 (PL 37, 1817). 

12 T Cor. 12:14 ff. 

163 Sermo 43, 4, 7 (PL 38, 417): “Vestem putate Apostolos, sub textura unitatis ad- 
haerentes lateribus Christi.” 

14 Enar. in Ps. 51,9 (PL 36, 606): “Qui sunt pedes Domini? Evangelistae sancti, de 

_ dictum est: Quam speciosi sunt pedes eorum qui annuntiant pacem, qui annuntiant 
na. 
18 In Io. ev. tr., 50, 6 (PL 35, 1759): “Unge pedes Jesu: bene vivendo dominica sectare 
vestigia. Capillis terge: si habes superflua, da pauperibus, et Domini pedes tersisti; capilli 
enim superflua corporis videntur.” 
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In other passages the strong are called the bones of the Body;'® the 
saints—the spiritual—are said to be the mouth, whereas the 
wicked—the carnal—are marked as the abdominal region;'*’ the 
leaders of the Church, whose task it is to cut off men from error 
and heresy and to bring them into the Body of Christ, are said to be 
the teeth.'** 

It must be noted, however, that these comparisons are very rare 
when one considers the bulk of the Saint’s writings and the innumer- 
able passages referring to Christ’s Body. They occur almost exclu- 
sively in his exegetical treatises, for the most part in explanation of the 
psalms, in which it is evident that the author is permitting himself 
the liberty of the accommodated sense. Yet, because of the tremen- 
dous influence which he exercised on Scholastic and post-Scholastic 
theologians, these rhetorical lapses of St. Augustine gave these men 
grounds for even more labored and realistic attempts to find corre- 
sponding and appropriate places in the Body of Christ for the diverse 
classes of members in the Church. Many writers, elaborating on St. 
Augustine’s description, have left no part of the human body unex- 
ploited in making it correspond figuratively to some particular group 
in the Church. By these comparisons and analogies they have in this 
regard exposed the pregnant and sacred metaphor of the Church as the 
Body of Christ to anthropomorphic excesses and to ridiculous triviali- 
ties. It will suffice to point out here a few examples of such exaggera- 
tion: Thormas (Waldensis) Netter,* Driedo,” Sonnio,™ St. 


16 Enar. in Ps. 41, 18 (PL 36,476): “Cum videamus fortes Ecclesiae plerumque scan- 
dalis cedere, nonne dicit corpus Christi: Confringit inimicus ‘ossa mea’? Ossa enim fortes 
sunt, et aliquando ipsi fortes tentationibus cedunt.” 

187 Enar. in Ps. 43, 25 (PL 36, 492): “Sed quare dicti sunt venter, nisi quia carnales sunt: 
ut os Ecclesiae in sanctis sit, in spiritualibus sit; venter Ecclesiae in carnalibus sit? Itaque 
os Ecclesiae eminet; venter absconditus est—tamquam mollior et infirmior.” 

168 Fnar. in Ps. 4,7 (PL 36, 75). 

168 Thomas (Waldensis) Netter, Doctrinale Antiquitatum Fidei Ecclesiae Catholicae 
(Venetiis, 1571 and 1757), Lib. II, art. 2, cap. XIV: “Istae tamen divisiones operationum, 
divisiones generant Religionum ut quibusdam accessit affectio contemplandi, et facti sunt 
corda Ecclesiae, ut sunt sanctissimi anachoritae. Quibusdam psallendi votum Deo die 
ac nocte; et facti sunt collum Ecclesiae, ut sunt omnes pene claustrales. Quibusdam do- 
cendi exarsit devotio, et facti sunt oculi, ut sunt milites hospitales. Omnes tamen istae 
divisiones membrorum, non ex operationibus professionum, sed ex professionibus opera- 
tionum distincta membra constituunt. Virgines enim, si tantum continent, lumbi prae- 
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Bellarmine.*” Yet the judgment which is passed upon these men 
and their doctrine by Taylor, reviewing the history of the times, is 
harsh and unfair.‘* It must be borne in mind that these excesses did 
not affect the whole doctrine as such nor the noble religion and ideology 





cincti sunt opere; si hoc profiteantur perpetuo facere, lumbi praecincti sunt stabilitate 
membri, et officii facultate. Et qualiter membra varia unam corporis salutem operantur 
communiter, ita distinctae professiones communem agunt hospitalitatem corporis Christi, 
et matris Ecclesiae.” Jbid., cap. XVI: “Et instar humani corporis, quod apud anatomias 
medicorum tres obtinet regiones, animalium, scilicet membrorum, spiritualium, et nutri- 
tivorum; ita in corpore Christi mystico tres regiones habemus, secundum tres status 
Evangelicos jam praedictos, ita ut Clerici locum sensuum teneant, a sursum usque ad 
humeros; secundum monachi, spiritalia meditantes in pectore; et tertium laici, corpora- 
liter nutrientes et molem corporis sustinentes, etiam usque ad talos. Et velut in humano 
corpore sunt tria ligamenta membrorum, nervi scilicet, venae, et arteriae; ita in corpore 
Ecclesiae tria sunt ligamenta similia, Fides, scilicet, Spes, Charitas, quibus membra Christi 
ad Caput Christum et ad se invicem colligantur.” 

170 Joannes Driedo, De Ecclesiasticis Scripturis et Dogmatibus libri IV (Lovanii, 1533), 
Ill, 297. 

in Franciscus Sonnio, Demonstrationum Religionis Christianae libri II (Lovanii 1556), 
II, 450-51: “Siquidem ecclesia cum assimilatur corpori, sua habet membra, suum caput, 
suos capillos, suam faciam, genas, oculos. . . .” ; 

12 Concio XLII, De Nativitate Beatae Mariae Virginis (Opera Omnia [Parisiis, 1873], 
IX, 378-80): “Ecclesia integrum quoddam et pulcherrimum corpus est, cujus caput Chri- 
stus, Deus et Homo... Cor autem, quod in medio corpore invisum .. . Spiritus sanctus 
est....Iam vero collum... Virgo Mater est: ipsa est enim capiti proxima... Porro 
humeri Apostoli, et Episcopi ac pastores caeteri dici possunt ... Brachia vero... Mar- 
tyres... Pectus autem... Prophetae... Renes vero illi sunt, qui poenitentiae, jejuniis 
...incumbunt. Viscera virgines sunt ...Genua, auditores, illi sunt, qui genibus flexis, 
fundendis precibus incumbunt... Denique pedes, ... matrimonio copulatos designant. 
Stomachus .. . clerici sunt... .” 

13H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind (Sth ed.; London, 1930), II, 305: “The Middle 
Ages, delivered over to allegory and to an unbridled recognition of the deductions of allegor- 
ical reasoning, argued thus: Mankind is a community; mankind is also an organism, the 
mystical body whereof the head is Christ. Here was an allegory potent for foolishness or 
for wisdom. It was used to symbolize the mystery of the oneness of all mankind in God, 
and the organic co-ordination of all sorts and conditions of men with one another in the 
divine commonwealth on earth; it was also drawn out into every detail of banal anthro- 
pomorphic comparison. From John of Salisbury to Dante and Occam and Nicholas 
Cusanus, no point of fancied analogy between the parts and members of the body and the 
various functions of the Church and State was left unexploited.”” This quotation does not 
do justice to the teaching of those theologians on the Mystical Body of Christ. A pro- 
nouncement upon a doctrine involving many complex religious elements and having a 
centuries-long history demands the knowledge and services of a historian of religious doc- 
trine in order to penetrate into its genuine meaning and history. 
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for which it stands (for this they receive no recognition from the afore- 
mentioned author), but only the exploitation of it in some particular 
misguided direction. 

Apart from this accidental lapse which had in its wake worse conse- 
quences, St. Augustine takes care, in presenting this doctrine, not to 
overstep the bounds of propriety and decorum set by the inspired 
originator. This, I believe, for a preacher handling a doctrine of this 
peculiar type, is indicative of a virile and right sense in his religious 
mentality. His doctrine on the Body of Christ is always grave, digni- 
fied, absorbing, and inspiring. And yet this same doctrine of St. Paul, 
admitting of elasticity and applicability, was so molded by the mind of 
the holy Bishop as to take on a distinctly Augustinian character. It 
was this Augustinian recasting, with a modest dose of speculation that 
it entailed, rather than the immediate pages of the inspired source, 
which entered into the bulk of medieval theology. 

As to the extension of the Body of Christ, the Bishop of Hippo has 
not the consistence of a scientific writer who commits himself defini- 
tively by drawing up a definition of his concept. It is not at first easy 
to ascertain whether the Mystical Body is to be limited to the Church 
here upon earth or to be so extended as to include the Church as it is 
in heaven without a blemish or a wrinkle. St. Augustine is elastic in 
his conception, so as to include, in the more extended notion of the 
Church, those generations also which have preceded the inception of 
the Body of Christ through the Incarnation. Thus all the just of the 
Old Testament who attained salvation through faith in the coming 
and Person of Jesus Christ, are members of Christ’s Body. This con- 
ception is linked with the Church, the Body of Christ, as being the only 
salvific medium. 

The extension of the Body of Christ may be summarized in the 
following manner: 

1) In the widest sense, as encompassing all who attain salvation, 
the Body of Christ embraces also those who have preceded its historical 
inauguration in the Person of Christ. In this manner the just of the 
Old Testament are said to be members of Christ. 

2) In a narrower sense the Church of the future or the celestial Body 
of Christ may be identified with His Body here upon earth, since the 
Church upon earth has as its aim the attainment of the heavenly 
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Church. The future stage of the Church, which is irrevocably attain- 
able by and through the Church on earth, is presented by tie Saint as 
already presently existing, or a part of the one presently existing on 
earth. 

3) In the strictest sense, the Body of Christ in the works of St. 
Augustine is coincident with the visible Catholica or juridical Church. 
It is only in the latter that the Body of Christ is fully realized according 
to all of the constituent elements. Even here, however, not all the 
members constituting the visible and sacramental Church participate 
in like degree in the life of the Body of Christ. 


INFLUENCE 


St. Augustine occupies without doubt the highest pinnacle of patris- 
ticattainment. Through his speculative and creative powers, through 
his universality and versatility, through his prolificness and geniality, 
St. Augustine shines forth uniquely among the Fathers.’ It can 
safely be said that he became the greatest religious luminary of the 
Western world and that present theology can ultimately be traced back 
to his genius, as he was most truly its creator.’ 

As St. Augustine drew copiously from Sacred Scripture and the 
patristic works of his predecessors and contemporaries, leaving them 
enriched by the fruits of his creative and speculative powers, so subse- 
quent Fathers, up to the very beginning of the period of Scholasticism, 
made abundant use of the sacred lore contained in his works. The 
shadow of this towering intellectual giant not only was cast over the 
patristic attainments of the past, but also was projected far into the 
future, damping creative endeavor and originality. Subsequent ages 
were engaged in digesting, assimilating, coordinating, and putting into 


14M. Grabmann, Geschichte der katholischen Theologie (Freiburg i. Br., 1933), p. 16: 
“Gleichwohl findet sich der spekulativste von allen, und zugleich der universellste und am 
meisten schépferisch wirkende Theologe unter den lateinischen Vatern; es ist der hl. Augus- 
tinus, in welchem die ganze patristische Entwicklung gipfelt.” B. Altaner, Patrologie 
(Freiburg i. Br., 1938), p. 268: “Augustin ist der grésste Philosoph der Vaterzeit und wohl 
der bedeutendste und einflussreichste Theologe der Kirche iiberhaupt, dessen iiberragende 
Leistungen schon zu seinen Lebzeiten nicht wenige riickhaltlose Bewunderer fanden.” 

1% M. Grabmann, op. cit., p. 21: “Der hl. Augustinus, der grésste Philosoph der Vater- 
zeit, der geistes-gewaltigste und einflussreichste Theologe der katholischen Kirche, ist 
der eigentlichste Schépfer der abendlindischen Theologie.” 
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scientific form and system the products of his genius, the outcome of 
which in due time would be an imposing edifice of Christian theology, 

What a potent factor St. Augustine was in molding the minds of 
medieval thinkers, and what a rich respository his works afforded them 
from which to draw their doctrine has already been well explored in 
the realms of philosophy and theology.'* His overwhelming influence 
upon the key persons in the thought of that period is easily noticeable, 
From the forerunners of Scholasticism, the Venerable Bede (+735) and 
Alcuin (804), and then from St. Anselm” (71109), the real pioneer of 
the Scholastic form and method, down to Peter Lombard, author of the 
famous Libri Sententiarum," and to Abelard"”® and Victor of St. Hugo, 
who is called the “‘soul of St. Augustine,’’!*° and into the very threshold 
of the golden age of Scholasticism, the great African Doctor is the 
guiding star. Even in the very golden age of Scholasticism, Alexander 
of Hales and St. Bonaventure with the Franciscan school,!** and the 
older Dominican school are completely immersed in St. Augustine. 
Even St. Thomas, the prince of Scholasticism, though he parts to a 
great extent from Augustinian philosophy, is so dependent upon the 
African Bishop in the domain of theology as to be called ‘Augustinus 
contractus.”!® Also steeped in the works of their patron was the less 


178 W. Cunningham, Si. Augustine (London, 1886), p. 15: “‘The practical cast of his 
mind, together with the wide range of subjects of which he treats, goes far to account for the 
extraordinary influence he has exercised in Christendom. The whole life of religious orders 
claimed him as their patron; its mystics found a sympathetic tone in his teaching; its 
theology was consciously moulded after his doctrine; its polity was to some extent the 
actualization of his picture of the Christian Church; it was in its various parts a carrying 
out of ideas which he cherished and diffused.” Cf. J. Mausbach, Die Ethik des heiligen 
Augustinus (Freiburg i. Br., 1909), I, 35. 

177 Monologium, Introductio (PL 158, 143): “Nihil potui invenire me dixisse quod non 
catholicorum Patrum, et maxime beati Augustini scriptis cohaereat.” 

178 F, Cavallera, “Saint Augustin et le Livre des Sentences de Pierre Lombard,” Ar- 
chives de philosophie, VII-2 (1930), 186. Peter Lombard quotes St. Augustine 1100 times, 
whereas he quotes the rest of the Fathers about one hundred times. 

179 De Résumat, Abélard (Paris, 1858), II, 356, 494. 

180 Histoire littéraire de la France, X11, 62: “. . . anima Sancti Augustini.” 

181M. Hauzeur, Anatomia totius Augustissimae Doctrinae S. Augustini, secundum lit 
teram .. . et spiritum (2 vols.; Augustae Eburonum, 1643-1645); id., Collatio Totius Theolo- 
giae inter Majores nostros Alexandrum Halensem, S. Bonaventuram, Fr. Joannem Duns 
Scotum, ad mentem S. Augustini (2 vols.; Liége et Namur, 1652). 

18 M. Grabmann, of. cit., p. 25 ff.; Ehrle, “L’Agostinismo e |’ Aristotelismo nella scholas- 
tica del secolo XIII,” Xenia Thomistica, III (Romae, 1925), 517-88. 
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known school of the Augustinians,'* who came to light at a much later 
date, namely, at the Council of Trent, where Jerome Seripando, the 
Superior General of the Order, was the most influential factor in draft- 
ing the doctrine on justification. It is no wonder, then, that a 
writer of the twelfth century lauds St. Augustine as “the greatest 
teacher of the churches after the Apostles.’’!* 

So, too, as regards the doctrine under discussion, Augustine exerts a 
powerful influence upon writers of the Scholastic period. His doc- 
trine on the Church as the Body of Christ has found its place in the 
works of St. Anselm,'*” Peter Lombard,'** William of Auxerre,'** Hugo 
of St. Victor (1141),!*° Alexander of Hales (f1245),!" St. Bernard 
(1090-1153),1* St. Bonaventure ({1274),! and, finally, the great St. 


18 Cf. E. Stakemeier, Der Kampf um Augustin auf dem Tridentinum (Paderborn, 1937), 
$3 
y 14S. Ehses, “Der Anteil des Augustinergenerals Seripando an dem Dekret iiber die 
Rechtfertigung,” Romische Quartalschrift, XXIII (1909), 3 ff.; K. Holl, Augustins innere 
Entwicklung (Berlin, 1922), p. 51. 

18 Petrus Venerabilis (1156), Ep. [229] ad S. Bernardum, 13 (PL 182, 405): “Maximus 
post apostolos ecclesiarum instructor.” 

1% A. Kavanagh in his work, Lay Participation in Christ’s Priesthood (Washington, 
D. C., 1935), overlooks the source of real influence on the Scholastic theologians when he 
makes especially St. Leo and St. Gregory the Great among the Fathers the channels through 
which this doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ has passed on to later theologians. He 
says on p. 3: “From the Fathers, especially St. Leo and St. Gregory the Great, it [the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body] passed on in all its beauty and efficacy to the later theo- 
logians.” Both Fathers had drawn from St. Augustine, and he is the direct source that 
supplied them in great part with doctrinal material. 

187 Meditat., 1, 5 (PL 158, 713). 188 Tih. Sent., III, d. 13 (PL 192, 781). 

189 Summa Aurea, III, 4; cf. M. Grabmann, Die Lehre des hl. Thomas von Aquin von der 
Kirche als Gotteswerk (Regensburg, 1903), p. 201. 

19 De Sacr., II, 2, 2 (PL 176, 416): “Ecclesia sancta corpus est Christi uno Spiritu 
vegetata, et unita fide una, et sanctificata. Hujus corporis membra singuli quidem fidel- 
jum existant; omnes corpus unum, propter spiritum unum, et fidem unam.” Cf. M. 
Grabmann, Die Lehre, p. 17. 

191 Universae Theologiae Summa, III, q. 12, memb. 1 et 2 (Cologne, 1622), p. 78. The 
third and fourth books of the Summa have not been incorporated into their excellent 
edition by the Friars of Quaracchi because of the uncertainty of authorship; it has not 
yet been established whether Alexander himself or William of Melitona or some other 
Friar Minor is the author. Cf. DTC, I, 772-85; ibid., X, 538-40. 

12 Grabmann, Die Lehre, p. 32: “Der hi. Bernard, den Mabillon als “ultimus inter 
Patres, primis certe non impar,”’ feiert. die einflussreichste religiése Gestalt des 12 Jahr- 
hunderts, der grésste lateinische Prediger des Mittelalters, ist unter dem Einflusse Augus- 
tins der Begriinder der mittelalterlichen Christusmystik geworden.” 

181). Culhane, De Corpore Mystico Doctrina Seraphict (Mundelein, 1934), e.g., pp. 89, 
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Thomas, who has given it a conspicuous place in that part of the 
Summa where he treats of the grace of Christ..% It is but natural to 
find this doctrine also permeating society and proving itself to be an 
inspiration to men in the religious life of the centuries under con. 
sideration.’® 

The conception of the inner Church as the Body of Christ prevailed 
in theology throughout the flourishing period of Scholasticism and 
waned with the decline of genuine Scholasticism. Much time and en- 
ergy of the theologians of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were 
frittered away in the nimbleness of dialectics and in exaggerated analy. 
sis exercised upon certain points of some speculative doctrine. How- 
ever, this period was not without some constructive attainments in 
some particular doctrines of theology.** Yet a synthetic grasp of the 
whole domain of theology was lost, and theology taken-as a whole was 
not benefited to any appreciable extent by the efforts of these men. 
What was baneful to theology in this period and what finally rendered 
the school effete was the neglect of positive scriptural and traditional 
elements in their investigations and teaching.” Among _ these 
neglected doctrines was that of the spiritual oneness of the faithful with 
Christ in the Church. This inspiring doctrine was relegated to the 
background and its multiple relations to the whole dogmatic system 





102; cf. R. Silic, Christus und die Kirche: Ihr Verhaltnis nach der Lehre des hl. Bonaventurs 
(Breslau, 1938); H. Berresheim, Christus als Haupt der Kirche nach dem hl. Bonaventura: 
Ein Beitrag zur Theologie der Kirche (Bonn, 1939). 

1% Summa Theol. III, q. 8 et passim; cf. J. Bainvel, “L’idée de l’église au moyen Age: 
St. Thomas,” La science catholique (1899), pp. 975-88; J. Geiselmann, ‘Christus und die 
Kirche nach Thomas von Aquin,” Theologische Quartalschrift, CVII (1926), 198-222; 
ibid., CVIII (1927), 233-55; J. Anger, La doctrine du Corps mystique de J ésus-Christ d’aprés 
les principles de la théologie de saint Thomas (Paris, 1929); T. Kappeli, Zur Lehre des Thomas 
von Aquin vom Corpus Christi Mysticum (Freiburg: Schweiz, 1931); W. C. O’Connor, “St. 
Thomas, the Church and the Mystical Body,” Ecc. Rev., C (1939), 290-300; M. J. Congar, 
“The Idea of the Church in St. Thomas,” The Thomist, I (1939), 331-59: “St. Thomas 
primarily conceives the Church within the plan and categories of life and not primarily 
within the plan and categories of the sociological.” 

1% Sauer, Symbolik des Kirchengebaudes und seiner Ausstattung in der Auffassung des 
Mittelalters (Freiburg i. Br., 1902), p. 36: “The concept of the Church as the body of Christ 
is the most profound concept of medieval symbolism, as it is in general of the entire world- 
view of the time. Christ appears to these men only in union with, and as continuing to 
live and operate in, the Church.” 

4% Cf. M. Grabmann, Geschichte der katholischen Theologie, p. 92ff. 
197 Cf, M. Grabmann, Die Lehre, p. 43. 
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were lost to sight. It no longer held that grasp on the mind and heart 
of the theologians of this period, and consequently no longer exercised 
that penetrating influence on Christian life which it had in previous 
centuries. 

Yet it would be erroneous to state that this doctrine passed com- 
pletely from the science of theology in the period under consideration. 
This doctrine is found in what we may call the first ex professo treatise 
on the Church, the De Regimine Christiano of Archbishop Giacomo 
Capocci which was published in 1302. Although naturally he treats 
of much that belongs to the externals of the Church, and even of ques- 
tions important in his own time but unknown to the patristic age, still 
he has a predilection for the inner, spiritual Church.’** Besides 
Sacred Scripture, the main source of his doctrine is the works of St. 
Augustine.'** The Church as the Body of Christ constitutes a con- 
spicuous doctrine in the writings of Thomas (Waldensis) Netter (1375- 
1430)?°° and of Cardinal John Torquemada (Turrecremata) (1388- 
1468),2" both of whom were strongly influenced by the same doctrine 
of St. Augustine. Thomas Waldensis distinguishes a twofold Church, 
the one invisible, composed of the just and the predestined, the other 
visible, formed of the universal body of men, even sinners, visibly con- 
stituting the Church.2* This distinction was strongly refuted by An- 
tonius de Corduba ({1578) as unorthodox and as savoring of the 
Lutheran teaching on the Church.?* 

Cardinal Torquemada, who is more critical than the Carmelite 
Thomas Netter, investigates the doctrine and the terms in Scholastic 
fashion, leaning upon the doctrine of St. Thomas in some questions. 
The Cardinal argues for the unity of the Church from the doctrine of 

198 FE. A. Ryan, “Three early treatises on the Church,” THEOLOGICAL Stupt1Es, V (1944), 
125: “Although Capocci obviously understands by the Church on earth a visible society 
ruled directly by men who hold Christ’s place and power, he loves to dwell on the sublime 
concept of the great invisible society of the elect and the angels.” 

1 Cf. H. X. Arquilliére, Le plus ancien traité de V Eglise, Jacques de Viterbe, De Regimine 
Christiano, Etude des sources et édition critique, “Etude critique des sources” (Paris, 
1926), pp. 34-48, 57-71. 

200 Cf. H. Hurter, Nomenclator Literarius (3 ed.; Oeniponte, 1906), IT, 817-18; Zimmer- 
man, Monumenta Histor. Carmel. (Lérins, 1907), I, 442. 

201 Cf. H. Hurter, op. cit., II, 880-84. 
22 Doctrinale Antiquitatum Fidei Ecclesiae Catholicae, Lib. I, art. 2, cap. XII and 


XXVIII. 
203 Opera in V Libros Digesta (Venetiis, 1569-Toledo, 1570), Lib. IV, fol. 255-56. 
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the Mystical Body,?™ and makes an investigation into the meaning of 
the word “mystical.” He, too, seems to induce a clear distinction 
between those who form the Church and those who form the Body of 
Christ, and indicates the positive grounds for such a distinction. For 
sinners adhering to the Church are in the Church, that is, they are 
members of the Church because they are one in faith with the faithful 
and communicate externally in the sacraments.” Such, he says, are 
not truly members of the Body of Christ.2” The faithful who have 
faith and charity or who are in the state of grace are solely true mem- 
bers of Christ’s Body. Hence the distinction which the Cardinal 
makes between those belonging to the unity of the Church (ad unitatem 
Ecclesiae) and those belonging to the unity of the body of the Church 
or of Christ (ad unitatem corporis Ecclesiae or Corporis Christi or ad 
Corpus Mysticum).*** The term “body” (corpus) occurs in this author 
in its Augustinian spiritual meaning, yet it occurs in union with the 
word “Ecclesia,” namely as “corpus Ecclesiae.” Faith without 
charity is not sufficient to make one a member of the Body of Christ. 

The setback which the teaching of the doctrine of the Mystical Body 
of Christ suffered in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries seemed to 
be reversed by its apparent reinstatement in the sixteenth century. 
Yet the strong tendency which was inaugurated in this century of con- 
sidering the Church in its visible, social, and juridical aspects resulted 
in due time in a further eclipse of the spiritual aspect of the Church, 
and ultimately brought the doctrine into relative obscurity and some 
temporary oblivion. The occasion of this phase in the career of the 


24 Summa de Ecclesia (Venetiis, 1561), Lib. L., fol. 7 (fac. 2)-fol. 8 (fac. 1). 

25 Tbid., c. 43, fol. 50 (fac. 1 and fac. 2). 

28 Thid., c. 5, fol. 6 (fac. 1-2); c. 8, fol. 10 (fac. 2). 

207 Tbid., c. 8, fol. 10 (fac. 2). In fact he asserts in another passage that sinners are not 
even, in a full and true sense, members of the unitas Ecclesiae: “Homines fideles peccatores 
pertinent aliquomodo ad unitatem Ecclesiae inquantum continuantur ei per fidem, quae est 
unitas materialis, non tamen possunt dici membra proprie, sicut nec membrum mortuum 
nisi aequivoce” (ibid., c. 57, fol. 69 [fac. 1]). Cf. also ibid., fol. 68 (fac. 2), fol. 69 (fac. 1): 
in this he follows the distinction of St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., III, q. 8, a. 3 ad 2m. 

208 Thid., c. 57, fol. 69 (fac. 1): “Ad unionem corporis mystici sive ecclesiae numquam 
proprie pertinent existentes in peccato mortali, tamen refert dicere unitatem ecclesiae et 
corporis ecclesiae. In unitate enim ecclesiae sunt boni et mali, dummodo habeant rectam 
fidem. . . . Unitas vero corporis non est nisi per fidem formatam charitate. Secundum ergo 
propriam rationem corporis mali non sunt de corpore Ecclesiae, quamvis sint de ecclesia.” 

2 Toc. cit. 
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doctrine was the kind of attack which the so-called Reformation 
directed against the Church in the sixteenth century. The Reformers, 
departing from the Church they once professed, went about destroying 
it by attacking its authority, institution, and external constitution. 
They admitted, fostered, and defended the internal, spiritual, and in- 
visible Church, a Church of the stainless, just, or predestined, which was 
in their estimation the Body of Christ according to the pattern of St. 
Augustine. Ironically, their doctrine of the Church as a Mystical 
Body evoked and developed, as a reaction among Catholic theologians 
of this century, the concept of the Church as a juridical body. 

The writers of this period who are worthy of mention as contributors 
to the doctrine under discussion or to points connected with it are the 
following: James Latomus (1544) ;##° Caspar Schatzgeyer (71525) ;*" 
John Eck (Maier) (1543) ;#* Nicholaus Herborn, O.F.M. ({1535) ;*4 
John Driedo a Turnhoot (71535);?* Michael Vehe, O.P. (1559) ;* 
Albert Pighius (71542);# Card. John Gropper ({1559);#7 Francis 
Sonnio (71576) ;#* Anthony of Cordova, O.F.M. (1578) ;#° Melchior 
Cano (71560) ;#° Card. Stanislaus Hosius ({1579) ;2* Michael Medina 
(¢1578) ;? William Lindanus (van Linda) (71588) ;* Thomas Stapleton 
(¢1598) ;2* St. Robert Bellarmine, S.J. ({1621).2 

It will be of interest to present here in summary form the principal 
elements in the works of the aforementioned writers in so far as these 
elements are related to the doctrine of the Church as the Mystical Body 
of Christ. 

1) The doctrine of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ was 
known, asserted, and treated by these theologians. There was no need 
of the defense of the doctrine as such, because it was common to both 
religious parties, the Catholic and Protestant theologians, in the re- 
ligious controversies of this century. The role, however, allowed to 
this doctrine varies according to each author. In some it is significant, 


70 Cf. H. Hurter, op. cit., II, 1447-48. 21 Cf, ébid., II, 1253-55. 


42 Cf, ibid., II, 1396-1401. 213 Cf, ibid., Il, 1255-57. 
14 Cf, ibid., II, 1265-66. 25 Cf, ibid., II, 1249-51. 
"16 Cf. ibid., II, 1442-44. 27 Cf. ibid., II, 1419-23. 
48 Cf, ibid., I, 13. 29 Cf, ibid., I, 1 f. 

20 Cf. ibid., II, 1370-72. 21 Cf, ibid., T?, 15. 
"Cf. ibid., I, 18-20. ™3 Cf, ibid., I, 63 f. 


™ Cf. ibid., I, 58 f. % Cf. ibid., I, 273-82. 
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as for instance in the writings of Vehe and Hosius. In others, as in 
Schatzgeyer and Eck, it remains unevolved and rather an echo of the 
tradition of past centuries. In others, again, as in Driedo, Anthony 
of Cordova, and Lindanus, a balanced proportion of both aspects seems 
to be fairly blended. In any case, the spiritual conception of the 
Church is the one which is taken for granted and assumed as the 
starting-point for further discussion. 

2) Although the aspect of the Church as the Mystical Body is the 
starting point, the tendency and the purpose of these controversialists 
was to establish the identity of their Church. The Reformers 
defended their Church as the true Church of Christ and refuted the 
Church of the Catholics. Now the Reformers’ Church was the Body 
of Christ, spiritual and invisible, although some aspects of visibility 
were admitted later. The Church of the Catholics was also taught to 
be the Body of Christ, perceptibly vested with many visible elements, 
which were defended as essentially belonging to her very constitution. 
It is evident that the controversy would be nugatory and futile if it 
revolved about establishing the fact, which was always taken for 
granted, that the Church was the Mystical Body of Christ. Besides, 
insistence on this aspect, inasmuch as it is spiritual and invisible, pre- 
scinding from other properties of the Church, would have plunged the 
controversy into the realm of imponderables. The question was which 
of these two contending churches was the true Body of Christ. 

The Catholic defendants, therefore, took a very concrete and realistic 
stand in concentrating their efforts to prove that the Mystical Body of 
Christ was the visible Catholic Church, because it was invested with 
certain unmistakable properties, and even certain signs or evidences by 
which one could be led to know it as the true Body of Christ.* This 

% The argument for the knowability of the Church from the four properties of the 
Church according to the Constantinopolitan Symbol (holy, catholic, one, and apostolic) 
was introduced by Vehe, Assertio Sacrorum Quorundam Axiomatum (Lipsiae, 1535), c. 2, 
fol. B*-B‘ (although he speaks of notae, he really means proprietates), and was followed 
up by Gropper, Enchiridion Christianae Institutionis (Parisiis, 1545), fol. 22 (he likewise 
uses the word “note” for “property”). As to the knowability of the Church via notarum, 
S. Frankl, Doctrina Hosii de Notis Ecclesiae in Luce Saeculi XVI Considerata (Romae, 
1934), p. 172, claims that Hosius was (magna cum probabilitate) the first in the sixteenth 
century to have established the four motes (in the specific sense); whereas G. Thils, Les 
notes de V Eglise dans Vapologétique depuis la Réforme (Gembloux, 1927), p. 121 ff., detects 
the beginning of the four notes in Herborn (in 1529). It must be added, however, that 
among Herborn’s notes ordo supplants the traditional, and now universally accepted, 
sanctilas. 
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course of polemics led to a deeper study of the Church’s external con- 
stitution, her social and hierarchical nature. The points that receive 
much attention and hold a conspicuous place in the religious contro- 
versy of this century are precisely those that belong to the juridical and 
external aspect of the Church. The visibility of the Church (against 
the invisible Church of the Protestants) is common to every treatise; 
the hierarchical order of the Church, especially the legitimate suprem- 
acy of the Roman Pontiff, recurs again and again; and much space is 
allotted to the properties and notes or evidences by which a true church 
may be discerned from a false one. These considerations, revolving 
about the Church inasmuch as it is an empiric and juridic entity, as- 
sumed a growing preponderance in the writings of the defenders of the 
Catholic Church, so that towards the close of the century the Church 
looms more and more before us as a hierarchy, a society, an institution. 

3) It is interesting to note how the writers of this period defined the 
Church. A definition in this case, no doubt, reflects the priority of the 
elements entering into the notion, visible or spiritual, of the Church. 
It will be evident, however, from a study of their definitions that these 
are not such in the strict sense of the word, since they are given rather 
in a descriptive form. However, for the purpose of this study, these 
descriptions are equivalent to definitions. Thus some authors define 
or describe the Church according to its internal nature as the Mystical 
Body of Christ, as, for example, Blancicampianus,”’ Gropper,”* 
Hosius;”* others, according to its external nature, as a visible society, 

27 Fridericus Nausea Blancicampianus, In Catholicum Catechismum (Viennae, 1542), 
fol. 19 (fac. 2). 

28 Card. Joannes Gropper, op. cit., fol. 27: “Ecclesia est corpus Christi mysticum, seu 
congregatio fidelium in unitate fidei et caritatis vinculo, sub uno capite Christi militantis 
ipsique (ex quo totum corpus per nexum conjunctionesque, subministratum et constru- 
ctum crescit in augmentum Dei [Eph. 4:16]) per vivam fidem et caritatem cohaerentium.” 

#° Card. S. Hosius, Confessio Catholicae Fidei Christiana, c. 20, (Opera Omnia [Coloniae, 
1584], I, 28): “Ecclesia Catholica est unum corpus, et habet diversa membra, sicut etiam 
Paulus meminit (Rom. 12:4-5; I Cor. 12:12 ff.): anima autem, quae corpus hoc vivificat, 
est Spiritus Sanctus, caput vero illius est Christus.” Cf. also ibid., c. 53 (Opera Omnia, 
I, 167). Then in his work De Oppresso Verbo (Opera Omnia, II, 48): “Sic itaque collige, 
Christiane lector, Catholicam Ecclesiam Christi corpus esse mysticum, cujus et caput et 
fundamentum est ipse Christus.” His works are genuinely permeated with the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body and they prove him to be the most outstanding exponent of it during 
this period. So, S. Frankl, of. cit., p. 108: “‘. .. theoriam corporis Christi mystici ideam 
centralem totius theologiae Hosianae esse ex scriptis ejus manifeste apparet”; also J. 
Smoczynski, Eklezjologia Stanistawa Hozjusza (Pelplin, 1937), p. 104. 
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as, for example, Eck,”° Pighius,™' St. Peter Canisius,%* St. Robert 
Bellarmine ;** still others furnish us with both definitions in their works, 
as, for example, Anthony of Cordova, Thomas Stapleton.** It is to 
be noted that the definitions in the sense described have been culled 
from their works, not as exclusive, but as reflecting the more promi- 
nent concept, where it was possible to single it out. For, as previously 
stated, the century under review is engaged in the defense of a visible 
Church; but the echo of tradition that the Church is the Body of Christ 
reverberates in the works of this period. 

4) The traditional influence of St. Augustine is felt in the writings of 
the Catholic writers of this period perhaps even more keenly, so far as 
the doctrine under discussion is concerned, than in the Scholastic pe- 
riod. The Prelate of Hippo has laid down a pattern not only of the 
spiritual concept of the Church but also of the juridical; he has also 
bequeathed to the sixteenth century a blueprint for its defense. The 
position of St. Augustine in relation to the Donatist schism was parallel 
to the position of the sixteenth-century Catholic controversialists in 
relation to the Reformers. The Donatists held the Church to be the 
Body of Christ, which would admit of no contamination by sin, as did 
the Reformers, whose Mystical Body was essentially built only of the 
just or predestined. It will be remembered that against the Donatists 
St. Augustine developed his polemics around a concept of the Church 
as visible and cognizable by definite criteria; then this concrete, visible 

2 John Eck (Maier), Apologia pro Principibus catholicis (Ingolstadii, 1542), fol. X. 

%1 Albertus Pighius, Hierarchiae Ecclesiasticae Assertio (Coloniae, 1558), Lib. II, fol. 


58 B. 

22 S. Petrus Canisius, Opus Catecheticum sive De Summa Doctrinae Christianae (Coloniae, 
1577), c. III, q. 9: “Ecclesia est omnium Christi fidem atque doctrinam profitentium uni- 
versitas, quam Princeps Pastorum Christus tum Petro Apostolo, tum hujus successoribus 
pascendam tradidit atque gubernandam.” 

23S. Robertus Bellarminus, De Controversiis Christianae Fidei, III, 2 (Opera Omnia 
Bellarmini (Neapoli, 1857], II, 75): “Nostra... sententia est Ecclesiam ... esse coetum 
hominum ejusdem christianae fidei professione et eorundem sacramentorum communione 
colligatum, sub regimine legitimorum pastorum, ac praecise unius Christi in terris vicarii, 
Romani Pontificis.”’ 

4 Anthony of Cordova, op. cit., Lib. IV, fol. 215 f., where it is described as the Mystical 
Body of Christ; ibid., fol. 217, where it is described as a visible and hierarchical society. 

2% Thomas Stapleton, Principiorum Fidei Doctrinalium Demonstratio Methodica (Pari- 
siis, 1582), Controv., I, lib. IV, cap. 6, where is given an exposition of the Church as a 
juridical society; Principiorum Fidei Doctrinalium Relectio (Antverpiae, 1596), q. 3, a. 6; 
“Ecclesia in se ipsa considerata ut totum quiddam, est una ut corpus perfectum, quia 
Christi corpus mysticum est.” 
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Church was held to be identical with the Body of Christ. The anti- 
Reformation defense by the Catholic apologists of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was fashioned after the African Bishop’s anti-Donatist defense. 
Twelve hundred years had elapsed, but the enemy happened to be of 
the same type, so the mode of procedure and arguments against them 
were ready-made from the fourth century. 

It will suffice to mention here a few of the Catholic theologians of the 
sixteenth century whose dependence on the doctrine of St. Augustine 
is apparent either from their writings or from their explicit acknowledg- 
ment of it. Among these are Driedo,** Sonnio,#’ Lindanus,”* Staple- 
ton,”*® Hosius,° and even St. Robert Bellarmine.“ Moreover, some 
of these explicitly avow that they perceive the similarity of the strife 
between the Donatists and St. Augustine, on the one hand, and the 
Reformers and themselves, on the other. Lindanus reproaches the 
Lutherans with these words: “What St. Augustine has written of yore 
about the Donatists, squares with you most perfectly.” Stapleton,™* 
in line with others, asserts that the doctrines of the Reformers have 


%6 Cf., e.g., J. Driedo, De Ecclesiasticis Scripturis et Dogmatibus libri IV, Lib. IV, p. 
516 f., and compare with St. Augustine, Ep. 141, 5 (PL 33, 579; CSEL 44, 238); De Ba- 
pismo contra Donat., V, 8,9 (PL 43, 181; CSEL 51, ed. Petschenig, 269); Sermo 32 (PL 
38, 462 f.). 

%7F. Sonnio, Demonstrationum Religionis Christianae libri II, Lib. II, pp. 490-91 
which is to be compared with St. Augustine’s De Bapt. conira Donat., VII, 99 (PL 43, 241; 


CSEL 51, 370 f.). 

28 Cf., e.g., W. Lindanus, De Vera Christi Ecclesia (Coloniae, 1572), c. 48, p. 293 f., and 
compare with St. Augustine, Ep., 185, 50 (PL 33, 315); again, cf. op, cit., preface: “.. 
amemus pacem ...non diligit unitatem,” and see how it is taken almost verbally from 
St. Augustine, De Bapt. contra Donat., III, 16, 21 (PL 43, 148; CSEL 51, 212). 

*° Cf. T. Stapleton, Principiorum Fidei ...Methodica, Controv. I, lib. I, c. 8, and 
compare with S. Augustine, De Bapt. contra Donat., VII, 99 (PL, 43, 241; CSEL 51, 370 .). 

*0 Card. S. Hosius, steeped in the doctrine of the Bishop of Hippo, refers to him con- 
stantly; cf. Confessio, c. 3 (Opera Omnia, I, 532): “... quod satis fuit Augustino, satis 
esse debet cuivis homini catholico.” Cf. S. Rescius, Stanislai Hosii Vita (Pelplin, 1938), 
p. 18; J. Umiriski, “Zagadnienie wplywu Sw. Augustyna na St. Hozjusza,” Coll. Theol., 
XI (1930), 524-30. 

*1S. Robertus Bellarminus, op. cit., III, 2 (Opera Omnia, II, 75); the reference, how- 
ever, is faulty. 

#2 W. Lindanus, op. cit., c. 48, p. 295: “Quod enim de Donatistis olim divus Augustinus 
scripsit, in vos quadrat verissime.” 

“3 T. Stapleton, Principiorum Fidei . .. Methodica, Controv. I, lib. I, c. 4; ibid., c. 6. 

™4P. Polman, L’ Elément historique dans la controverse religieuse du XVI* siecle (Gem- 
bloux, 1932), p. 494: “*. . . les polémistes catholiques cherchaient 4 montrer que les doctrines 
de leurs adversaires avaient été depuis longtemps déja et plusieurs fois réprouvées.... 
Cette comparaison entre les hérésies anciennes et le protestantisme jouit d’une grande 


vogue.” 
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already been refuted in the refutation of the Donatists and other by- 
gone heresies. 

5) St. Augustine’s writings gave rise to a problem which revolves 
about the doctrine of the Body of Christ and which, together with that 
doctrine, has passed down through centuries to this very period. It is 
the problem of sinners belonging to the Mystical Body of Christ. It 
will be remembered that this was the starting point and the crux in the 
Donatist controversies; it was the pivotal point also in the sixteenth- 
century doctrinal strifes, but in the sense that all who do not possess 
“fiducial” faith or who are not predestined are equivalent to such 
sinners, for they cannot constitute the Mystical Body of Christ. The 
solution of the Bishop of Hippo, if formed from a superficial reading of 
his writings without a more penetrating and sustained study of the 
multitude and complexity of his statements, would lead one to the 
assumption of a twofold body not completely identical or not perfectly 
coincident, one with the other. In other words, the solution amounts 
to this: sinners belong to the juridical, visible, sacramental Church, but 
not to the Body of Christ. This is the prima facie solution which offers 
itself to the casual reader. This, too, is the solution that has been 
followed, either in reality or in appearance, by many writers after the 
African Bishop’s times up till the sixteenth century.*® 

In the sixteenth century itself, this vexing problem exists, but its 
solution is sought rather in the manner and degree of inherence in the 
Body of Christ, since it was staunchly contended against the Reformers 
that sinners belong to the Church and that the spiritual Church or 
Mystical Body of Christ was the same as the juridical Church. It was 
taught that sinners are joined to the Church by faith (Driedo, Vehe, 
and many others), by remaining in unity with the Church (Pighius), 
by a profession of the true faith and the communion of the same sacra- 
ments (Sonnio, Anthony of Cordova). ‘Thomas Stapleton portrays the 
members of Christ according to three degrees of inherence: (1) those 

5 For authors who have been influenced by St. Augustine in this respect and in the 
manner stated, see, for early Scholasticism, A. Landgraf, ‘‘Siinde und Trennung von der 
Kirche in der Friihscholastik,”’ Scholastik, V (1930), 246, where he concludes his article 
with the following words: “Unsere Untersuchung diirfte ergeben haben, dass nach der 
schliesslich vorherrschenden Lehre der Friihscholastik die Siinde wohl vom mystischen 
Leib Christi, nicht aber von der juridischen Gesellschaft der Kirche trennt”; for the golden 


period of Scholasticism, see, e.g., D. Culhane, of. cit., p. 35 ff.; for the later Scholastic 
period, cf. what has been said above concerning Netter and Turrecremata. 
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who are joined to Christ through faith; (2) those who are united to 
Christ by faith and by charity; (3) those who become one with Christ 
by faith, charity, and final perseverance.™ 

And yet the Augustinian antinomy of the inclusion and the exclusion 
of sinners from the one and the same Church finds its expression in this 
century as well. The same Stapleton, in another work, following in 
the path of St. Augustine, asserts a twofold unity of the Church or a 
twofold society, the one composed of the just alone, the other of the 
just and sinners.*”7 The same antinomy is reflected in Cardinal Hosius’ 
distinction between being a membrum Christi, i.e., through faith and 
charity, and being in Christi Corpore Ecclesia, which is equivalent to 
membrum Ecclesiae and is predicated of sinners.** S. Robert Bellar- 
mine gives expression to it in his famous distinction of those who belong 
to the corpus Ecclesiae and those who belong to the anima Ecclesiae.™® 

6) The reason for the introduction of the new terms by Cardinal 
Hosius, St. Robert Bellarmine, and others is the transformation in the 
meaning which the Augustinian Corpus experienced in the sixteenth 
century. This was a transformation from a spiritual conception in the 
fourth century to a juridical conception twelve centuries later. This is 
a point which frequently is not adverted to, and as a result the word 
“corpus” is construed in Augustinian and patristic fashion. Yet it 
can be established, at times with probability, at other times even with 
certainty, that the designation “Body” in the phrase “Body of Christ” 
was used to designate the Church as a society, with all that it contained, 
inasmuch as this constituted a moral body, and therefore not precisely 
in contradistinction to the empirical Church. “Body” understood in 
this manner was equivalent to the external Church, not prescinding, of 
course, from the spiritual elements. It is in this sense that it occurs in 
Driedo, Pighius, Sonnio, Anthony of Cordova, Medina. Especially 
Stapleton and St. Robert Bellarmine*! give concrete evidence of this 


“6 Principiorum ... Relectio, q. 1, a. 2. 

41 Principiorum ... Demonstratio Methodica, Controv. I, lib. I, c. 8. 

™8 Cf. Confessio, c. 43 (Opera Omnia I, 42); Confutatio, Lib. III (ibid. I, 537). 

%9 De Controversiis Christianae Fidei, 11, 2 (Opera Omnia, II, 75). 

%° Principiorum ... Methodica, Controv. I, Lib. IV, c. 6: “Ecclesia quum sit Corpus, 
non membrum, per ea cognoscitur quae corpori, ut tali conveniunt, non quae membris ut 
talibus conveniunt. ... Ex quo fit, ut Ecclesia definita tanquam corpus, per illa corporis 
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use of the term “Body” by proving the visibility and other experimental 
characteristics of the Church from the fact that the Church is defined 
as a Corpus. 

This insistence on the external constitution and the juridical ele- 
ments of the Church was continued by later theologians and apologists 
for polemical reasons. The strife with followers of the Reformation 
was scheduled to last for centuries and a distinctive apologetic trend 
was introduced into Catholic mentality and literature. Characteristic 
of this trend is, for instance, the great influence exerted by St. Robert 
Bellarmine in his excellent polemical work, Dis putationes de Rebus Fidei 
hoc tempore Controversis ,*™ written against Protestantism, whereas some 
of his other works, among them a commentary on the Summa of St. 
Thomas and manuscripts on the Mystical Body, did not even find their 
way into print. It was his definition of the Church, as a hierarchical 
society, which became predominant in the works of later theologians. 

If we contemplate in this light the vicissitudes accompanying the 
notion of the Church, we shall not be prone to criticize the Church her- 
self for having drifted too much toward the external and juridical 
concept, to the prejudice of the internal and spiritual aspect. Just 
as Donatism caused the treatment of the visible Church and its distin- 
guishing criteria to be brought to the foreground in the time of St. 
Augustine, so Protestantism, professing in truth an invisible Church, 
occasioned by way of reaction and defense a strong trend towards the 





propria definiatur, visibilitatem, multitudinem, perpetuitatem; quia Ecclesia corpus est 
visibile, crescens per omnes gentes; et perpetua successione perdurans, quasi his tribus 
dimensionibus constans. Longitudo et latitudo hujus corporis in ipsa amplissima ejus 
multitudine longe lateque diffusa conspiciatur.” 

%1 Op. cit., III, 2, (Opera Omnia, II, 75): “‘. . . Ecclesiam esse corpus vivum. . . . Corpus 
sunt externa professio, et communicatio Sacramentorum.” Cf. also Concio XLII, De 
Nativitate Beatae Mariae Virginis (Opera Omnia [Parisiis, 1873], IX, 378-80). 

2M. Grabmann, Geschichte der katholischen Theologie, p. 158: “Die ausgebreitete 
Gelehrsamkeit, Klarheit, Biindigkeit, Gediegenheit des Werkes sind selbst von den Geg- 
nern anerkannt, und es bildete lange Zeit den Angelpunkt der Kontroverse zwischen den 
Katholiken und Protestanten.” 

%53 Op. cit., III, 2 (Opera Omnia [Neapoli], II, 75). 

4 A. Harnack, What is Christianity?, p. 279: “Only let us be clear about two facts: 
firstly, that the outward Church is more and more forcing the inward Augustinianism into 
the background, and transforming and modifying it, without, however, being able wholly 
to destroy it.” 


+ 
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visible Church. A heresy, or a controversy, remarks St. Augustine, is 
of this advantage to the Church that it gives occasion to a more diligent 
study of the denied or controverted teaching, to a better understanding 
of it, and to more insistent teaching of the truth.** 

So in connection with the doctrine of the Church as the Body of 
Christ, pressure of Protestantism, and later of Jansenism, and to some 
extent, of the growing political power of States, subjected to a more 
careful scrutiny the outward organization of the Church. These 
studies and labors resulted in the accumulation of a fund of material 
that was soon to mature into extensive and comprehensive treatises on 
apologetics. In fact, it seemed that theologians and apologists who 
followed in the wake of the sixteenth century were so intent upon this 
external and visible Church that they lost sight of the Church as the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

And yet as soon as Protestantism, as a positive religious factor, 
ceased to be aggressive and active, and slumped into doctrinal stagna- 
tion and disintegration, voices were vigorously raised in favor of the 
reinstatement in the Catholic Church of the spiritual and internal con- 
sideration of the Church to the high place it once rightly enjoyed in 
religion and theology. So before and around the time of the Vatican 
Council,” theologians like Moehler, Passaglia, Scheeben, and Franze- 
lin,” felt that efforts ought to be made to balance justly the internal 
and external elements in our treatises on the Church. 

A brilliant revival was soon forthcoming. The Vatican Council 
gave its powerful ecumenical sanction to this concept by drafting it 
into its schema on the Church,”* with the intention of defining the doc- 
trine; actually, because of the premature dissolution or indefinite ad- 
journment of the Council, it was not defined. The recent Popes dwell 


%5 De civ. Dei, XVI, 2 (PL 41, 477; ed. Dombart-isalb, II, 122); ibid., XVIII, 51, 1 
(ibid., 613; ibid., 335); Confes. 7, 19 (PL 32, 746). 

6 Cf. J. Gruden, op. cit., p. 21. 

%7 Franzelin, De Ecclesia Christi (Romae, 1907), p. 308: “Hic modus considerandi 
Ecclesiam non solum apud ss. Patres et doctores communis est, sed etiam populo chri- 
stiano familiaris, eoque manifestior ejus praestantia, ut fere dici possit christiana definitio 
Ecclesiae.” 

%8 Collectio Lacensis, VII, 567; cf. K. Martin, Die Arbeiten des Vatikanischen Concils 
(Paderborn, 1873), pp. 30-31, 59-60. The original plan was to begin in the very first part 
of the Schema with the exposition of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ. 
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upon, or at least allude to this concept of the Church.** Theologians 
in their doctrinal manuals now give greater prominence to it.% A 
flood of special books and a torrent of articles have poured from the 
press on this topic in the various languages of the world. Much recent 
devotional, spiritual, and ascetical literature owes its growth to this 
doctrine, and liturgical movements are based upon the Church and 
Christ conceived united as Body and Head.” 

No doubt, too, the turbulent conditions of the times have furnished 
a soil adapted for a flourishing regrowth of this doctrine. Individual- 
ism,” selfishness, and hatred sweeping the world and wreaking havoc 
upon it have their counterpart and remedy in the corporateness, love, 
and union typified in, and effected by, the Mystical Body of Christ.™ 
This doctrine, if accepted and fostered in its fullness with all that it 
entails, and if allowed to permeate society and nations, would become a 


9 F.g., cf. the two encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII: Satis Cognitum, ASS, XXVIII, 
709-11; Divinum Illud, ibid., XXTX, 644-58- and the following encyclicals of Pope Pius 
XI: Quas Primas, AAS, XVII, 593-610; Miserentissimus Redemptor, ibid., XX, 165-78; 
Mortalium Animos, ibid., XX, 5-16; Caritate Christi, ibid., XXIV, 175-94. The zenith 
of this glorious series is attained by the encyclical of Pope Pius XII, M ystici Corporis, AAS, 
XXXV, 193 ff. Cf. also S. Tromp, “Annotationes: Firmissimam Constantiam (Epistola 
Encyclica SS. D. N. Pii Pp. X1I),” Periodica, XXV (1936), 1-38; id., ““Annotationes: M# 
Brennender Sorge (Epistola Encyclica SS. D. N. Pii Pp. X1),” ibid., XXV, 462-65. 

0 E.g., cf. M. d’Herbigny, Theologica de Ecclesia (2 vols.); H. Dieckmann, De Ecclesia 
(2 vols.; Friburgi Br., 1925); L. Lercher, Imstitutiones Theologiae Dogmaticae (Oeniponte, 
1927), I, 386 ff.- P. Galtier, De Incarnatione et Redemplione (Paris, 1926), pp. 447-84. 

%1 Cf. the long survey of literature on this topic prepared by J. Bluett, “The Mystical 
Body of Christ: 1890-1940,” TuroLocicat Srupies, III (1942), 261-89; A. Goodier, 
“The Mystical Body,” The Month, CXIX (1932), 289-97. 

%2'V. Michel, “The True Christian Spirit,” Ecc. Rev., LXXXII (1930), 128-42; G. 
Ellard, “The Liturgical Movement,” Thought, VII (1932), 474-92; P. Bussard, “The 
Church, the Mystical Body of Christ,” Orate Fratres, I (1927), 199-202; O. Jacobs, “A 
Definition of Liturgy,” Orate Fratres, IX (1935), 449-54, according to which the definition 
proposed for liturgy would be: “The actuation of the Mystical Body as such.” A. Jung- 
mann, Liturgical Worship (New York, 1942). For an enumeration of recent articles on 
this topic, cf. J. Bluett, art. cit., 287-89. 

%3 The trend of thought which was ushered in during the period of the Renaissance has 

matured into individualism and subjectivism. Cf. E. Moore, Christian Thought since 
Kant (New York, 1912), p. 87; R. Guardini, The Church and the Catholic (New York, 1935), 
p. 1. 
24 W. C. O’Connor, “The Mystical Body of Christ,” Irish Ecclesiastical Record, XLVI 
(1935), 139: “The doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ seems to be coming to the fore 
as the necessary antidote to the exaggerated individualism responsible ultimately for the 
war and the depression.” Cf. also G. Ellard, art. cit., 474. 
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potent cure for the ills and disruption not only in the domain of religion 
but also in the world of international, politica], social, and economic 
relations. 

This doctrine, founded upon the contents of Sacred Scripture, de- 
veloped ingeniously in the writings of St. Augustine, exposed systemati- 
cally in the works of the theologians of the Middle Ages, and revived in 
our own times, contains the essential elements of the notion of the 
Church. The preponderance of the empirical, social, and juridical 
elements of organization and power, which appeared in the develop- 
ment of the genuine notion of the Church by virtue of the circumstances 
exposed above, is now disappearing; and theologians are again achiev- 
ing a balanced proportion of the spiritual and the visible in the notion 
of the true Church of Christ. This presupposes at all times the har- 
mony and compatibility of these two aspects in the one Church: they 
are realized in one and the same Church, without contradiction or 
opposition. In fact, it is maintained that, according to the will of the 
Founder of the Church, these two aspects are indispensable and com- 
plementary to each other. 


*6 G. Manser, “Rechtskirche und Liebeskirche,” Dious Thomas (Freiburg), VI (1928), 
3-13; 196-210. 











ABEL’S PLACE IN THE LITURGY 


JOHN HENNIG, Pz.D. 
Belvedere College, Dublin 


HILE the position of Old Testament saints in the dogmatical, 

exegetical, and even philosophical tradition offers many inter- 
esting aspects, the rise, development, and decline of Christian de- 
votion to them is an important, though rather neglected, chapter in 
the history of the liturgy. St. Elias is perhaps the only saint of the 
Old Law, devotion to whom became generally popular outside the 
limits of strictly liturgical veneration. The liturgical cultus of St. 
Eliseus is an offshoot of this devotion; it has always been confined to 
the Carmelite Order and never attained the same popularity as the 
devotion to St. Elias. The feast of St. Samuel the Prophet is still 
observed in some places.’ 


MARTYROLOGY 


Of the numerous Old Testament saints still commemorated in the 
present-day Roman Martyrology, Abraham (October 9) is the oldest.’ 
In the Middle Ages, when the names of these saints made their ap- 
pearance in local martyrologies, Noe also was commemorated, in 
connection with “the anniversary of the great flood.’ 

Abel is the oldest of the Old Testament saints ever to be liturgically 
venerated.’ In the Martyrology of Tallaght, the eighth-century Irish 
festology compiled from the Martyrologium Hieronymianum and 
amplified by lists of Irish saints, Abel mac Adae is entered among the 


1Cf. N. G. Werling, “St. Elias and the Carmelite Calendar,” Ecc. Rev., CV (Sept. 
1941), 218-24. 

2 The proper for the Mass of St. Samuel’s feast is found in the Roman Missal published 
at Tournai in 1922 by the Society of St. John the Evangelist. 

*Cf. “Abraham,” DACL, I; this article contains important additions to the article 
on Abel. 

4 Martyrology of Tallaght (Publications of the Bradshaw Society, LX VIII), pp. 37, 
151; also pp. 37, 169. 

5 The greater part of the article “Abel,” DACL is iconographical. Valuable additions 
to this side of the tradition of Abel are to be found in Leonie Reyger’s article in Reallexikon 
zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte (ed. Otto Schmitt; Stuttgart, 1937), I, 18. The most mod- 
ern interpretation in art of the tradition of Abel is Jack B. Yeats’ painting, The Blood 
of Abel. 
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Irish saints for commemoration on both October 11 and April 22.* 
In the twelfth-century festology composed in Gaelic verses by Abbot 
Marianus Gorman, Abel mormac (the great son) Adaim is mentioned 
only on April 22.7 


“COMMENDATIO ANIMAE”’ 


The only reference to Saint Abel in the present day Roman Liturgy 
is at the beginning of the Litany of the Saints in the Order of the 
Commendatio Animae,® where, between the invocation of the Blessed 
Virgin and the Holy Angels on the one hand, and of St. John the 
Baptist on the other, we find the invocations “Sancte Abel . . . Omnis 
chorus Justorum ...Sancte Abraham”—invocations proper to this 
litany, which is otherwise shorter than the ordinary Litany of the 
Saints. 

The invocations of SS. Abel and Abraham are not found in the 
medieval litanies of the Commendatio Animae.® In Marténe’s Ordo 
(xi) of extreme unction,!° we find the collective invocations “(Omnes 
SS. Patriarchae et Prophetae . ..Omnes SS. Justi et Perfecti”—the 
only groups not represented by individual saints in that litany. 
Ordo (xii) has only the collective invocation ‘““Omnes SS. Justi et Electi 
Dei.” Dom Gougaud pointed out that the source for the invocation 


6 Martyrology of Tallaght, pp. 78, 35; also p. 231. 

™Cf. Publications of the Bradshaw Society, IX, 83 f. O’Hanlon, Lives of Irish 
Saints, IV, 257, regards this saint as an Irish St. Abel Mc Aedh. The name of Abel seems 
to have been quite common in the medieval Irish Church. St. Abel, an eighth-century 
bishop of Rheims, whose cult did not originate until the fifteenth century, is said to have 
been of Irish descent; cf. Holweck, Biographical Dictionary of the Saints. There was an 
anchorite named Abel in Armagh (died 1159), as Lynch states in De Praesulibus Hiber- 
niae (ed. Doherty; 1944), I, 152. 

As Marianus claims to have corrected errors in date made by the earlier Irish festologies, 
it would be interesting to know on what authority he accepted Abel’s commemoration on 
Apr. 22 and rejected the commemoration on Oct. 11. None of the ancient manuscripts of 
the Martyrologium Hieronymianum has the name of Abel (cf. the index to Quentin’s 
edition, 1931); the same is true of the other Irish calendars (Oengus and Drummond). 
Holweck, op. cit., says that the Coptic calendar commemorates St. Abel on Dec. 28, but 
he does not say whether there was any liturgical cult attached to Abel’s tomb at Damascus. 
Holweck also lists two Eastern saints who bear the name of Abel. 

8 Rituale Romanum, tit. v, c. vii. 

°Cf. Dom Gougaud’s study on the Commendatio Animae in Ephimerides Liturgicae, 
XLIX (1935), 3 ff. 

1° De Ant. Eccles. Ritibus (Bassani, 1788), I, 312 ff. 
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of St. Abel in the litany prescribed by the Ritual of Pius V was a 
litanic Oratio Sancti Gregorit Papae which contains the petition: 
“Ora pro me, sancte Abel, qui primus coronatus es martyrio.” 

In the present-day litany of the Commendatio Animae, Abel is 
mentioned as “the first man to suffer death,” while Abraham is men- 
tioned because it is when relating his death that Holy Scripture refers 
for the first time to the belief in immortality (Gen. 25:8)." Refer- 
ences to Old Testament saints are a characteristic of the Commendatio 
Animae. Already in the prayer Post Obitum Hominis in the Gelasian 
Sacramentary,” we find references to “our™ patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob,” and to the return of the Israelites from Egypt. The 
prayer Libera, Domine in the present-day Order of the Commendatio 
Animae traces the history of holy souls delivered from death, starting 
with Henoch and Elias, then from Noe, Abraham, Lot, and Moses, 
right down to the delivery of St. Peter from prison. This prayer 
seems to be related to the list of references to Old Testament saints 
found in St. Clement of Rome," which, in turn, has been often com- 
pared with the series of references to saints of the Old Law in the 
Anaphora of the Antiochian Liturgy, recorded in the A postolic Consti- 
tutions. One of the differences between the two lists is the insertion 
in the latter of the names of Abel and Melchisedech. 

Similar lists of Old Testament saints have been found in the Western 
Church only in Irish sources. In fact, the special devotion to them 
seems to be another of the numerous links, especially in liturgical 
matters, between the Eastern and the Irish Churches. This devotion 
was promoted apparently by the predilection for lists of invocations 
of individual saints, which is a characteristic feature in early Irish 
religious literature. 

The first group of invocations of saints in the ninth-century litany 
of Harl. MS 7653 begins with “Abel justus” and ends with “Mel- 
chisedech.’”* 


1 Eisenhofer, Handbuch der katholischen Liturgik (Freiburg, 1933), II, 430. 

2 Gelasian Sacramentary (ed. Wilson; Oxford, 1894), p. 295 f. 

3 The word “our” is omitted in one manuscript; cf. ibid., p. 300, n. 48. 

M4 Epist. I ad Cor., cc. 9-12 (PG, I, 227). 

% Bk. VIII; cf. F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western (Oxford, 1896), I, 17. 

1% In Antiphonary of Bangor (ed. Warren; Publications of the Bradshaw Society, X), 
p. 91. 
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In a note to St. Columba’s hymn Altus Prosator,” which apparently 
had a certain liturgical status, occur these words: “Abel per sacrifi- 
cium gratia[m] obtinuit.” They are followed by references to Noe, 
Abraham, Moses, and’ David. They seem to be related to the 
words kal rod pey ’AB& as dclov mpocdetduevos [Beds] tiv Duciav 
in the Apostolic Constitutions, which have been studied so often in 
connection with the reference to Abel in the Canon of the Mass. In 
the Apostolic Constitutions these words are followed by references to 
Seth, Henoch, Noe, Lot, Abraham, Moses, eé a/. The list of thirty- 
nine Old Testament saints found in the Commemoratio pro Defunctis 
of the Stowe Missal'* starts with the words “‘Ablis, zeth, enoc, noe, 
melchisedech, abrahae. . . .” 

The words Abel mac Adaim, which, as I mentioned before, are found 
in the Irish festology of Marianus Gorman, occur already in the hymn 
Sén Dé by St. Colman Mac Ui Clusaigh, where Elias, Henoch, Noe, 
Abraham, Lot, et al., are subsequently referred to.1® The reference 
to Abel in this connection is most remarkable when we compare this 
list of invocations with the petitions in the epilogue of Félire Oengusso, 
the earliest of the rhymed Irish festologies.2° These petitions start 
with the words: “The soul of every son of life through Thee has been 
sanctified: Adam’s race [stl nAdaim] that is highest by Jesus has been 
saved”; then follow references to Elias, Henoch, Noe, Abraham, and 
Jonas. The parallelism between these petitions and the prayer 
Suscipe, Domine of the Commendatio Animae is obvious. 

Most interesting references to Abel are made in the early Irish 
litanies, which, like the festologies, were private devotions rather than 
definite liturgical prayers. In the Litany of Confession the invoca- 
tion of Abel is followed by invocations of Noe, Abraham, Moses, 
Aaron, David, and even Solomon. Abel is invoked in this litany as 


"The Irish Liber Hymnorum (ed. J. H. Bernhard and R. Atkinson; Publications 
of the Bradshaw Society, XIII-XIV), I, 82. 

18 Stowe Missal (ed. Warner; Publications of the Bradshaw Society, XXXII), p. 15 f. 
This is one of the rare instances where Abel’s name is declined; cf. infra, footnote 33. 
The same list is found under the heading Nomina justorum et prophetarum in an eleventh- 
century psaltery at Florence (Bibl. Laur. Plut., XVIII, cod. iii, fol. 144); in it, Seth, 
Melchisedech, and a few other names are omitted (Warren, Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic 
Church (Oxford, 1881], p. 262). 

9 Trish Liber Hymnorum, I, 26; ibid., II, 14, 113 f. 

Cf. Publications of the Bradshaw Society, XXIX, 283 f. 
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cet-mairtir (first martyr), an early reference to the idea expressed by 
the litanic Oratio Sancti Gregorii Papae and by the use in the Mass for 
the feast of St. Stephen of the only reference made to Abel in the 
Gospels. 

In the Irish litany, “I entreat Thee, O Holy Jesus,” the sixteenth 
invocation, “By all those who had intelligence in the law of nature,” 
mentions “‘Aibel,’’ Seth, Elias, Henoch, Noe, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob.» When these invocations are compared with similar refer- 
ences to individual representatives of groups of saints in Félire Oen- 
gusso, the absence of the name of Abel from the latter work is re- 


markable. 
THE CANON OF THE MASS 


The best known and, at the same time, the oldest reference to 
Abel in the Roman liturgy is found in the prayer Supra quae in the 
Canon of the Mass. The oldest Latin source for the words “sicuti 
accepta habere dignatus es munera pueri tui justi Abel” is the Liber 
de Sacramentis.“ But in earlier Eastern records there are striking 
parallels to these words. An oblation prayer in the Jacobite Syrian 
Liturgy begins: “Deus, qui sacrificium Abel in campo suscepisti.”™ 
(This is followed by references to Noe, Abraham, David, and Elias.) 
The Anaphora of Nestorius says: “Suscipiatur et haec oblatio, ut ea 
Abel et Noe beati: Abrahamque et Job justi: Isaac filii promissionis.” 
The most direct forerunner of the prayer found in the Liber de Sacra- 
mentis, however, seems to be in the Liturgy of St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
where we read: “‘Suscipe ea super altare tuum spirituale, caelesti cum 
odore thuris, ad majestatem tuam caelestem, per ministerium Angelo- 
rum et Archangelorum tuorum sanctorum, sicut ad te suscepisti 
munera justi Abel et sacrificium patris nostri Abrahami....” While 
it is obvious that this passage contains the rudiments of the prayers 
Supra quae and the subsequent Supplices, it should also be noted that 
it seems to foreshadow the invocation of Old Testament saints in the 
litanies, notably the just—represented by Abel—and the patriarchs— 


% Trish Litanies (ed. C. Plummer; Publications of the Bradshaw Society, LXII), 
4f., 32 f. 

2 IV, 6, 27; cf. A. Fortescue, The Mass (London, 1922), p. 131. 

% The three quotations which follow are from “Abraham,” DACL, I. 
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represented by Abraham—after the invocation of the holy angels and 
archangels. 

The reference to “summus sacerdos Melchisedech” is found in the 
fifth-century Quaestiones Veteris et Novi Testamenti,™ but, as I men- 
tioned before, is foreshadowed in the Apostolic Constitutions, where 
the names of Abel, Abraham, and Melchisedech appear as closely 
linked as in our prayer Supra quae. 


Justus 


The references in the Canon to the saints of the Old Law indicate 
that the faithful should make their sacrifice acceptable to God by 
offering it in the same spirit as those saints did. In the New Testa- 
ment they are repeatedly referred to as examples of faith. The defi- 
nition of faith as “the substance of things to be hoped for” (Heb. 11:1) 
is explained by the tradition from Abel to Henoch, Noe, and the three 
patriarchs. The words, “Fide plurimam hostiam Abel, quam Cain, 
obtulit Deo, per quam testimonium consecutus est esse justus, testi- 
monium perhibente muneribus ejus Deo” (Heb. 11:4), are used in 
the liturgy only in the course of the reading of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews during the sixth week after the Epiphany. The expression 
“Abel justus” was hallowed through the use made of it by Christ 
Himself (Matt. 23:35; cf. Wis. 10:3) and eventually led to the invo- 
cation of Abel as leader of the chorus Justorum. The Ambrosian 
Liturgy has a Preface which speaks of “‘hostia cujus figuram Abel 
Justus instituit.” 

The word justus has in this connection the original objective mean- 
ing attached to it in virtue of its relationship with the verb jungere. 
Justus is literally ‘one who is joined, connected, or linked up”; it 
applies both to God’s union with man and to man’s union with God. 
The same idea of connection underlies all the other fundamental ex- 
pressions of our relations with God, such as amor (linguistically re- 
lated with our word “same’’), pax, and religio. On the other hand, 
both the Epistle to the Hebrews and the liturgy*® propose the Old 


* Fortescue, op. cit., p. 128. 

* Collect for the feast of the Holy Machabees, Blessing of the Palms, Prayer after the 
Second Prophecy on the Vigil of Pentecost, Prayer after the Tenth Prophecy on Holy 
Saturday, and also the Collect for the Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 
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Testament saints to us as examples of subjective rather than of ob- 
jective faith. 
Accipere 


Instead of the words, “sicuti accepta habere dignatus es,” the 
Liber de Sacramentis actually has: “Sicut suscipere dignatus es.” 
Suscipere is used also in the Latin translations of the references to 
Abel’s sacrifice in the Greek (for rpoodéxouar) and Syriac Liturgies. 
It seems to emphasize the objective interpretation of Abel’s justice— 
an interpretation which was revived in the late medieval prayer of the 
Blessing of Gold, Incense, and Myrrh on the feast of the Epiphany: 
“Suscipe haec munera, sicut suscepisti sacrificium Abel justi (et 
sicut munera a tribus Magis suscepisti).”?” Abel’s justice was not 
so much his subjective virtue as the objective union established with 
him by God when taking “up” his offerings. However, the early 
interpretations of the fourth chapter of Genesis** see Abel’s justice 
rather in his symbolizing Christ and Christians (in contrast to Cain’s 
symbolizing the Jews). Hugh of St. Victor seems to have been the 
first to state expressly that Abel’s offerings pleased God, not of them- 
selves, but because of the merit of him who offered them.?® Similarly, 
the Roman Canon, like the Epistle to the Hebrews, suggests that 
Abel’s gifts were accepted, or rather, acceptable, because they were 
offered in the right spirit of faith. 

Suscipere implies a strictly vertical order, but accipere (mpoodt 
xouat) suggests a horizontal order, an exchange of gifts rather than an 
imputation of justice as a free and undeserved grace. In the Vul- 
gate, accipere is more often applied to man, and suscipereto God. The 
expression ‘‘accepta habere” occurs also in the prayer Te igitur, which 


6 The Regula S. Columbani, § 8 (cf. Kenney, The Sources for the Early History of Ireland, 
I, 45) applies to Abel another very appropriate adjective: ‘‘Abel pius bona elegit, Cain 
vero mala incoepit [or: Cain vero impius in mala incidit].” “Pius” implies here the idea 
of obedience to the father and love for the brother (Gen. 4:9). Compare the invocation 
“pie Jesu,” which occurs twice in the Dies Irae. Compare “bona” with ‘‘melius” in 
Heb. 12:24 and in the Secret for the feast of the Most Precious Blood. 

27 Rituale Romanum, “Benedictiones non reservatae,” n. 4; cf. Franz, Geschichte der kirch- 
lichen Benediktionen (Freiburg, 1909), I, 430. 

28 Ambrosius, De Cain et Abel, I, 7, 26 (PL, XVI, 1215); also Isidore of Seville, Quaes- 
tiones in Vetus Testamentum, V1, 28 (PL, LX XXIII, 228). 

28 PL, CLXXV, 44. 
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shows that at an early stage accipere had lost the meaning of “‘gracious 
acceptance,” so that the petition “uti accepta habeas” had to be rein- 
forced by the subsequent petition “et benedicas.’”’ Similarly, in the 
Gregorian Secret Prayer for the seventh Sunday after Pentecost, 
the petition made in the prayer Supra quae of the Canon is amplified 
as follows: “‘Accipe sacrificium a devotis tibi famulis, et pari benedic- 
tione, sicut munera Abel, sanctifica.”*® Accipere (and suscipere), 
benedicere, and sanctificare are more definite interpretations of re- 
spicere,*° which is used in Gen. 4; for this word also tended to become 
“neutral” in its meaning. 


Respicere 


Both the Vulgate and the liturgy use respicere chiefly in the general 
sense of “look upon’”’ or “‘take into consideration.”** But with regard 
to God, to whom this verb is most often applied, the implication is that 
His attention and consideration are, per se, grace. Still, the begin- 
ning of the prayer Supra quae suggests the possibility that respicere 
may not be the same as accipere, or rather, suscipere: “Offerimus 
praeclarae majestati tuae de tuis donis ac datis, hostiam®... Panem 
... et Calicem. ... Supra quae propitio ac sereno vultu respicere 
[aspicere in the Stowe Missal] digneris: et accepta habere....”’ The 
Liber de Sacramentis has here: “‘Petimus et precamur ut hanc obla- 
tionem suscipias in sublimi altari tuo per manus angelorum tuorum, 
sicut suscipere dignatus es... .”’ The first part of the latter passage, 
“petimus . . . tuorum,”’ is obviously related to the prayer “Supplices 
te rogamus, omnipotens Deus: jube haec perferri per manus sancti 
Angeli tui in sublime altare tuum,” which in the Canon follows upon 
the Supra quae. The Liber de Sacramentis, like the Latin version of 


* Dom Cabrol, “Abel,” DACL, quotes a parallel text from Auctuarium Sclesmense, 
I, 96. 

* Another equivalent word, sc., exaudire, is understood when Moses speaks of the “vox 
sanguinis [Abel] clamantis” (Gen. 4:9), and when the Secret for the feast of the Most 
Precious Blood (= Heb. 3:14) speaks of Abel’s sacrifice as “loquens.” 

" E.g., “Infirmitatem nostram respice”; this is the Collect for the feast of a bishop and 
martyr outside Paschal time (Gregorian). 

"The Liber de Sacramentis has here: “Offerimus tibi hanc immaculatam hostiam”; 
but the Eastern liturgies refer to “Thy gifts” (é« ra» o&v dépwy: Alexandria) or even to 
“Thy property” (7a od & r&» o&»: Byzantine and Armenian). Cf. Fortescue, of. cit., 
pp. 131, 364 f. 
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the Liturgy of St. Cyril of Alexandria, here again prefers the verb 
suscipere. The words, “propitio ac sereno vultu respicere digneris,” 
may be compared with “siquidem benigno vultu quemadmodum 
sacrificium Abelis aspexit sacrificium Filii” in the works of Procop of 
Gaza.* Similar expressions have been traced in the fourth-century 
Syrian Liturgy and in the Alexandrian Liturgy.“ Is there a deliberate 
contrast between this expression and the reference to Cain’s “vultus 
concisus” (Gen. 4:5)? In the Vulgate, the word vultus, when applied 
to God, never occurs in conjunction with an adjective; nor does the 
imperative respice, when addressed to God, take an adverb. The 
qualification of these expressions by attributes is peculiar to the 
liturgy. The petition “respice propitius” is found already in the 
Leonine Secret prayer for the eleventh Sunday after Pentecost. 
These qualifications sometimes become still more emphatic: the 
Benedictio Cinerum has, in its second prayer, “‘benignissime respice.” 
The ancient meaning of respicere appears to be almost reversed in the 
petition “ne respicias peccata mea,”’ which, since the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is made in the prayer after the Agnus Det. 


Munera 


Though Genesis does not say that the offering of sacrifices was 
instituted or suggested by God, but rather describes it as a spontane- 
ous and free act of man, the liturgy preserves the ancient idea that our 
offerings are “dues.” There is obviously a reference to Gen. 4:3 f. 
when the prayer of the Benedictio super Fruges et Vineas* speaks of 
“has primitias creaturae tuae’” and of our thanksgiving “de tuis 
muneribus.” Gen. 4:4 says that Abel offered of the firstlings of his 
flock; that Cain offered primitiae of the fruits of the earth is not said. 
St. Ambrose* establishes a ‘‘double fault” of Cain: first, he did not 
offer at once, but “post multos dies’; secondly, he made his offerings 
simply of the fruits, not “ex primis fructibus.” The word primitiae 
occurs in the Bible first in Exod. 22; yet the tradition of first-fruit 
offerings may be traced back to Abel.*’ 

8 PL, LXXXVII, 689 f. 4 Fortescue, op. cit., p. 349. 


% This blessing dates from the seventh century. It is found in the Gelasian Sacramen- 
lary and was among the few blessings inserted in the first edition of the Rituale Romanum 


(tit. viii, c. x.). 
* Cf. supra, footnote 28. 37 Cf. infra, footnote 44. 
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There is no fundamental difference between the subjective and the 
objective interpretation of Abel’s justice. That our gifts are not only 
accepted by God, but also acceptable to Him, is the corner-stone of 
Catholic teaching, in contrast to that of Luther and Calvin. On the 
one hand, both justice and offerings are gifts from God. All that we 
offer, either spiritually or materially, is nothing but the due return we 
give to our Creator. Whenever we offer the divine majesty of His 
gifts and blessings, we recall the words used in Gen. 4. On the other 
hand, munera applies both to God’s gifts to man and to man’s 
gifts to God. In fact, the very dignity of our gifts is established by 
the application to them of the same word, munera, that is applied to 
the gifts made to us by God.** Thus, we may say that the important 
position held by Abel in the liturgy is based on the fact that whenever 
offerings and gifts are mentioned, there is allusion, in a certain his- 
torical sense, to his sacrifice. 

The reference to the sacrifices of Abel, Abraham, and Melchisedech 
in the post-Consecration prayer asking for acceptance of the Sacrifice 
is “almost universal.”*® The Anaphora of the Antiochian Liturgy 
significantly changed "’ABedX 6 Sixaros (justus: Matt. 23:35) into 
"ABeX 6 Sovos, thus foreshadowing the invocation of St. Abel as 
leader of all the just. In the Anaphora of Nestorius, as we saw, Abel 
and Noe are called “beati,’”” and Abraham and Job “justi.” It is 
not clear, though, whether in this passage these adjectives do not 
apply to the second name of the two pairs only, and whether they 
have a definite meaning. 


OFFICE 


The story of Abel’s offering (Gen. 4:1-7) is the first lesson of the 
first nocturn of Thursday after Septuagesima Sunday; almost a week 
before, Heb. 11 is read.4° The second lesson of the first nocturn is 
the account of Cain’s murder (vv. 8-12); the third lesson, of God’s 
curse on Cain (vv. 13-16). These lessons are an excellent illustration 


% Compare “Ejus ... Abel... munera” (Heb. 11:4) with “tua munera” (Benedictio 
super Fruges). 

® Fortescue, loc. cit. 

“ The reading of Genesis at the beginning of Lent was an established custom in the 
time of St. Augustine; cf. my forthcoming article, “Genesis Chapter I in the Liturgy,” 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly. 
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of the superiority of liturgical pericopes over the subdivision of Holy 
Scripture into chapters. 

The only other section of the early part of Genesis read in the liturgy 
is Gen. 1:1-2:1, the first of the prophecies of Holy Saturday. Neither 
the story of the fall nor that of Cain and Abel is read in the prophecies, 
the final doctrinal instruction received by the catechumens; the 
second prophecy is Gen. 5-8, the story of Noe. Yet the prayer after 
the first prophecy thus alludes to the stories of the fall, and of Cain 
and Abel: “Da nobis, quaesumus, contra oblectamenta peccati, 
mentis ratione persistere.”’ Cain’s de-mentia is clearly referred to in 
Gen. 4:5: “Iratus est Cain vehementer, et concidit vultus eius.’”# 
Does the memory of Cain’s ira still survive in the petition “‘ab ira et 
odio et omni mala voluntate, libera nos, Domine’’? 

In the Office at the beginning of Lent, the story of the fall is given 
great prominence. Consisting as it does of Gen. 4:9 f., the responsory 
after the third lesson for Wednesday after Septuagesima Sunday 
anticipates the special aspect under which the whole of Gen. 4 is to 
be read on the following day. This responsory was already read 
after the ninth lesson on Septuagesima Sunday, for which the nine- 
teenth homily of Pope Gregory was fittingly chosen and perhaps 
actually designed; for it refers both to the Gospel of the day (Matt. 
20:1-16) and to the book of Genesis, the reading of which starts on 
thisSunday. God, the householder of the vineyeard, says St. Gregory, 
“it is that hath the Church for a vineyard that ceaseth not to bring 
forth branches of the true vine, from Abel the just to the last of the 
elect that shall be born in the world.” ‘Thus the objective basis of 
Abel’s justice, namely, his election by God, is emphasized. Then 
follow references to Adam, Noe, Abraham, and Moses. While thus 
outlining, at the beginning of the year (March 25), the whole tradition 
of sacred history, this lesson calls Abel the firstborn of all the saints. 
There is a clear ascent from Abel’s maculate conception (Gen. 3:16 
and 4:1) to St. John the Baptist’s sanctification in the womb,® to 


' Cf. Wis. 10:3. The Syrian Anaphora clearly refers to this passage; after the ref- 
erence to Abel, it continues with a reference to Cain (&eA¢oxrévos), whom God turned 
away as days. Justus (Matt. 23:35): dcvos (Anaphora) = Injustus (Wis. 10:3): &varyts 
(Anaphora). 

“ The Preface of the Consecration of an Altar calls Abel “precursor.” 
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the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin; each of these in- 
stances is representative of a distinct state of nature. 

The same responsory (Gen. 4:9 f.) is once more read after the third 
lesson of Saturday after Septuagesima Sunday, which consists of Gen. 
5:28-31. The first lesson of the following day begins with the second 
part of Gen. 5:31, “Noe vero...,” which also begins the second 
prophecy of Holy Saturday. Thus the responsory Gen. 4:9 f. forms 
the frame for the reading of Gen. 2-5, the chapters omitted between 
the first and the second prophecy. This responsory is the summary 
of the story of the fall, and, indeed, the record of the climax of human 
corruption, the very opposite of the “greatest commandment,” in 
which Christ summed up “the law and the prophets.”’ (Matt.22:37- 
39). 


ABEL MARTYR 


The account of the truly abysmal corruption of human nature 
(Gen. 4:9 ff.) is not referred to in the administration of sacraments or 
in any liturgical function except the consecration of an altar. It is 
on the altar that the offering is made which atones even for the sin of 
Cain and his followers, “sanguinis aspersio melius loquens quam 
Abel” (Heb. 12:24). The Preface of the Consecration of an Altar“ 
prays, “ut tibi sit altare hoc ut illud, quo Abel, salutaris mysterii in 
passione praecursor, jugulatus a fratre novo sanguine imbuit et 
sacravit.’’** This is an interesting illustration of the free use made by 


Cf. the invocation of patriarchs and prophets in the Litanies, following upon or vir- 
tually comprising the invocation of St. Abel. It may be mentioned that the most im- 
portant modern reference made to Gen. 4:9 f. is found in the Encyclical Casti Connubii 
when the Pope speaks of murder for “eugenic reasons.” 

“ Pontificale Romanum, “De altaris consecratione quae fit sine Ecclesiae dedicatione,” 
pars 2. There follow references to Abraham, Melchisedech, and Moses. The preface 
for the consecration of a portable altar, which is much shorter, says: “Qui post offendicula 
lapsus primi hominis, instituisti tibi offerri propitiatorii delibamenta libaminis [the word 
libamen seems to have here the original meaning of drink-offering with regard to the as- 
persio sanguinis]; ut culpa, quae praecesserat per superbiam, futuris temporibus expiaretur 
per munera, quibus honorarentur altaria, honorificarentur et altaria [the original identity 
of offerings laid down on the altar for God and those made for the sustenance of the priest- 
hood and the temple].” There follow references to Noe, Abraham, Jacob, and, later, 
Melchisedech; the absence of the name of Abel is remarkable. 

““Consurrexit Cain adversus fratrem suum Abel et interfecit eum” (Gen. 4:8). The 
Douay version translates: “. . . and slew him”; cf. “homicidium” (Wis. 10:3). The word 
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the liturgy of biblical texts. The biblical account expressly says that 
Abel was murdered, not on the altar, but “‘abroad . . . in the field” 
(Gen. 4:8). The idea that he was slain on the altar was probably 
suggested by the only passage where Christ Himself referred to Abel; 
“Ut veniat super vos omnis sanguis justus, qui effusus est super terram, 
a sanguine Abel justi usque ad sanguinem Zachariae, quem occidistis 
inter templum et altare” (Matt. 23:35). 

The only instance where this latter passage is used liturgically is 
the Gospel for the feast of St. Stephen. Abel is thus made the Old 
Testament counterpart of the Protomartyr, and, as we have seen, the 
Irish Litany of Confession actually calls him “first martyr.” The 
whole conception of martyrdom, so fundamental for the constitution 
of the Church and for her devotional and liturgical life, is here re- 
ferred to the contemplation of the fact that the first human being to 
die was murdered because of his election by God. Perhaps the 
beginning of the Gregorian Secret Prayer for the feast of St. Stephen— 
“Suscipe, Domine, munera pro tuorum commemoratione Sanctorum” 
—is another link with the commemoration of St. Abel; the relationship 
between this prayer and the version in the Liber de Sacramentis of 
what is now the prayer Supra quae in the Canon seems to be obvious. 

The murder of his brother caused Cain to make the first confession 
related in Holy Scripture: “Major est iniquitas mea, quam ut veniam 
merear” (Gen. 4:13). The initial word, “major,” may remind us of 
the “mea maxima culpa” in the Confiteor—a phrase which has not been 
traced back further than the eleventh century. Another liturgical 
associaiion with this passage is the profession of our faith in God as 
“non aestimator meriti, sed veniae largitor,” in the still later prayer 
Nobis quoque peccatoribus. The decisive significance which the pas- 
sage Gen. 4:1-16 has with regard to scriptural teaching on our re- 
demption is stressed by the fact that during the first nocturn on both 
Septuagesima Sunday and the following Thursday the same respon- 
sories are read after the three sections of this passage. The conse 
quences of the fall manifested in Cain’s anger and hardheartedness 





jugulare (literally: to cut the throat) would appear anachronistic. In the Vulgate, it 
occurs only in Old Testament passages. In the tradition it is used also of tie death of 
Christ. 

“ For Zacharias, cf. the eighth lesson of the Office of Dec. 26. 
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are contrasted with the glory and goodness of God manifested in the 
creation as related in the lessons of the first nocturn of Septuagesima 
Sunday. 

Christ Himself entrusted His Church with the teaching that at the 
very bottom of human corruption the innocent death of Abel justus 
was the first stepping-stone towards the restoration of holiness which 
remained in itself uncorrupted, though ineffective, during the dark 
ages between the fall of our first parents and the death of Christ. 
Celebrating the “festa paschalia, in quibus verus ille Agnus occiditur, 
qui pro nobis Adae peccatum solvit,” the Exuliet points in a certain 
measure to the prefiguration of the true Lamb in the sacrifice offered 
by Abel the shepherd (Gen. 4:2). Even Cain’s guilt was “felix,” 
as it was the occasion for the first manifestation of the divine election 
and forgiveness of fallen mankind. Abel, rejected by his brother, 
became the corner-stone of natural justice.‘” 

This relationship between the lamb offered by Abel and the true 
Lamb offering Himself on the cross and on the altar is emphasized by 
the use of Heb. 12:24 in the latest liturgical reference to Abel: in the 
Secret Prayer for the feast of the Most Precious Blood, dating from 
the early nineteenth century, the repetition of the sacrifice offered by 
Christ is called “‘aspersio super altaria sanguinis melius loquens quam 
Abel.” Thus the tradition of blood-offerings is traced right back to 
the first sacrifice offered by man. Abel’s offering of a lamb was raised 
to a dignity which permits its comparison with the sacrifice of the 
Lamb of God, because of the martyrdom he suffered for its gracious 
acceptance by God. The fulfilment of Abel’s sacrifice in the mingling 
of his blood with the blood of his lamb shows us not only that the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is connected with the commemoration of 
martyrs, but also that it implies in those who offer it preparedness for 
actual martyrdom.‘* The word Joquens (Aadodyr.) may be regarded 
as an expression uniting the subjective and objective aspects of Abel’s 
sacrifice: ““Vox sanguinis fratris tui clamat ad me.” The word melius 
(kpe?rrov) points to the significance of scriptural and liturgical 

“’ Cf. I Pet. 2:7, one of the favorite passages in the rite for the consecration of an altar. 


* Cf. Salomon Gessner, Der Tod Abels (1758). This influential work, one of the few in 
world literature exclusively to treat the story of Abel, was frequently translated into 


English. 
“Cf. supra, footnote 26. 
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teaching on St. Abel with regard to the Catholic doctrine on the state 
of fallen nature. According to classical Protestant teaching, the 
blood of Abel did not speak “less well’’ than the Blood of Christ, 
but could not speak at all. In view of the revival in recent years of 
Calvinist “orthodoxy” through the teaching of Karl Barth and his 
followers,®* the specifically Catholic character of the tradition of St. 


Abel attains topical significance. 
CONCLUSION 


Based on the interpretation through Christ and the Apostles of the 
account in Genesis of Abel’s sacrifice and death, the early stages of this 
tradition furnish an illustration, hitherto unnoticed, of the much 
discussed connection between the Eastern and the Celtic Churches, 
This connection is apparently the basis for the cultus of Old Testa- 
ment saints in general, a subject of particular interest to doctrinal 
and liturgical studies. 

The references made to Abel in present-day textbooks of the Roman 
liturgy date from various periods between the fourth and the nine- 
teenth centuries. The liturgical tradition of Old Testament saints is 
a significant link between the Eastern and the Western Church. 
While it has actually never been popular, the cultus of St. Abel mani- 
fests itself on the most solemn occasions, as in the prayers for the 
dying—which, like the prayers for the dead, enshrine some of the most 
ancient parts of the liturgy; in the Canon of the Mass, the Order of 
the Consecration of an Altar, the Office for the beginning of Lent, and 
the Proper for the only feast of our Lord which the nineteenth century 
added to the calendar of the Universal Church. 

This tradition embodies the authoritative interpretation through 
the whole Church of the teaching of the peccatum per originem ex 
Adam inductum and of the first manifestation of original or natural 
justice. The invocation of Abel as a saint is based on the facts that 
Christ Himself calls him “justus”; that, with the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the Church applies the same words to the sacrifice of the 
son of Adam and to that of the Son of God; and that the Church 
repeatedly enforces her petition for the acceptance of her sacrifice 


® Cf., e.g., Barth’s controversies with Emil Brunner especially regarding the latter's 
Das Gebot und die Ordnungen (1931). 
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by reference to the acceptance of Abel’s, the first offering ever made 
by a human being. 

The liturgical tradition of St. Abel is also an interesting illustration 
of the close relationship between two sources of our faith represented 
by the interweaving in the liturgy of scriptural texts with texts spe- 
cially composed by the Church for liturgical purposes. Thus, this 
teaching touches not only on the point from which the Reformation 
took its origin—the teaching on grace—but also on what in modern 
times has more and more become the distinguishing point between 
Catholics and non-Catholics—the teaching on tradition. 











NOTES 
A NEW APPRECIATION OF PHILO 


As this notice is written, the galleys of a two-volume work on Philo are 
slowly issuing from the Harvard University Press, and perhaps the early 
spring of 1946 will see the work itself on the market. Several features of 
this new study—its central thesis, its method, its contents, and its author's 
plan to build a whole series of related works around it—call, it seems, for 
something in the nature of a preview of Philo: Foundations of Religious 
Philosophy in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam by Harry Austryn Wolfson. 
To historians of dogma or philosophy, and perhaps more urgently still to 
the increasing number of those interested in the problems of the relation 
of faith and reason, Professor Wolfson’s Philo will address itself. 

The Philo is to form the second in a series of works, the last of which, 
The Philosophy of Spinoza (2 vols.; Cambridge, Mass., 1934), has already 
been published. When the entire project has been published, the first work 
of the series will give an historical interpretation of Greek philosophy as the 
source of future problems. After the Philo there will be several volumes 
dealing with the subsequent development, in Christianity, Islam, and later 
Judaism, of the same philosophical problems raised in the Philo. In his 
treatment of Christian philosophy, the author wil] devote considerable space 
to the Fathers of the Church and to medieval Latin philosophy, with a 
special reference to St. Thomas and his influence. The concluding work of 
the series, the already extant Spinoza, will then appear in a revised edition, 
extended to three volumes. 

Building his whole structure upon the thesis that Philo was not, as is too 
commonly thought, an eclectic who pieced together in syncretism the disjecta 
membra of Greek and Hellenistic thinkers, but a very original mind and a 
critic of the Greeks, the author attempts to show that Philo laid down those 
fundamental principles of the relation of philosophy to religion which were 
never challenged until Spinoza. Not only must philosophy, as Philo was the 
first to maintain, bow to Scripture as handmaid to queen, but in the light of 
this radical relationship, Greek philosophy must also undergo a complete 
revision, patiently submitting all its findings to be recast by the higher 
authority of religion. Philo himself undertook such a revision. 

Spinoza! broke with this seventeen-century old tradition, established by 


1 Not Descartes: Bruno and Descartes revolted, it is true, but their revolt was rathet 
against medieval science than against this revision of philosophy by Philo. The author 
maintains, in fact, that the central purpose of the Cartesian philosophy was to show that 
the Philonic position in philosophy was still compatible with a new science. 
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Philo and maintained in substance by all medieval religious thinkers there- 
after, whether Jewish, Christian, or Moslem. Though this tradition or 
attitude, namely, that there are certain irreducible tenets of revealed religion 
to which human philosophies must necessarily accommodate themselves, 
was defined with characteristic differences by Christians, Jews, and Mos- 
lems, says Professor Wolfson, it nevertheless transcended the frontiers of 
creed and language in the form of a common conviction that revelation was 
now mistress of the sciences and must have the obeisance of unaided human 
reason. 

It is, therefore, from the central trunk of this idea, rooted in the Philo, 
that the distinct but related branches of Professor Wolfson’s series will grow 
inorganic unity. It is an ambitious and original program of synthesis which 
(since the writing has all been completed) we may hope to see published 
within the next five years. 

While the thesis of the Philo will commend itself to those who are inter- 
ested in a Christian philosophy, the method employed by the author will be 
of even more general interest to all who work with philosophical texts of any 
age, especially those more remote. To this method Professor Wolfson has 
given the name: “hypothetico-deductive method of text-study.” It is 
doubtless already familiar to those acquainted with his Philosophy of Spinoza 
and his earlier work, Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle (Cambridge, Mass., 1929). 
In the Spinoza the method is given the following general formulation: 


The first step, the basic step, in the understanding of any philosopher, upon 
which any subjective form of interpretation or any literary form of presentation 
must rest, is the determination by the method of historical criticism of what the 
philosopher meant by what he said, how he came to say what he said, and why he 
said it in the manner in which he happened to say it.? 


A more detailed analysis is the following: 


We must assume that the Ethics is a carefully written book, in which there is 
order and sequence and continuity, and in which every term and expression is 
chosen with care and used with precision. We must try to find out not only what 
is within it, but also what is behind it. We must try to understand not only what 
the author says, but also what he omits to say, and why he omits it. We must 
constantly ask ourselves, with regard to every statement he makes, what is the 
reason? What does he intend to let us hear? What is his authority? Does he 
reproduce his authority correctly or not? What are the differences between cer- 
tain statements, and can such differences be reduced to other differences so as to 





*The Philosophy of Spinoza, I, vii. 
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discover in them a common underlying principle? In order to understand Spinoza 
in full and to understand him well, we must familiarize ourselves with his entire 
literary background. We must place ourselves in the position of students, who, 
having done the reading assigned in advance, come to sit at his feet and listen 
to his comments thereon. Every nod and wink and allusion of his will then be. 
come intelligible. Words previously quite unimportant will become charged with 
meaning. Abrupt transitions will receive an adequate explanation; repetitions 
will be accounted for. We shall know more of Spinoza’s thought than what is 
merely expressed in his utterances. We shall know what he wished to say and 
what he would have said had we been able to question him and elicit further 
information.* 

















With the Philo this method comes into its own. Philo’s intellectual and 

spiritual environment as determinants of his thought, his unexpressed pre- 
suppositions, his unformulated reactions to earlier thinkers and to the entire 
pagan milieu of the first decades after the birth of Christ are all painstak- 
ingly explored or deduced and then brought to bear on the actual words of 
the text. 

A glance at the contents of the Philo will reveal the breadth of its subject 
matter and the range within which this hypothetico-deductive method is 
made operative. Professor Wolfson’s first chapter, dealing with Hellen- 
istic Judaism, is an analysis of the Hellenistic Jewish reaction to the religious 
and philosophical elements of Greek culture. Against the historians who 
claim that a Judaeo-pagan syncretism took shape in Alexandria during the 
three hundred years between the second Ptolemy and Philo, the author 
contends that this syncretism was merely apparent and accidental, a syn- 
cretism into which the Diaspora was betrayed only by the limitations of 
human language, while the inner orthodoxy of Judaism remained inviolate. 
In substance, the Judaism of this period stood fixed intransigently over 
against a dominant paganism, and yielded its autonomy and purity in no 
essential either to pagan mysteries and cult, or to any other than to an 
aesthetic use of pagan Janguage and literature. This outspoken refusal to 
be bent or broken by paganism was reiterated and summarized by Philo, 
both in his insistence on the complete autonomy of the Scriptures vis-d-vis 
philosophy and in his translation of this insistence into a total revision of 
the results of pagan thought—an attitude which, the author claims, antici- 
pates and parallels a similar reaction of the Fathers of the Church in later 
centuries. The second and third chapters of the Philo explore this subordi- 
nation of the text of Aristotle to the revealed accents of the text of Scripture 







3 Ibid., I, 24-5. 
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by a study of Philo’s technique of interpreting Scripture by philosophy and 
philosophy by Scripture. 

In the remainder of the work, Philo is made to present systematically his 
own view of the outstanding problems of Greek philosophy, insofar as these 
problems have a bearing on religion. There is a long, monographic treat- 
ment of Philo’s Logos; there is a chapter dealing with creation; to the laws 
of nature and miracles, to souls, immortality, and angels, to free will, and to 
the question of knowledge and prophecy, separate chapters are devoted. 
Another chapter deals with the proofs for the existence of God. This is 
followed by a study of the unknowability of God’s essence and the meaning 
of the predicates by which He is described. Finally, there are two long, 
monographic chapters on Philo’s ethical and political theory. In this 
wealth of material each topic is connected with every other and with the 
whole of medieval philosophy by a section (“Conclusion, Inference, Antic- 
ipation”) which terminates each chapter, providing a summary, an organic, 
textual bond with future treatments of the same subject, and a glance down 
the ages to Spinoza and his attempt to overturn the tradition of religious 
philosophy. 


Harvard University TuurRstTon Davis, S.J. 





















BOOK REVIEWS 


Rewicious Liserty: AN Inquiry. By M. Searle Bates. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1945. $3.50 

The second part of Professor Bates’s book has the title, ‘“The Problems of 
Religious Liberty in History.” This subject matter is almost limitless 
in its extent, and enormously complex in its details. One would maintain 
that it is simply impossible to compress into a hundred and fifty pages an 
outline of the development of tolerance even within the limits of Western 
culture; nevertheless, Professor Bates has undertaken to trace the develop- 
ment in all lands and within all cultures. The historical problems involved 
are so thorny that it would take a lifetime to obtain first-hand knowledge 
of them; and in dealing with them one would have to take sides in disputes 
that have gone on for centuries. All that a single author could hope to do 
would be to cite the results of previous investigations, where they exist. 
Unfortunately, such a procedure runs the risk of giving a distorted view. 

Despite industry and a large fund of good will, Professor Bates has by no 
means been able to surmount the difficulties inherent in his task. At every 
turn his erudition appears excessively thin; for instance, in quoting from 
Innocent III the phrase, “Petro non solum universam ecclesian [sic] sed 
reliquit saeculam gubernationem [sic]” (p. 141), he refers to an article by 
David S. Schaff, wherein the quotation appears in a more intelligible form 
indeed, but without any reference. 

The sketch of early Christian times is so brief—six pages, not unencum- 
bered with other matters—as to be quite without value, except perhaps for 
certain phrases culied from former studies. The medieval period receives 
very inadequate treatment. And the meager space given to the complex 
problems of the Thirty Years War does not allow even for the presentation 
of the issues; this section, however, is based on a reputable study. For this 
superficiality the author is not to be blamed; he had to compress everything 
almost to the vanishing point. 

The author is better informed about Protestant grievances than about the 
corresponding Catholic ones; hence it is not easy for him to be impartial. 
However, he has been generous in showing the faults on both sides. For 
example, he points out that the rise of Protestantism, far from signalizing 
the advent of religious liberty, was accompanied by an unprecedented 
outburst of intolerance and cruelty. Among other fierce statements, he 
quotes Luther’s call to his followers “to wash our hands in their [Catholic] 
blood.” He admits the extreme tardiness of the Scandinavian countries in 
granting religious liberty. He concedes that the New England Puritans 
146 
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merit blame for their hypocritical intolerance, and deserve the shame of 

being the only group in America who legally executed a man for his religious 

belief. Despite these and many other loyalties to historical fact, the 

ordinary reader will interpret this section as a veiled indictment of Catholic 

“intolerance.” Even an open indictment would not have been surprising, 
since the author frankly takes a Protestant stand. But indictments require 
greater factual accuracy than is evident in these pages. 

A few instances of lapses may be pointed out. The sketchy treatment of 
St. Augustine’s theory of tolerance leaves a completely wrong impression as 
to St. Augustine’s real position. The author gives no consideration to the 
fact that the crimes of the Donatists, against which St. Augustine reluctantly 
invoked secular aid, were far from being merely crimes of opinion, or even 
matters that concerned only “religion”; the Donatists, especially their 
strong-arm men, the ferocious Circumcellions, were real desperadoes. 
Furthermore, the author has not taken into account St. Augustine’s own 
awareness of the extremes of intolerance to which his arguments, if un- 
warrantedly pushed, might lead, nor his explicit repudiation of these 
extremes. So many men have written unscientifically and unfairly on 
St. Augustine’s views in this matter, that Professor Bates is perhaps not to 
be blamed, except for having made an unfortunate choice of guides.’ 

The author brushes aside as unconvincing the statement that the heretics 
assailed by the medieval Inquisition were political and social revolutionaries. 
This, however, was exactly the case, as a better acquaintance with the 
literature on the subject would reveal. For instance, Professor Austin P. 
Evans of Columbia University, who is surely not an apologist for the cruelties 
of the Inquisition, writes: “In certain of their tenets all of the popular 
[medieval] heresies were antisocial. The argument that marriage was 
nothing more than legalized prostitution, the insistence on absolute poverty 
and per contra the recognition of the validity of usury, the opposition to 
oaths, the claim that the killing either of man or animal was under no 
circumstances permissible, and the refusal to admit the competence of one 
man to judge another—such teaching would be held to undermine the vigor 
of ordered society in our own as well as in an earlier age.” 

In the matter of the Inquisition, Professor Bates’s reliance on Vacandard 
isuncritical. It is also too selective; Catholic writers need not be considered 
reliable only in those passages in which they criticize the practice of their 


1On this problem, see my article, ‘The Problem of Persecution in the Early Church,” 
THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, V (1944), 332 ff. 

* Austin P. Evans, “Social Aspects of Medieval Heresy,” in Persecution and Liberty: 
Essays in honor of George Lincoln Burr (New York, 1931), p. 97. 
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Church. There are further instances of lack of balance; for instance, 
Professor Bates calls the Bull, Ad Extirpanda, a “prime charter of savagery” 
(p. 144); later on, the Puritans of New England are condemned indeed for 
putting to death “heretics and dissenters as such” (p. 181), but in the 
context it is implied that “knowledge of the European and British back- 
grounds of the early modern period” might put their actions “in modified 
light” (pp. 180, 181). Perhaps knowledge of the century of the Bull, 
Ad Extirpanda, might put it, too, in a modified light. 

Professor Bates is very gentle with Queen Elizabeth. He says that 
“a thorough student finds that Catholics were not troubled for religious 
practices and that there was no intent to blot out Catholicism from England” 
(p. 175), until the excommunication of the Queen by Pius V. Who this 
“thorough student” is, the author does not reveal. It has, indeed, been 
frequently asserted that up to 1570 Elizabeth was kind to Catholics; but 
this is quite false. A war of extermination began in 1559 with the systematic 
and ruthless enforcement of the Act of Supremacy and the Act of Uni- 
formity. Heavy fines were levied from the beginning; imprisonment was 
common. After 1570, crueler measures were adopted, but they represented 
no real change in policy. The fanaticism was the same from the beginning 
to the end—a fanaticism of which the inhuman monster Richard Topcliffe 
was perhaps the best symbol.* 

In the absence of a critical biography of Oliver Cromwell, it would 
probably be better not to insist, as Professor Bates does, on the tolerance 
of the sanguinary executioner of Drogheda and Wexford. It is, of course, 
well known that Cromwell justified the butchery by charging that the Irish 
had massacred the English to whom Irish lands had been assigned; but, as 
has been pointed out, none of the Irish who rebelled in 1641 were in Drogheda 
or Wexford.‘ ' 

As conclusive evidence of some of his gravest charges against the Catholic 
Church, Professor Bates quotes “‘the renowned Roman Catholic scholar who 
from his professor’s chair organized the Cambridge Modern History” (p. 161). 
It is indeed a fact that Lord Acton was a renowned professor and that he 
lived and died a Catholic; but that fact gives no true idea of the man. 
Acton was a disciple of Doellinger, the great German historian, whose 
opposition to the Vatican Council eventually led him out of the Church. 
Doellinger had all of Acton’s sympathy in the opposition to the definition 
of papal infallibility. In fact, Acton was despatched to Rome at the time 


* Cf. the articles by Leo Hicks, The Month, CXLVII (1926), 289-304, 401-13. 
4Cf. R. Dunlop, Cambridge Modern History, IV, 532: “(Not one man of the garrison 
had in all likelihood been concerned in the ‘massacre.’ ” 
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of the Council and took a leading part in the struggle of which the Council 
was the center. (He also rendered himself not a little ridiculous by assuming 
various disguises, in the strange thought that he was in danger of assassina- 
tion.) At the time, and often thereafter, he uttered charges against the 
papacy that are hardly surpassed by the denunciations of Luther and 
Calvin. Some of Acton’s views were published, and he is said to have 
altered them in later life; others were made in his correspondence, especially 
that with Gladstone’s daughter, and in conversation; these were apparently 
never documented, and never disowned, except implicitly. Professor 
Bates repeats some of the latter charges; for example, that Pius V approved 
the plot to murder Queen Elizabeth. The fact is that there is no evidence 
whatever to show that the Ridolfi plot, as communicated to Pius V, included 
any scheme for murder.’ In his bitterness against Rome, Acton jumped 
to that conclusion, as he did to others equally fantastic. In fine, the case of 
Lord Acton offers striking proof that in a question of this nature it is not 
enough simply to repeat what others have said, no matter what party they 
may belong to. We have here an outstanding illustration of Professor 
Bates’s frequent failure to assess the value of his own authorities. 

In a summary of the recent controversy about the influence of Cardinal 
Bellarmine on American political theory and practice, Professor Bates 
finds it impossible “to follow Gaillard Hunt in arguing that Jefferson took 
some of his characteristic wording [for the Declaration of Independence] 
from Bellarmine” (p. 212). Admittedly, Hunt was ill-advised in claiming 
that the influence of the Catholic tradition on early American political 
thought was exerted, in a specific sense, through Bellarmine. He based 
his claim on the discovery in Jefferson’s library of Robert Filmer’s attack. 
on Bellarmine as a formidable opponent of the absolutism of kings. In 
the same book, Filmer gives a handy resumé of Bellarmine’s political doctrine, 
many of whose phrases seem to be re-echoed by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Nevertheless, it is undoubtedly true that Jefferson could have 
found, and actually did find, the principles of the Declaration in other 
sources more familiar to him, particularly in the writings of John Locke. 
However, even in this case it should not be forgotten that Locke’s Civil 
Government was a restatement of the fundamental tradition of political 


5 Cf. The Tablet (London), CVI (1905), 89 f. The October and November issues of 
the Tablet for 1906 contain an interesting correspondence on the Catholicism of Lord 
Acton. In the Dublin Review, CXCIV (1934), 187, W. L. Blennerhassett writes: “He 
[Acton] allowed himself to be carried away by bitterness of feeling and used expressions 
far too forcible. This is true, even though he subsequently modified his earlier conclusions. 
Besides, as Doellinger persistently contended, Acton would not make due allowance for 
the influence of men on the spirit of their time.” 
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civilization of the Middle Ages.* Bellarmine and his contemporaries 
invoked that tradition to stem the tide of absolutism in its rise; Jefferson 
borrowed the arguments from Locke and used them against absolutism 
in its decline. 

When dealing with the papal Index of Forbidden Books, Professor Bates 
seems to be unaware of similar Protestant measures; for example, Calvin 
proscribed the use of any Catholic book whatsoever. Indeed, most of the 
Roman regulations in this regard, undertaken to protect the integrity of 
Catholic faith, are posterior to, and seem mild in comparison with, those 
imposed by Geneva. Marriage with Catholics was unconditionally for- 
bidden; Calvinists were not to touch anything which was in any way 
connected with the Catholic cult; and hatred of the Mass was a first principle 
to which students were obliged by oath.’ 

It would be ungenerous to enlarge further on the mistakes into which 
Professor Bates has been led by the necessity, under which he labored, 
of quickly trusting other men’s statements. The few instances here adduced 
simply illustrate the fact that this section is for the most part based on the 
conclusions of others, hardly any of which escape the need for verification. 
To a Catholic reader the paragraphs devoted to Orthodox, Indian, Chinese, 
and Japanese religious history seem to be far more impartial than those 
concerned with Western Christianity. At that, it might well be that 
adherents of those cults would find their treatment to have been even more 
inadequate. 

Lord Acton, whom Professor Bates seems greatly to admire, spent his 
life working on a History of Liberty, which never appeared. He planned to 
begin with the ancient world and to carry the story down to his own day; 
he intended to consult original sources, study the men who fought for 
liberty and the institutions which secured it, and take notice of all that 
had been written on the subject. It has been said that he would have 
needed the combined intellects of Julius Caesar and Napoleon and the 
total lifetimes of the patriarchs for his adopted task. Professor Bates’s 
scope was not so vast; he does not pretend to deal with the whole field of 
liberty. His commission was to satisfy the need for a concise historical 
treatment of the particular problem of religious liberty. At that, no small 
portion of the difficulties that defeated Lord Acton confronted him. His 
success and failure in overcoming them will be variously judged; but his 





*Cf. A. J. Carlyle, Political Liberty: A History of the Conception in the Middle Ages and 
Modern Times (Oxford, 1941), p. 133. 

7Cf. F. W. Kampschulte, Johann Calvin, Seine Kirche und sein Staat in Genf (Leipzig, 
1899), II, 290, 407, 430, 453, 462. 
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courage in facing them, insofar as they were known to him, stands out of 
question. Moreover, his book as a whole should impress the reader with 
one important lesson—that, to use Toynbee’s phrase, the “intelligible field” 
of the history of religious liberty has expanded steadily through the modern 
era, until today it embraces the whole world. Religious liberty can no 
longer be understood in terms of one religion or one continent or one culture. 
If only for its impressive illustration of this fact, Professor Bates’s book is 
useful, despite the defects which its competent and objective author has been 
unable to avoid. 


Woodstock College E. A. Ryan, S.J. 


I have been asked to comment on the middle section of Dr. Bates’s work; 
in general, it deals with the theory of religious liberty—what it is, and what 
are its grounds. 

The task of giving fair criticism is difficult. This part of the book is even 
less well organized than the preceding historical parts, as has been admitted 
even by critics to whom Protestant modes of thought are more native and 
congenial than they possibly could be to a Scholastic theologian. Moreover, 
it is clear that the author moves far more hesitantly in the field of theory 
than he does in that of historical fact. Finally, in this section he was under 
special handicaps; for Protestant theories of religious liberty are at best 
inadequate and ill-defined, and rest on no formed intellectual tradition. It 
is not surprising that Dr. Bates has failed to give these theories that organ- 
ized form and that undergirding of principle that would enable a critic to 
cope with them in orderly fashion. 

Hence one is at a loss to know how and where to take hold of this expo- 
sition. It begins with some superficial general considerations on liberty and 
conscience, then takes up the relations of Church and State, and moves on to 
religious liberty in education, in society, and in and between churches as 
such; at the end of this chapter it is expected that we should know what 
religious liberty is. The next chapter takes up the grounds of religious 
liberty; it discusses natural law and natural rights, religious liberty and the 
interests of the organized community, relevant ethical, philosophical, and 
theological doctrine; and it concludes with an exposition of the position of 
the Roman Catholic Church. The pattern of the whole section is not at all 
evident; for one thing, it is disconcerting to see the essence of religious liberty 
discussed before its grounds are set forth. 

At all events, it should be fair to begin with a question of method, which 
is always primary in matters of scholarship. Actuaiiy, the absence of a 
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clearly defined method—a major defect of the whole book—shows up most 
clearly in this section. The method is neither speculative nor historical, 
The section is not an ordered argument, setting forth the author’s own 
theory of religious liberty, nor is it a systematic, critical summary of other 
peoples’ theories. It is both, and neither. 

It was, of course, the author’s deliberate intention to let as many people 
as possible speak through him, while at the same time he himself threaded an 
argument through the whole. But the net result is highly confusing. At 
times, analyses are well initiated, only to dissolve in desultory and frag. 
mentary citations of opinions, which destroy whatever consecutiveness of 
argument there may be. Again, one rarely knows whether, or how far, the 
author is in agreement with the views he cites, with the result that one con- 
tinually has to guess at the boundaries and content of his own thought. In 
brief, this section, like the rest of the book, will be a gold mine for the harried 
and hurried lecturer or journalist, who will be rapidly able to prove anything 
(or nothing) from its materials. But the serious scholar will get little help. 

The book has, indeed, been called scholarly—a qualification that must 
have surprised its author, who is himself a genuine scholar, and doubtless 
unhappy over having turned out an unscholarly book. Perhaps “encyclo- 
pedic” would be a more accurate qualification. The whole field is covered; 
nearly everyone who has written around the subject is quoted; a wide range 
of problems is raised. However, none of the field is covered adequately; 
the quotations are given at second- and third-hand; and most of the prob- 
lems are superficially conceived. In saying this, I disavow any reflection 
on Dr. Bates himself, as a scholar. He undertook an impossible task, and 
engaged himself to do it in an impossibly short time. What is still more 
handicapping, he was obliged, in the theoretical section of the book, to move 
in a field that is not his own. To remove any personal direction from my 
criticism, I shall hereafter refer, not to the author but to the book (to be 
cited as ““RL’’). 

The initially faulty thing about this theoretical section is the place in 
which it is found; it begins on page 294. In the preceding pages, all sorts of 
historical situations have been described and judged, and lists of things 
have been drawn up that religious liberty demands—all before the book 
gets to the question of what religious liberty is. Yet this question is, in all 
logic, the prior one. It is postponed in favor of the customary Protestant 
empirical approach. No one, of course, denies that historical experience 
has had great influence in developing and modifying (and killing) various 
theories of religious liberty. That having been said, it remains true that 
religious liberty is per prius a theoretical problem, to be answered by an 
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analysis, not of social situations in their concreteness, but of religious, phil- 
osophical, and political concepts in their full abstractness. Secondly, no 
one has the right of historical judgment in such a complicated field, until 
he has battled his way through the theories that were the main reasons for 
the complications, and until he has clearly formulated his own position. 

It would, of course, be tolerable if RL’s sociologism were purely such; 
but it is not. The analyses are constantly slanted, and interspersed with 
judgments of value predicated on a set of assumptions which the reader is 
left to figure out for himself. Although the method of the book is stated to 
be “essentially inductive” (p. ix) the conclusions are really in hand before 
the induction starts—an implicit tribute to the primacy of theory. It would 
have been more scientific if the tribute had been explicit—if, that is, the 
inevitable had been accepted, and a statement first given of a theory of 
religious liberty, together with its demonstration. 

An inversion of right method already appears in the opening sections 
of the book. It begins with a survey of the contemporary scene, and 
suggests the general judgment that the cause of religious liberty is rather 
badly off in it. The scene then shifts backward to history, and the course 
of history is described, with the implicit thesis that mankind has been slowly 
ascending toward religious liberty, with a pace notably accelerated after 
the Protestant Reformation had finally freed the spirit of man. However, 
at the end of this second section we are left blankly confronting the important 
question: Why, after all this laborious upward movement, did things in the 
twentieth century suddenly take a turn for the worse? 

Of the historical survey, this is said: ‘Let it be related to the problems of 
the contemporary world surveyed in the preceding chapter, where old 
compulsions and denials of opportunity are viewed beside fresh reversals or 
interruptions of the difficult effort of man to find freedom of spirit” (p. 293). 
Let it be related, indeed. But it is the task of the philosopher and historian 
so to relate it; and RL does not even attempt the task. In particular, there 
is no willingness to face the highly important problem of how far nineteenth- 
century Liberalism was resporsibie, through its own prolongation or through 
its provocation of reaction, for the creation of that set of conditions in our 
own world which resulted in those “reversals” and “interruptions” of man’s 
supposedly inevitable progress toward freedom of spirit.. There is, too, 
the allied question of how far this Liberalism was the secular expression of 
the Protestant spirit, in such wise that this latter must bear some share of 
responsibility for the checks inflicted on the cause that it claims as its own. 
Admittedly, these are difficult questions, but they cannot be avoided. 

There is a more fundamental problem which RL hardly touches, although 
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it affects the initial conception of the whole problem of religious liberty, 

In effect, the book asks one question: How shall religion be made free in 
society? But this is too simple a Problematik. It does not include the 
more important question: How shall society itself be made religious? It 
has been hammered into us of late, by events more powerfully than by words, 
that genuine freedom is a function of religion, that society will remain free 
only when it is structured according to the demands of the religious con- 
science, and that a secularized society is the matrix in which are inevitably 
formed all kinds of dynamisms that are hostile to human freedom. Hence 
these two questions taken together—religious freedom in society, and re- 
ligion itself in society—give us the true Problematik. 

RL does, indeed, show some limited awareness of this fact. There is 
revealed some slight insight into the fact that “freedom of religion” as con- 
ceived in the thought-world of secularist Liberalism was, in its tendency and 
in the indifferentist philosophy that inspired it, a contributing factor in 
the secularization of society that is the source of so many of our contemp- 
orary ills, among them certain denials of religious liberty. However, if I 
may say so without seeming sharp, the book is too Protestant to deal vig- 
orously with this fact. It strongly condemns the enemies of religious 
liberty (among them, of course, the Catholic Church). But it shows 
little awareness of the fact that religious liberty has some very false friends, 
one of whom surely is the religious and social philosophy of Liberalism. In 
this regard, RL is disappointing. 

A word might be said here about RL’s general attitude toward the 
Catholic Church. The book may not be accused of animus; there is a loyal 
effort to be fair even to what is not well understood. The difficulty is that 
the whole book labors under the limitations imposed by its own viewpoint, 
and especially by the position adopted on a fundamental point of religious 
philosophy. Actually, the book’s religious philosophy could be summed 
up in one tenet, that is constantly reiterated: religion is essentially “vol- 
untary”’; its greatest enemy is “compulsion.” In its generality, of course, 
this tenet is a truism, not questioned by anybody. However, the tendency 
of the whole book is to identify “authority” with “compulsion,” in such 
wise that the essentially “voluntary” character of religion necessarily ex- 
cludes the existence of any spiritual authority (in Church or State) higher 
than the individual conscience, external to it, and able to bind it. In other 
words, authority is innately (and not merely by abuse) destructive of liberty. 
(Obviously, this thesis, so dear to the Liberals, is never stated so baldly; 

but it seems to me that I found it in the tendency of the book’s whole 
thought; and in such a book no theses are baldly stated.) The climate of 
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opinion of the whole book is determined by this antinomy put between 
liberty (and conscience) and authority. Cognate with it are the oppositions 
persistently suggested as existing between the free fellowship of individuals 
and the externally structured religious community, between “religious 
interests” and “institutional interests,” between “spiritual” life and “‘eccle- 
siastical”’ life, between dogma and personal conviction, etc. 

Obviously, in the climate of opinion thus established there could be little 
sympathy for Catholic thought, which is accustomed to indulge in no such 
dialectic of oppositions. And a mind accustomed to move in such a climate 
of opinion could not but view the “authoritarian” Church as intrinsically 
the enemy of “liberty.” Actually, in the minds of many, RL will lend much 
color to the current assumption, based on faulty philosophical thinking and 
a superficial reading of history, that active persecution is in the very logic 
of a religion of dogma and authority. That such an assumption could 
arise (and be sustained by this book) is but another testimony to the con- 
tinuing failure of Protestant thought to develop any genuine philosophy 
of authority in its relations to freedom. This failure is bad enough; what 
is worse is the persistent Protestant habit of viewing authority as it con- 
cretely exists in the Catholic Church (wherein it is perfectly reconciled with 
all that freedom can ask) through the distorting glass of Protestant phi- 
losophy (through which authority appears as irreconcilable with freedom.) 
RL proves again, if it needed to be proved, that the major religious con- 
troversies of today are not pitched on the plane of the Christian revelation 
as such, but on the plane of the philosophy of religion. 

RL’s very brief discussion of the concept of “liberty’’ and of “conscience” 
is too superficial to merit comment; its general quality may fairly be gauged 
from the apparent approval given to Ruggiero’s remarkable dictum: “The 
eternal glory of Kant is to have demonstrated that obedience to the moral 
law is freedom” (p. 296). 

But the section on Church and State is quite interesting, chiefly by reason 
of its weakness. As a matter of fact, in the ecclesiology maintained by RL 
the problem of Church and State does not arise. The book conceives 
Christianity to have been originally a sort of “spiritual movement,” without 
social form. Only later did it begin to develop “‘in small voluntary groups” 
(p. 283), by a process of free association between likeminded men, under- 
taken for reasons that are not well specified, but which seem to be related 
to the general necessity of cohesiveness, if Christianity was to be a “power” 
in the world and against the world. The “churches,” therefore, in their 
institutional form are of purely human origin; they are “gathered” entities, 
whose social form is of the purely human order. They are somehow vehicles 
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of “religion”; but the only element of divinity in them is their “religion,” 
not their “institutional” character. This latter has no directly spiritual 
significance, which is possessed solely by the invisible, free fellowship. In 
fact, the institution imposes itself on the fellowship not merely as an alien 
element but as a positive threat. It threatens the voluntary character of 
the fellowship itself, by its concern for its own cohesiveness, which tends 
to coerce its members into a dreaded “uniformity.” It likewise threatens 
other voluntary bodies, by seeking to impose itself on them. Actually, 
church “organization” as such is, directly or indirectly, for purposes of power; 
and therein lies its intrinsic danger. For power tends to coerce; and there- 
fore the “institution” tends to become the instrument of coercion and the 
enemy of “religion,” which is essentially “voluntary.” 

This, of course, is the familiar Liberal Protestant concept of Christian 
origins and of the nature of the Church, in a form whose extremism accent- 
uates its superficiality. My single point is that in this ecclesiology the 
problem of Church and State does not arise. If the churches in their in- 
stitutional form and with their institutional “authority” (whatever it may 
be) are all of purely human origin, formed by a process of voluntary associa- 
tion, they can have no other position within the organized social community 
than that of corporations of private law. And all such corporations neces- 
sarily possess a completely equal juridical status. To ask whether one of 
them should be juridically privileged above others would be as silly as to 
ask whether General Motors should be in law more privileged than the 
Ford Motor Company. 

In this ecclesiology, the only conceivable alternative would be the Erastian 
national church. Its theory supposes (rightly enough, in the framework of 
Liberal Protestant ecclesiology) that the only external spiritual authority 
resides in the secular prince, who is therefore charged not only with the 
good of the temporal community but also with that of the church. He 
assumes the headship of the church and directly spiritual jurisdiction, thus 
identifying church and State in his own person. He makes the church but 
another aspect of the State, and therefore erects it to the status of a corpo- 
ration of public law, as the State itself is. 

Neither of these two arrangements creates any real problem of Church 
and State. Actually, the real problem exists only in the Catholic hypothe- 
sis, that the Church is a society in its own right, existing jure divino, with 
its own unity, structure, and government—none of which elements are of 
human creation, but are “given,” as the Church herself is ‘‘given,” not “gath- 
ered.” Then the problem arises of establishing right juridical relationships 
between these two independent societies, each of which has its own proper 
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sovereignty, to be exercised in distinct fields, determined by law, natural and 
revealed. This fact—that the problem of Church and State is theological, 
and at the same time political, in the terms of its statement—does not, of 
course, emerge in RZ. Or rather, in a sense, it does. In the sense, namely, 
the RL “solves” the problem in terms of an ecclesiology which abolishes it. 
The unscientific thing is that this ecclesiology is assumed, not proved; and, 
what is worse, it operates as a hidden principle of solution. 

Characteristically, an empirical approach to the problem is taken, in a 
chapter entitled, “The Movement of History Critically Viewed.” This 
chapter is, to speak kindly, lamentable. For one thing, it gives no idea at 
all of the movement of history, or of the five or six eras that may be dis- 
tinguished in it, or of the theological and political ideas that determined 
the movement from one phase to another. Secondly, the criticism is fal- 
tering (as a consequence, I should say, of the book’s fundamental honesty). 
On the one hand, “separation of Church and State” is favored (without ever 
being carefully defined; as in most Protestant writing, the phrase serves as a 
slogan to cover a whole religious and social philosophy). On the other hand, 
it is frankly admitted that “separation in much concrete experience is the 
concomitant, almost the equivalent, of the secularization of the community 
which is the contemporary demon for so many Christian and other religious 
leaders of our time” (p. 312). 

Finally, the whole case falls rather flat when an attempt is made to argue 
for “separation,” not on experiential, but on theoretical, grounds. The 
whole case is really made in one sentence: “The argument for separation is 
soundly based in the voluntary and spiritual character of religion, by con- 
trast with the coercive and secular nature of the State, even though contact 
between the two is both necessary and desirable” (p. 313). This is indeed a 
remarkable “argument.” If it proves anything, it proves that the Church 
is of the spiritual order and the State of the temporal order. In other words, 
Church and State are distinct social entities, with distinct characters and 
ends. As the following sentence rightly, if somewhat superfluously, adds: 
“The differentiation of function requires differentiation of organization.” 
In effect, therefore, RL is saying that an argument which establishes the 
distinction of Church and State also proves the case for their “separation.” 

This, to a Catholic, is wholly unintelligible. Catholic thought starts from 
the fact that there is a differentiation in organization between Church and 
State; they are distinct societies. But this fact does not solve the problem 
of whether there should be “union” or “separation” between them; on the 
contrary, it creates the problem. We begin where RZ apparently leaves off. 
Actually, the use of this “argument” by RZ confirms my impression that 
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when Protestant thinkers discuss “union” or “separation” of Church and 
State they are inevitably thinking in Erastian terms. If RL’s section on 
the movement of history critically viewed had been better done, it would 
have revealed the resolute opposition of the Catholic Church to every form 
of Erastianism. 

However, in its very weakness this section is interesting. As is custom. 
ary, the Catholic Church is reproached with her supposed unwillingness 
“to grant the principle of separation” (p. 472). Yet, curiously enough, 
when an attempt is made to prove the “principle” of separation, the result 
is failure. Or rather, the proof establishes simply that “separation” can 
only be a pragmatic principle, a policy, a prudential arrangement designed 
to secure the best possible ensemble of religious and social values, or, in 
other words, a legitimate piece of expediency. Which, of course, is exactly 
the view that the Catholic Church takes of it; the Church has always granted 
that “separation” is this kind of “‘principle’”—a principle of the pragmatic 
order. 

RL favors “separation” on such grounds as these: that “clericalism” 
gives rise to “anticlericalism,” that the Church is better off under a regime 
of “separation,” that “union” means the subservience of the Church and 
hypocrisy on the part of citizens, that privilege brings resentments and strife, 
that, in a word, “separation”’ is ‘the policy of freedom and internal peace” 
(p. 314). But these are all arguments from expediency, that tend to favor 
“separation” as the better ecclesiastical and social policy. None of them 
establish “separation” as a speculative principle, a dictate rooted in the 
nature of things and imposed by the intrinsic character of Church and State. 
Curiously enough, the best possible Protestant case for “separation” is made 
in a citation from the National Christian Council of India: 


Where several religious communities exist together in a single state, that state 
can prosper only when such liberty is granted to each community that it can live 
at peace with its neighbors and in loyalty to the state. Toleration is the method 
by which unity can be preserved in spite of religious differences. Where a different 
policy is pursued, loyal cooperation can hardly be expected by the state from those 
to whom it denies the right to practice their own religion (p. 398). 


What is chiefly curious about this paragraph is that it might well have been 
written by Leo XIII himself. It is a remarkably exact statement of the 
Catholic position: “separation” is a pragmatic measure of high practical 
value in a mixed religious context, as a means of insuring social unity and 
co-operation toward the common good. That is what “separation,” in 
principle, is—nothing else. And in this sense we freely grant “‘the principle 
of separation.” What we refuse to grant—but what we are usually asked 
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to grant when this whole question comes up—is the historical validity of 
Liberal Protestant ecclesiology. In other words, we refuse to grant that the 
Catholic Church developed as a voluntary religious body, formed simply by 
a process of free association, on human impulse, with the result that its 
juridical status within any organized community can only be that of a corpo- 
ration of private law, equal in every respect to all other such corporations, 
and superior to none of them. 

I regret being persistently unfavorable in criticism, but I cannot help re- 
marking how unsatisfactory is RL’s discussion of the grounds of religious 
liberty in natural law and natural rights (a discussion which is most un- 
accountably separated from a section on “Religious Liberty in Terms of 
Ethics and Philosophy,” as if they were not related). Protestant thought 
today is being drawn to the topic of natural law; but it still handles the con- 
cept with considerable uneasiness, caused probably by the strongly intellec- 
tualist character of this doctrine. At all events, RL quite misses a most 
important application of the doctrine in the matter of religious liberty—I 
mean the manner in which this doctrine affords the foundation of a political 
philosophy wherein the State emerges in fully rational form, with its relative 
sovereignty and independence of the Church established, and the nature, 
function, and limitations of political authority exactly defined. The devel- 
opment of this political philosophy—the concept of the “natural-law 
State’”’—was of decisive importance in giving a correct status to the age-old 
problem of the relations between the spiritual and temporal orders, and 
dismissing from Catholic tradition the theocratic and curialist elements 
that had obtained an unwarranted but explicable place. Here and there 
RL is willing to give some measure of guarded tribute to the services of the 
Church in resisting the overweening claims of the State. But there is, so 
far as I can see, nowhere an awareness that this resistance was fundament- 
ally inspired by what the natural law teaches with regard to the limits of 
political authority. There is, in fact, a faint suggestion that this resistance 
was simply the product of a conflict of rival authoritarianisms, each pre- 
tending to be everywhere absolute. In the same connection it may be said 
that there is no awareness of the fact that the Church’s opposition to Lib- 
eralism in its political expression was not an opposition to the “modern 
liberties” as such, but to the political philosophy on which they were predi- 
cated, and especially to the Hegelian concept of the State, wherein the “‘re- 
ligious neutrality” of government was simply the consequence of the essen- 
tially amoral character of the State itself, as a suprapersonal entity, natively 
“atheist.” 

I must also point out a disastrous confusion that appears in the pages 
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devoted to religious liberty in its relation to the interests of the organized 
community. The confusion is between two questions which ought to be 
kept carefully distinct. The first is this: Is religious diversity within the 
community a good desirable in itself, as a thing divinely willed? The second 
question is this: Given the fact of religious diversity, is it a better thing for 
society to assure, by constitutional provisions, full equality for the diverse 
beliefs and forms of unbelief? These are distinct questions, to be solved by 
distinct principles. The first question is a matter of religious belief, to be 
solved by an appeal to the will of God. The second question is a matter of 
religio-social policy, to be solved by an appeal to the common good, made in 
the light of ethical principles. 

A rather cognate confusion also appears. It is argued that religious unity 
is no longer conceived as necessary for political unity. This is admittedly 
true, and is substantiated sufficiently by political experience. But then the 
argument is prolonged: since religious unity is no longer necessary for politi- 
cal unity, therefore it is no longer necessary at all. Here again there isa 
confusion between a theological question and a political and cultural one. 
Finally, there is a third confusion of a similar nature. It is argued that 
diversification within a culture contributes to, and is necessary for, the 
vitality of the culture; a “‘monolithic” culture, as it is called, risks stagna- 
tion. Rightly understood, this may be granted. But this argument, too, 
is prolonged: since cultural diversity is a good thing in itself, and a source of 
cultural vitality, so also religious diversity is in itself desirable, as a source 
of vitality in religion; in order to have genuine religion on a high level ina 
community one must have a lot of contradictory “religions” competing on 
equal terms in a free field. (This argument is a considerable part of RL’s 
case for the right of free missionary activity.) The theoretical fallacy in the 
argument is evident; it equates the order of human culture with the order of 
divine truth, as contained in religion. The practical fallacy is no less ob- 
vious from sheer experience; on the theory that “the more religions, the 
more religion,” the United States should be the most religious count:y on 
earth; few will be prepared to say that it is. 

I mention these issues because they are real issues, and because a sound 
theory of religious liberty must deal with them firmly, and in their distinct- 
ness. I do not see that RL so deals with them. 

A major effort of the whole work is to “‘base religious liberty in religion 
itself” (too simple a Problematik, again). For the out-and-out religious 
Liberal, who is at least a relativist, if not a complete skeptic in the field of 
religious truth, this is quite easy. But for the sincere Protestant who still 
maintains some conteption of the absoluteness of religious conviction and 
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the objectivity of religious truth, the task is more difficult. He is contin- 
ually brought up against what Newman long ago pointed out to be the 
perennial problem of the Liberal: “How shall I so maintain that I am right, 
as not to imply that you, who contradict me, are wrong?” Or, in a some- 
what different statement: “If I am not ‘free’ to deny the validity of my 
personal religious convictions, how are you ‘free’ to deny their validity?” 
In either statement, of course, the problem is a false one; but the Liberal 
is nonetheless stuck with it. 

The customary answer (represented, with wonted vagueness, in RZ) is in 
terms of what is called “humility.” One puts forth one’s “truth” as truth, 
indeed, but with the recognition that the human mind is finite, subject to 
error, limited in its grasp on truth, and therefore obliged to be, in effect, 
both categorical and tentative. Not being a Protestant, I quite fail to 
understand this concept of “humility” (which is the antithesis, of course, 
of my Roman “pride’”’). Moreover, fully admitting the notion (classic since 
St. Augustine) of the influence of moral dispositions on one’s perception 
of the truth, I do not see how the intellectual issue of truth vs. error can be 
legitimately turned into the moral issue of pride vs. humility. At best, 
this “solution” is a deus ex machina, summoned to rescue the sorely tried 
Liberal. And at all events it involves the inadmissible fallacy of playing 
intelligence off against virtue. When I say, for instance, that there are 
definitely seven sacraments, and definitely not three, I am either correct or 
mistaken in my assertion. My moral virtue in making the assertion does not 
come into question. To ask me to be properly “humble,” and to assert that 
there are seven sacraments only in such a way as to leave the door open to the 
possibility that someone else may be quite right in asserting that there are 
only three, is to ask me to prostitute not only my intelligence but his. 

I should like to be able to comment at some length on RL’s exposition of 
the position of the Catholic Church on religious liberty; but space forbids. 
It has been called the fairest exposition of Catholic doctrine ever written by a 
Protestant. So it probably is. But it is still far from being a good ex- 
position. For one thing, it is not strictly an exposition; for there is con- 
tinual editorializing and a certain amount of polemic, of the kind that does 
not meet assertions head-on, but outflanks them by adjectival qualification 
of the unconscionable authority with which they are made, or of the im- 
plications that they supposedly carry. Moreover, the basis of the exposition 
is narrow—Moulart (as mediated by the Information Bulletin of the Federal 
Council), Vermeersch, and Pohle’s article in the Catholic Encyclopedia; there- 
after Leo XIII is tackled with much good will but no great insight (papal 
encyclicals are difficult enough for the ordinary Catholic; it is not surprising 
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that Protestants should stumble around in them rather uncomprehend- 
ingly—as uncomprehendingly, doubtless, as I myself have stumbled around 
in RL). 

For one not versed in the Scholastic tradition in philosophy and theology 
it is not easy to write an exposition of the Catholic doctrine on religious 
liberty. Actually, there is little formal literature on the subject. The 
Catholic position must be constructed from the immense literature on ethics 
(the concepts of liberty, conscience, law, etc.), the theology of the Church, 
the relations between Church and State, and political philosophy. Almost 
all this literature is in Latin. Given this fact, the shortcomings of RL’s 
exposition may be readily understood. 

However, the major difficulty is the one already mentioned: Catholic 
doctrine viewed through the medium of Protestant philosophy inevitably 
appears distorted. Take this statement: “The binding authority of the 
Church over the consciences and the minds of believers tends to make re- 
ligious liberty a freedom of the Pope and the hierarchy, not of the Catholic 
layman” (p. 473). Behind this remark seem to lie two assumptions, which, 
put in their fully clarified form, are the following: first, the authority of the 
Church is an arbitrary power, in whose exercise, therefore, Pope and bishops 
are entirely “free”; secondly, being subject to this authority (i.e., power), 
the layman is, by that very fact, not “free.” Again appears the familar 
antinomy between authority and freedom. Actually, the remark cited 
grossly misrepresents the whole situation. That it should have been sin- 
cerely made illustrates once again the contemporary basis of controversy— 
not the authority of Pope or bishops (as of old), but the very nature of 
authority itself. 

I greatly fear that what the ordinary Protestant reader will take away 
from this whole exposition of Roman Catholic doctrine will be (1) a general 
idea that this doctrine is highly complicated, and (2) the notion that, when 
all the complications are dismissed, this doctrine is at heart a “crude oppor- 
tunism: union [between Church and State] when Catholics can gain power, 
prestige, and financial aid thereby; separation when Catholics are not 
dominant” (p. 464). The background of this latter notion will be the feeling 
that, although many Catholic laymen are decent enough fellows of a fairly 
tolerant spirit, the Catholic Church, in its institutional aspect, is simply a 
mighty power-organization, whose inner dynamism is toward totalitarian 
control over the whole temporal order, to the inevitable destruction of 
religious liberty. 

Obviously, RL does not deliberately go out to build up this idea, which 
forms the current “line” of Protestant propaganda. It is too honest and 
sincere a book. However, it will contribute to the building up of the idea, 
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because its essential defect is the same crudeness in philosophical thought 
that is the support of the idea. Perhaps this would be the fairest judgment 
on the book as a whole: it is very honest, but crude. 


New York City Joun CourTNEY Morray, S.J. 


Tue Psatms (The American Edition of Liber Psalmorum-cum Canticis 
Breviarit Romani). Cura Professorum Pontificii Instituti Biblici. New 
York: Benziger Brothers, Inc., 1945. Pp. xxxi + 348. $2.50 

Benziger Brothers has done American priests and seminarians a real 
service by providing them with this phototypic edition of the new translation 
of the Psalms and the Canticles of the Breviary. The work published in 
Rome would otherwise have been unobtainable in this country in any 
quantity for too long a time. 

The reason for the new translation is given in the Preface. It was ordered 
by the Holy Father “pro suo erga sacerdotes studio et amore.” Plan and 
principles may be gathered from remarks in both the Preface and the Pro- 
legomena. The book aims at presenting in one small volume a clear and 
accurate translation with only such commentary as is deemed essential. 

The authors succeeded admirably in their purpose. The manifold ob- 
scurities that the Vulgate Psalter inherited from the Septuagint have disap- 
peared. The difficulties arising from the “vulgar” Latin usages have also 
been removed by resorting to a Latinity which satisfies classical norms while 
retaining the simplicity of expression and vocabulary that are familiar from 
ecclesiastical Latin at its best. Thus the “vulgar” abusio gives way to 
contemptus, assumptio to protectio, confiteri to laudare, celebrare or gratias 
agere. 

The Hebrew original is adhered to, so far as it can be determined. Only 
when doubt arises from the ancient texts and versions do the authors resort 
to textual emendation and conjecture. This loyalty to the Hebrew does 
not prevent the authors from avoiding the Semitisms of the Vulgate. Wise 
exception is made, however, with regard to words and expressions which have 
become common in ecclesiastical usage, and which, though not found in 
classical Latin, or found there in a different sense, are not out of harmony 
with it. Wise also was the retention of words and phrases that have a 
peculiar meaning in the Hebrew idiom, but which can be understood without 
too great difficulty. For in these words and phrases are found qualities of 
the Psalms whereby, as religious and Hebrew poetry, they differ from the 
poetry of the Latins, Greeks, and moderns. 

The reasons for this last exception might well be pondered by other trans- 
lators of the Scriptures; for they bring out a fact overlooked by some. It 
does not seem to be doing full justice to the ancient authors when one turns 
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their words to make them speak just as if one modern English-speaker 
(which one?) were addressing another (which one?). Still less is justice 
done if the modern translator thinks he can satisfy the mind of the ancient 
author with a translation so completely self-explanatory that no exegetical 
notes are needed. Especially is this true of translations directed at the 
mythical “man-in-the-street” (again, which one?). Such translations must 
eventually either be paraphrase, or suffer the charge that they present that 
meaning of the passage which the translator prefers, leaving the reader with 
the impression that that is the only possible meaning. And at the same 
time they leave the reader with the impression that the ancient literature 
has no peculiar thought or word idioms of its own. From St. Peter’s ref- 
erence to certain parts of Scripture, especially of Paul’s writings, we may 
conclude that Greek readers did not always find the Sacred Writings in 
contemporary Greek so self-explanatory. ‘The new translation of the Psalter, 
then, is to be praised in that it strives to do justice to the thought and lan- 
guage idioms of the original authors of the Psalms. 

The retention—or when necessary, the restoration—of the Hebrew spirit 
is most evident in those passages where God is called the rock, the fortifica- 
tion, the citadel, the shield, etc., of the Psalmists. So in Psalm 61:8, God is 
now called “petra roboris mei,” not “Deus auxilii mei”; and in Psalm 30:4, 
we have “‘Nam tu es petra mea et arx mea,” not “Quoniam fortitudo mea et 
refugium meum es tu.” Similarly, in Psalm 83:12, ‘“Nam sol et clipeus est 
Dominus Deus” has replaced “Quoniam misericordiam et veritatem diligit 
Deus.” On the same principle such expressions as “walk before God,” 
“God of justice,” “bulls of Bashan,” “horn” (for strength), are kept when 
the idea underlying them can be readily understood, at least with the help 
of a brief note. 

On the other hand, when the strict literal rendering of the Hebrew caused 
the Vulgate to be obscure—if not inaccurate—the translators naturally were 
faithful to the Latin idiom. Thus the tenses of the verb are freely corrected 
throughout to bring out their real meaning in the Latin. In Psalm 6:7, for 
example, instead of: 

“Zaboravi in gemitu meo, 
lavabo per singulas noctes lectum meum, 
lacrymis meis stratum meum rigabo’’; 


we now have: 


“Defessus sum gemitu meo, 
fletu per singulas noctes rigs lectum meum, 
lacrimis meis stratum meum perfundo.” 
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Likewise, the peculiar conditional construction of the Hebrew formula for 
oaths is now made at home in the Latin idiom. In Psalm 131:3, for one 
example, we find no longer: 


“Si introiero in tabernaculum domus meae, 
si ascendero in lectum strati mei, 
si dedero somnum. . . .” 


The idea is now intelligible with the simple: 


“Non intrabo in habitaculum domus meae, 
non ascendam in stratum lecti mei, 
non concedam somnum oculis meis. . . . 


” 


And along the same lines the new translation pays more attention to the 
modal shadings underlying the Hebrew verb forms, as in Psalm 94:7-8, 
where the Vulgate: “Hodie si vocem ejus audieritis, nolite obdurare corda 
vestra” becomes “Utinam hodie vocem ejus audiatis: ‘Nolite obdurare 
corda vestra.’ ” 

The translators unhesitatingly follow the Hebrew also where the Vulgate’s 
obscurities are clearly due to the Septuagint’s previous faulty reading of the 
Hebrew text. In Psalm 59:10, Moab has ceased to be “olla spei meae”’— 
something desirable—and has become “elvis lotionis meae”—a thing of 
contempt. The “‘filii excussorum” of Psalm 126:4 are now more appropri- 
ately “filii juventutis”, who are soon grown up to be to their aging father 
“sagittae in manu bellatoris”. In Psalm 103:17, the “herodii domus” which 
was “dux eorum”—mysterious enough—has become “ciconiae domus sunt 
abietes”. 

Proper names, too, have been restored where they were incorrectly trans- 
lated as common nouns, as in Psalm 94:8, where Meriba and Massa appear 
instead of “irritatio” and “tentatio”. They were places where Israel re- 
belled against God, as verse 9 declares. These restorations remove mystify- 
ing phrases like “convallem tabernaculorum” in Psalm 59:8, which now 
appears as the valley of Succoth. 

Conversely, where the Vulgate followed the Septuagint in mistakenly 
using a proper name to translate a common noun, the translators have re- 
stored the proper word. So, among the wonders of Exodus described in 
Psalm 73 the Psalmist recalls how God dried up “fluvios copiosos’’, not rivers 
of Ethan. 

With even greater justice, the translators have corrected obscurities and 
inaccuracies which are due to corrupted readings in the Septuagint itself. 
In Psalm 61:5, the baffling “pretium meum cogitaverunt repellere, cucurri 
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in siti” —a line, by the way, which is obscure by reason both of original 
Septuagint mistranslation, which brought us cucurri, and of inner Septuagint 
corruption, which brought us in siti—is now clear and agreeable to context: 


“Profecto e loco meo excelso moliuntur me pellere, 
delectantur mendacio.” 


The Septuagint translators here mistook the Hebrew word for “they delight 
in” for the similar form of the word “they ran” (@5payov), which the Vulgate 
in turn took as first person singular. But the Septuagint translators prob- 
ably originally followed this word with the correct word Pebde (falsehood), 
which a copyist of the Greek mistook for die: (thirst). 

But there are many obscurities in the Septuagint and Vulgate which re- 
sult from the obscurity or corruption of the Hebrew text itself, as is evi- 
denced by the vacillations of the ancient texts and versions. Here the 
authors do not hesitate to provide us with a translation which supposes 
emendation of the Hebrew according to solid principles of textual criticism. 
Interesting examples are Psalm 2:11 and Psalm 109:3. In the former the 
variant translations and the doubtful Hebrew “‘kiss the son” have yielded: 


“Servite Domino in timore et exsultate ei; 


cum tremore praestate obsequium illi. . . .” 


This translation requires the correction of the Aramaic bar (son) to b*rag- 
la(y)u (his feet), supposing several plausible stages in the corruption of the 
original text. The éranslation here, in any case, satisfies the idea found in 
the most ancient versions and is the one to be supposed in the context. By 
similar plausible, though not final, emendation of the Hebrew text the 
authors arrive at a translation of Psalm 109:3 which keeps close enough to 
the Hebrew and the ancient versions: 


“Tecum principatus die ortus tui in splendore sanctitatis: 
Ante luciferum, tamquam rorem, genui te.” 


The Graecisms that resulted from St. Jerome’s too literal translation of the 
Septuagint have also disappeared. Thus the “ex hoc nunc” of Psalm 112:2 
is now “et munc et usque in aeternum.” And in Psalm 4:9, “In pace in 
idipsum dormiam et requiescam” is now “In pace, simul ac decubui, ob- 
dormisco.” And word forms like “supersperavi” have become simple 
Latin (“spero’’). 

Finally, as we said above, the Vulgate Psalter is frequently difficult for 
modern readers because of expressions peculiar to the “vulgar” Latin of 
St. Jerome’s day. Such expressions have now disappeared, making way for 
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more readily intelligible Latin. Thus, in Psalm 54:8, “Ecce elongavi [in- 
transitive!] fugiens” has become, in more familair idiom, “Ecce longe 
discederem. And Psalm 51:7 now reads “[Deus] extrahet te de tentorio,” 
instead of “[Deus] emigravit [transitive!] te de tabernaculo tuo.” 

It has been possible to give here only a few examples of how carefully and 
thoroughly the new translation was made. As for the literary merits—the 
rhythm, style, etc.—of the new work, one has but to read at random to see 
that much has been gained for modern readers. 

The translation represents four years of painstaking labor on the part of 
the Professors of the Pontifical Biblical Institute. Three of them have for 
years given proof to biblical scholars of their competence in this matter. 
By their writings Fathers Bea, Zorrell, and Vaccari have shown their wide 
knowledge of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms in particular. The new 
translation is a monument to their labors and a credit to the Church. All 
priests and students of the Psalms can be grateful to them, but they should 
be especially grateful to the Holy Father for initiating, encouraging, and 
finally blessing the work with an approving Motu Proprio. In this Pius XII 
has once again shown his love both for his priests and for the Scripture. 

Rumor has reached this reviewer that the editio typica contains some 
changes from the text as published in the Biblical Institute Edition. There 
was time to check only the Sunday Psalms before this review was submitted. 
There no change was noticed. In any case not many or great changes 
would be necessary. 

One misprint was noticed in the exegetical notes. On page 84 the ref- 
erence should be to verse 14, not 16. 

Again Benziger Brothers are to be congratulated for the speedy way in 
which they provided Americans with the new translation in a pleasing format 
and at a reasonable price. Having seen proofs of the Benziger editions of 
the editio typica and of the English-Latin version, the writer of this review 
feels sure that they too will meet with a grateful acceptance on the part of 
all those interested in the Psalms. 


Weston College James E. CoLeran, S.J. 


Tue CurisTiAN Sacririce. By Canon Eugene Masure. Translated 
by Dom Illtyd Trethowan. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1944. 
Pp. 288. 

Although Le sacrifice du Chef appeared in 1932, the present English version 
is of recent date. Having selected for his primary theme the sacrificial 
character of the Mass, the author logically sets out with a study of the nature 
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of sacrifice, to which engrossing, yet controverted, problem he devotes some 
sixty pages. Masure adopts a style that is literary rather than scientific, 
and, unfortunately, appears reluctant to circumscribe his thought in exact 
definitions and in theological terminology. Sacrifice is frequently confused 
with its effects; at one moment sacrifical oblation and immolation are rep- 
resented as identical, at another, as really distinct. Side by side with splen- 
did pieces of writing and with superb exposition of the spiritual import of 
sacrifice, are numerous tedious repetitions where we would expect a well- 
rounded development of the thought, and a lack of definiteness as well as 
evidences of the very superficiality censured in others. In consequence, to 
evaluate the writer’s position becomes very difficult, if not at times impos- 
sible. Eventually, combining extracts from St. Augustine and St. Thomas, 
and interposing in brackets his own interpretations, our author offers the 
following definition of sacrifice: “‘A sensible sign (or rite) in which under 
the symbols (or species) of a victim, man, to pay his dues to God and so to 
realize his end, bears witness that he renounces sin which is his evil (immola- 
tion), and that he turns to God who is his good (oblation), hoping that the 
divine acceptance, sanctifying his offering, will win for him the heavenly 
alliance at which he aims and that the victim will bring him by communion 
the guarantee of it” (p. 78). 

The second section takes up Christ’s sacrifice. The lengthy digression 
of sixty pages on the Incarnation seems out of place and weakens the unity 
of the design. The residue of the division is splendid. 

With the first two sections as a background, in the third and final part 
the author advances to his fundamental topic. It may be well to formulate 
his teaching in his own words: 


The Church then must make expression of her inward religion . . . by means of 
an object belonging to her, and this must become the sacrifice of Christ, with the 
original sign as a permanent connecting link, for us to have the sacrifice of Christ 
beneath the sign of the Church’s sacrifice. . . . If the Church’s victim, acted upon 
by her, becomes the very victim of Calvary . . . we shall have beneath a sacra- 
mental sign the very reality of Christ’s sacrifice (p. 238). 

The mass is an unbloody sacrifice, not because it is a mere oblation of a victim 
previously offered, not because it is sufficient for Christ in heaven to offer Himself 
without further bloodshedding, but because it is the sacrament or sign, and so the 
unbloody rite which represents the bloody sacrifice and enables us to share in it 
(p. 261). 

It [the Mass] takes hold of it [the sacrifice of redemption], possesses the sacti- 
fice; . . . the victim already exists, but yet we have to make it ours; .. . by a liturgi- 
cal action, it [the Church] finds the means to have the victim. If, on the other 
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hand, it [the Church] were content with having, like the tabernacle with the Blessed 
Sacrament reserved, it would be no longer a true sacrifice. On the other hand, it 
[the Church] has not invented a sacrifice, for this already exists. . . . But it can 
do a liturgical action so that it may have, and then it is a sacrifice and the Cross’s 
sacrifice (p. 284). 

The mass is the very sacrifice of the Cross under sensible signs, which are 
convenient because representative. Then we return to the great stream of our 
tradition: a reality beneath a sign (p. 255). 

The mass is a sacrifice because it is the efficacious sign of the Cross’s sacrifice 
(p. 240). 


Similar defective explanations might readily be multiplied. Integrated, 
they appear to amount to this: the Mass is a true sacrifice; a sacrifice is a 
sign, and because of Christ’s institution, the Mass is an efficacious, a prac- 
tical sign. The double consecration represents the separation of Christ’s 
body and blood, represents the sacrifice on Calvary. In consequence, it 
effects it, give it to us, enables us to have the whole Christ, His sacrifice 
included. 

Truly the double consecration places on our altar the whole Christ in the 
semblance of death, and to that extent it is certainly a practical sign. But 
that is not sufficient to allow us to say that the Mass is a sacrifice, since, as 
our author acknowledges, in the tabernacle we might have this and still 
there would be no sacrifice. Why not? There must be a liturgical action, 
rejoins Masure. But the problem before the theologian presents itself, 
just there, namely, how does the liturgical action of the Church effect that 
the Mass is a real sacrifice, not a mere representation or hollow commemora- 
tion of Calvary. Sometimes Masure seems to concede that Christ in heaven 
remains a real victim, a passive sacrifice, and if so, and if the Church’s litur- 
gical action is a priestly oblation, he would subscribe to the thesis of De la 
Taille. Apparently, however, he disagrees with him, though willing to go 
some distance with him. Does our author assent to Billot’s doctrine? To 
some degree, but not completely. Claiming to reestablish the eucharistic 
tradition up to the sixteenth century, and labeling it the Augustino-Thomist 
teaching, Masure’s contention is unsupported by the necessary documenta- 
tion, and it falls short of a real solution. 


Woodstock College D. J. M. Cattanan, S.J. 


FINITE AND INFINITE. By Austin Farrer. Dacre Press, Westminster. 
Pp. xii + 300. 20/- net. 

I find it most difficult to render an adequate account of this book. In 
the first place, like so many modern works in philosophy, it is very difficult 
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to read. One cannot sit down to it with the quiet confidence that a few 
hours in the company of the author will provide a decent grasp of his doc- 
trine. Instead, there is a peculiar hypnotic effect which arises, I suspect, 
from an incongruous mixture of the scientific terms of philosophy with per- 
sonal and poetic language, a technical intensity of the imagination, if you 
can combine the terms. After a series of frustrations you begin to lose hope 
of ever getting to know what the author means, although you are convinced 
it is of tremendous consequence. 

And yet this work, particularly, is important as a sign of a movement 
back to a lost tradition—a movement which, by the very nature of its 
starting-point, must be confused in its beginnings. It would not be very 
gallant, therefore, for those of us who have been spared the anguish of 
spiritual starvation, to look down with disdain on such painful searchings as 
the present book records. Yet it would be unfitting, and, in a sense even 
contemptuous, to ignore the shortcomings of such an effort when it is pub- 
lished as a philosophical essay. 

The difficulty, as I have suggested, is in knowing what Mr. Farrer means 
tosay. When I found myself unable to ascertain it from continuous read- 
ing, I began to look for certain keys to his position, or perhaps I should say, 
to what would appear to be his position if he were to make it entirely articu- 
late. (Actually I get the impression that Mr. Farrer does not want to close 
too many doors at this time; maybe that accounts in some measure for the 
experience of giddiness.) This is the best I can do, then, by way of co- 
operating with what I am certain is a most profound effort to satisfy that 
desire for intelligibility which moves the intellect enlightened by faith. If, 
perchance, the passages I have selected do not manifest Mr. Farrer’s position 
adequately, they will at least furnish an opportunity for the public dis- 
cussion and clarification of points which he doubtless would admit to be 
crucial to his position. And I am certain that he will be more interested in 
such discussion of his work than he would be in a less tentative evaluation. 

Here is a statement of the intention underlying the work; it is taken from 
the preface. 

“Anyone who wishes to introduce the name of God into a philosophical 
treatise is confronted with the awkward choice between speculation and 
ecclesiasticism. As to the former, surely no one desires a further addition 
to the private theologies of individual philosophers. . . . Yet if. .. we recog- 
nise that theologies are not made by philosophers but by men with a dif- 
ferent gift, we seem condemned to a servile ecclesiasticism. ... Our con- 
clusions will all be given before we start, and we shall be simply finding 
exterior reasons for religious faith. 
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“We have, then, to be ready to draw the ancient line between rational and 
revealed theology, though not necessarily in the ancient place, nor with the 
ancient optimism about the strength of demonstration in the rational 
branch... . 

“Tn adopting this attitude towards philosophy, we are intervening whether 
we wish it or no in the unhappy debate between the Thomists and the 
Modern Theologians. The Thomists possess the true principles for the 
solution of the problems of rational theology and above all the problem of 
analogical argument and analogical predication. But by their rigid Aris- 
totelianism and their insistence on the possibility of inescapable demon- 
stration they make themselves vile in modern eyes. . . . There is nothing for 
it [modern inspiration] but to re-state the doctrine of Analogy of Being in a 
credible form, and this is our endeavour here.” 

Mr. Farrer thus sees the central problem, and I think, rightly, as one con- 
cerning terms—specifically, analogical terms. And given the admittedly 
infinite interval between God and creature, it seems evident enough that the 
community of terms as they describe God and creature both must be analog- 
ical, as Mr. Farrer maintains. Any other position would make God’s 
existence only apparently demonstrable by reducing Him to the status of a 
creature. But why,then, “by their rigid Aristotelianism [do] they make 
themselves vile in modern eyes”? Are “modern eyes” a measure, and if so, 

why? And is Mr. Farrer’s quarrel with the contemporary followers of 
St. Thomas, or with St. Thomas himself? Does he think the Angelic Doctor 
must be ‘‘adapted” for modern students? It appears that the truth, for 
our author, is somewhere between St. Thomas and the moderns. He says 
in the introduction to the present book: “‘. . . it is equally absurd to say that 
we can make the old grounds cogent. An ‘inescapable demonstration’ must 
beafallacy. For if a proof of this kind could be produced it would have been 
produced. Anselm thought he had produced it, so perhaps did St. Thomas: 
but Gaunilo and Kant and Russell are not convinced, and they are as good 
men to follow an argument as any others.” 

What, then, are the “true principles for the solution of the problems of 
tational theology and above all the problem of analogical predication”’ which 
the followers of St. Thomas possess, according to Mr. Farrer? Here is his 
definition of analogy: 


Analogy is a relation between objects, capable of being classed as a species of 
‘likeness’. We may say of it, as of likeness in general, that it is not a real relation, 
but ordo rationis cum fundamento in rebus. No one can suppose that the mere 
fact of resembling B is an actual ingredient in the existence of A, nor a condition 
nor an effect of that existence. If the mind finds the same character in two things, 
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then it does find it, and it is in both places. But the mind itself is the place of com- It 
parison; comparability is not a real character in anything. Similarity by itself no 
is not a real structural characteristic of the world, even though apart from it the ce 
structural character which the world has would not be possible. Cause and effect sti 
is a real structural order, and without similarity—like cause, like effect—it cannot | 


Te, 
operate (p. 88). " 
This much is apparent without further reflection: St. Thomas would not mi 
recognize this definition as manifesting his conception of analogy, and for thi 
the very reason that moderns refuse to accept St. Thomas—viz., because M 
of his insistence on literal terms even in the analogical order where the of 
modern finds everywhere a “symbol.” I do not think it helps to soften this no 
difference with such rhetoric as “rigid Aristotelianism,” because the dif- pa, 
ference with St. Thomas remains nonetheless, and manifestly, even in Mr. amr 
Farrer’s own position. Either there is a real similitude of things, both in the the 
predicamental and in the analogical order, or the similitude is a product of Fo 
human reason. If the latter, then it is, in Thomistic terms, “‘an order which is f 
the mind makes,” i.e., it is formally logical. It makes no difference in this les 
respect, moreover, whether or not we add the qualification, cum fundamento ifes 
in re. For terms which are unquestionably of second intention, whose only wh 
objective existence is in the mind, also have a fundamenium in re, eg., the 
“genus,” “species,” etc. ma 

It follows, then, from Mr. Farrer’s principle, that there would be no real 
community of nature between the creature and God, and therefore no pos- whi 
sible middle term through which the mind could move from the world of its 
sense to the Creator. We are not surprised, therefore, to find Mr. Farrer of | 
denying the possibility of a rational demonstration of God’s existence: = 

If we wish to enlarge the vision of these persons [who espouse some form of rigc 
‘crypto-theism’], we shall do ill to throw a formulated theology at their heads, set aco 
out according to the ordo essendi; we had much better start from their scraps of tha 
crypto-theism and show how these can only be upheld in a full theistic position, The 
and how the denial of such a position removes them wholly. Such a proceeding ae 
is what one finds in almost every proof of God known to history, and we call it 
dialectical reasoning. For example, the premise of St. Thomas’s Via Prima is of s 
not ‘constat quaedam moveri in hoc mundo’ but is the habit men have of reading mer 
into the system of events an absolute agency which can find its ultimate agent in onl} 
God alone. If we start by assuming Causality with so very large a C, it can be rest 
shown that finite causes can be no more than the instruments or prolongations of T 
it. We are free, then, after appreciating his demonstration, to accept the whole of f 


scheme, or to reject it, including our original scrap of crypto-theism. If we becs 
accept it, it will not be simply for the sake of maintaining with logical justification phil 
our previous habit but because from that as starting-point our vision has (so we ton 


imagine at least) been enlarged (p. 10). 
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It is hardly necessary to justify the observation that this, emphatically, is 
not St. Thomas’s conception of his proofs. Mr. Farrer should, I think, be 
censured for presenting it as such, even with the qualification that the “re- 
statement makes it acceptable to the moderns.” They, evidently, in their 
rejection of St. Thomas, understand him as he wished to be understood; 
and it is a questionable service to him and to the tradition he represents, to 
make him acceptable by such distortions. But let us examine why it is 
that someone so eager to give his rational assent to the existence of God as 
Mr. Farrer evidently is should have so many misgivings. What is the source 
of the patently powerful authority of the “modern mind”? Assuredly it is 
not the metaphysical authority of Kant whose spirit stalks through the 
pages of this book as it does through the metaphysical speculations of the 
amateurs of the laboratory. Why are men willing to give up, so universally, 
the desire of their heart and the manifest implications of common sense? 
For we must not forget that man, being rational] by nature, can espouse what 
is false only under the appearance of the truth, that he can give up what is 
less manifest only by the testimony, real or apparent, of what is more man- 
ifest. He is, therefore, convinced that there is something more manifest 
which makes the existence of God impossible to demonstrate. This reason, 
then, cannot be anything abstruse or remote from sense, at least as it is 
made to appear. 

There is only one possible answer: the apparent authority of science 
which proves its objectivity by its control of nature, and which succeeds in 
its control, so we are told, in proportion as it departs from those premises 
of common sense on which the whole philosophy of Aristotle and of St. 
Thomas rests. This is the real reason why Mr. Farrer, like Mr. Mortimer 
Adler and others who are sympathetic to St. Thomas, is persuaded that the 
rigorous doctrine of scientific demonstration handed down by Aristotle and 
accepted in its entirety by St. Thomas, must be rejected. They do not see 
that with it we should reject the whole metaphysics on which it is founded. 
Therefore, Thomists who would object to what Mr. Farrer has said in this 
book should accept the obligation, as St. Thomas would have them accept it, 
of squaring modern scientific method—since it is an unquestionable instru- 
ment in the discovery of truth—with metaphysical principles on which, not 
only the teaching of St. Thomas, but the very doctrine of the Church, must 
rest. 

This does not imply, as it might appear, any servile solicitude on the part 
of philosophy or theology for experimental science. The very contrary, 
because we are so irrefutably persuaded—by the light of natural reason in 
philosophy, by the light of revelation in theology—that we have the obliga- 
tion to manifest this light, for ourselves and for others, wherever there is 
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darkness. And again, it should not be thought, as I fear Mr. Farrer is in- 
clined to think, that, because we are persuaded of God’s existence before 
examining the particular merits of the case for science, we have, so to speak, 
loaded the dice in favor of God, and consequently find only what we have 
introduced into the evidence. Even on the surface as much could be said of 
those who interpret scientific evidence with an a priori conviction that God 
must not be found. 

But what we need is a re-examination of scientific method, as rigorous 
and objective in its way as the method of the laboratory. Among other 
things, this precludes an arbitrary and simplist assumption that the method 
of attaining objectivity in the material order is the method by which it must 
be attained in every order. What I mean, is made clear, by opposition, in 
the following statement of P. W. Bridgman in The Logic of Modern Physics— 
a statement which I would dismiss as incompetent and altogether absurd: 


I believe that many of the questions asked about social and philosophical 
subjects will be found to be meaningless when examined from the point of view 
of operations. It would doubtless conduce greatly to clarity of thought if the 
operational mode of thinking were adopted in all fields of inquiry as well as in the 
physical. Just as in the physical domain, so in other domains, one is making a 
significant statement about his subject in stating that a certain question is mean- 
ingless (i.e. a non-operational question). 


According to this statement, in other words, Professor Bridgman would 
generalize the operational method of the laboratory to all fields of investiga- 
tion. From such statements as this and countless others by competent 
experimental scientists, it should be clear by now that the “pointer-readers,” 
as Eddington calls them, do better than they understand. Thus, we might 
ask Professor Bridgman to verify the above statement operationally. As 
Aristotle has said, it is not the business of the specialist to examine the 
essence of his subject, but to assume it and make demonstrations from the 
assumption, as, e.g., it is not for the mathematician to investigate what 
number is—although today they tell us not only what number is, but every- 
thing else. Again, it was Aristotle who said that the philosopher should 
know all things, but not as the specialist. Particularly, the philosopher 
should be conversant with the metaphysical accounts of science, since it is 
through them that men are led to their ultimate understanding, or mis- 
understanding, as this is founded on the immediate testimony of sense. 
The immediate preblem, then, is not to make empirical science the occasion 
for apologetics—not, at least, as apologetics is so often understood, as some- 
thing extrinsic to the correct understanding of things. The problem is 
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rather to acquire a precise grasp of the nature of science—as a demonstrative 
science, indeed, such as Aristotle described it, yet assimilating to itself, with 
due subordination, the discoveries of recent times. Until they have done 
this, and with such power of truth that the very scientists will come to school 
to St. Thomas, it would be better for so-called Thomists not to be disdainful 
of such attempts at synthesis as Mr. Farrer’s , or of the “perversity” of the 
“modern mind.” For if it is true that the children of this age have forgotten 
the old things, it is, I think, equally true, that we custodians of the old 
things have grown contemptuous—and, paradoxically, too respectful there- 
by—of the new. Our Lord has said in the very context of His own in- 
struction to the disciples: “Therefore every scribe instructed in the kingdom 
of heaven is like to a man that is a householder, who bringeth forth out of his 
treasure new things and old.” We should observe that He says “new” 
before ‘‘old,’”’ to show, it would seem, that He is not pleased when we “light 
a candle and put it under a bushel.” Mr. Farrer’s pathetic submission to 
the illegitimate authority of a false doctrine of science is testimony to the 
charge that we have hidden the light that was given us. If that is so, it is 
time for us to examine, not only our faith in St. Thomas, but in his Teacher. 
It is with a note of triumph—the more impressive when we recall the extra- 
ordinary sobriety and restraint of St. Thomas’s habitual expression—that 
he terminates his commentary on the Physics of Aristotle. From a con- 
sideration of the nature of motion, its principles and causes, the ‘“‘Philos- 
opher” has ascended to the necessary existence of a first mover who is God. 
St. Thomas writes: “Et sic terminat Philosophus considerationem commu- 
nem de rebus naturalibus, in primo principio totius naturae, qui est super 
omnia Deus benedictus in saecula. Amen.” Knowing his sanctity, we may 
be certain that this is the delight of a child of God in the manifestation 
whereby, even in the mind of a pagan philosopher, “the invisible things of 
him from the creation of the world are clearly seen.” Yet now we who have 
inherited the teaching of St. Thomas, and prize it as wisdom, stand dumb 
and powerless before the assertion of professional physicists and their phil- 
osophical handmaidens that there is no God, or if He does exist, we cannot 
know Him from nature. Are we not, in so far forth, rather a shame to his 
memory than his followers? 


Georgetown University HERBERT Tuomas ScHwartZ, T.O.P. 


PRAELECTIONES THEOLOGICO-MoRALES COMILLENSES, II: TRACTATUS 
DE Lecrsus. By Lucius Rodrigo, S.J. Santander: Sal Terrae, 1944. 


Pp. xxx + 717. 
One who frequently consults the moralists would like to find a more com- 
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plete and detailed treatment than is usually given in the works of modern 
writers. He looks for a Ballerini-Palmieri among post-code authors, a 
Cappello of the principles and precepts. In the work begun by Fr. Rodrigo, 
whose second tome, De Legibus, has reached the United States, a very com- 
plete moral theology is promised by the detailed treatment he has given to 
the moral questions of law. This book contains about four times as much 
matter on law as is found in Ballerini-Palmieri, and about eight times as much 
as in Noldin. The first tome, which apparently has not yet reached this 
country, dealt with the morality of human acts; the third intends to treat of 
sin and delinquency. If the same proportion is continued in later tomes, 
moralists will have a work of eight or ten volumes thoroughly covering 
their field. 

The present tome treats of law and follows in the footsteps of Suarez, the 
Doctor Eximius of law, but is not a slavish imitation of his work. It uses 
the traditional outline of moralists. The first section covers law in general, 
and discusses the nature of law, its causes, its promulgation, the interpreta- 
tion of law, and its cessation. The second section considers the different 
species of law, and goes into great detail about Church law, the Roman Curia, 
customs, rescripts, and privileges. Civil law is treated in the appropriate 
articles, with special reference to the Spanish civil code. 

The treatment is thorough, and the wide erudition of the author appears 
in his use of an extensive bibliography of books and periodical literature. 
His attention reaches such relatively minor points as the time problems of 
one who crosses the international date line. In discussing any problem, he 
makes careful and minute distinctions to clear the ground for the establish- 
ment of principles and their application in the solution of the question. 
Thus, in the problem of the doubtful cessation of law, he paves the way fora 
solution by distinguishing cases in which the Jaw itself remains certain, those 
in which the law becomes dubious by a doubt of law, and those in which it is 
dubious by a doubt of fact. 

In matters of controversy, if the question is of some moment, he gives all 
the opinions and the reasons used by their defenders, neatly summarizing 
the entire dispute. He does not hesitate to choose one of the opinions as his 
own, and to establish it by sound reasons and by refutation of his adver- 
saries’ objections. In some minor controversies, he is content to state the 
various opinions and refer to the works of their proponents. 

An indication of his completeness may be found in his treatment of pere- 
grini. Besides the ordinary definitions, he gives nine pages to the non- 
resident’s obligations with respect to the laws of his home territory, those of 
the place he is visiting, and the general laws which are relaxed in either 
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place; and he discusses the differences between the obligations of the Latin 
and the Oriental stranger. He gives three pages to questions about dis- 
pensing non-residents, and a page to their subjection to local customs. 

In a work of this kind, the reader will hardly expect to find any new 
doctrines, but the author sometimes makes modifications of his own in 
various theories and solutions of controversial questions, as he does in dis- 
cussing the nature of purely penal law, and the obligation of the rules of 
religious institutes when these rules do not bind under pain of sin. 

Moralists who treat of law ordinarily deny to the subject the right to sit 
in judgment on the legislator in doubts about the need or utility of his laws, 
and state that in doubt about the object of legislation presumption favors 
the legislator. But the legislator also has a conscience which needs guiding 
principles, and this presumption in his favor does not create a privilege of 
arbitrary decision in doubt about the validity of his proposed laws. Is he 
free to choose the decree that will be less probably effective for the common 
good; or in doubtful matters must he rather choose the course which is safer 
for the public welfare? In an extensive work like the one under review, 
the reader might expect to find some specific treatment of the obligations of 
the legislator as well as of the subject. But in this book, the legislator will 
find his obligations stated only implicitly, in the general principles of the 
nature and properties of law. This, however, is a defect common to practi- 
cally all moralists, for they touch the obligations of the legislator only briefly 
and in passing, if at all. 

Fr. Rodrigo’s book has a table of contents which is a detailed analysis of 
the book. There is a ten-page bibliography, a complete alphabetical index, 
an index of citations, and an index of canons of the code of canon law. It is 
a readable book, although the Latin occasionally becomes somewhat con- 
densed and obscure. 


Alma College H. R. Werts, S.J. 


An ENCYCLOPEDIA. OF RELIGION. Edited by Vergilius Ferm. New 
York: The Philosophical Library, 1945. Pp. xix + 844. $10.00. 

The title originally planned for this work was “Dictionary of Theology.” 
It soon became evident, however, that many of the articles would not fit well 
under this designation. Even the present title does not indicate the broad 
scope of the volume. Besides articles on numerous phases of theology, 
religion, philosophy, and history, there are many entries dealing with sociol- 
ogy, psychology, ethics, and literature—all having some bearing on the 
general subject of religion. 
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In an effort to make the work authoritative, Dr. Ferm decided, when 
undertaking the editorship of the volume four years ago, to invite scholars 
of all varieties of religious belief to contribute articles. The response was 
generous; the contributors number almost one hundred and ninety. As is 
rightly to be expected of a project planned under Protestant auspices, most 
of the contributors belong to Protestant religious bodies. The Jewish faith 
is well represented, and some eighteen or twenty Catholics have supplied 
articles. The underlying idea was that Catholic doctrines were to be pro- 
posed by Catholic scholars, denominational views by representatives of the 
various denominations, Jewish concepts and schools of thought by Jewish 
writers, historical trends and personalities by historians, sociological move- 
ments by sociologists, and so on. 

Under Dr. Ferm’s kindly and skillful guidance, as readers will be gratified 
to discover, intolerance, narrow partisanship, and ill-will have been unable 
to make an appearance. At most there is an indirect trace of animus here 
and there, but it is mild compared to what it would have been in such a work 
even a generation ago. The contributors have honestly endeavored to 
adhere to objectivity. Historical presentation has ruled out most of the tart- 
ness and uncharitableness that polemical treatment might have uncovered. 

In a work confined to a single volume that nevertheless aims at compre- 
hensiveness, the articles are necessarily short. Many of them are brief 
paragraphs devoted to defining a term or identifying a personage. Sub- 
jects which, in the editor’s opinion, are of greater importance doctrinally or 

” historically, have been allotted more generous space. 

Catholics will be disappointed to find that few of the longer doctrinal 
articles pertaining to the essence of their faith have been written by Catholic 
scholars. They will disagree in whole or at least in part with the views set 
forth in the articles on God, Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, Christ the living, 
sin, original sin, eschatology, faith, grace, atonement in Christianity, baptism, 
the fall of man, angels, biblical theology, and a host of other subjects. Prac- 
tically all the entries dealing, under various headings, with Sacred Scripture, 
the separate books of the Bible, the authorship of these books, and their 
nature, have their ultimate inspiration in the German rationalist criticism 
of the last century. The writers on scriptural topics seem unacquainted 
with the researches of such scholars as De Grandmaison, M.-J. Lagrange, 
and Prat. The intellectual background of the majority of the contributors 
is largely German and British; French and Belgian scholarship seem rel- 
atively neglected. 

Some omissions and over-simplifications may occasion surprise. The 
central truth of Christianity, the Incarnation of the Son of God, is not the 
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subject of a separate article; four lines dispose of the matter in an article 
on mythical incarnations. The short notice on the hypostatic union is 
utterly inadequate for a doctrine of such basic moment. The terms “per- 
son” and “nature,” so extremely important in the development of Christian 
theology, are not dealt with even in brief definitions. There is no entry on 
the Mystical Body, fundamental though that doctrine is for truly Christian 
living. The paragraphs on sacrifice contain no hint of the numerous and 
exhaustive treatises on that topic in recent theological literature. In the 
article on Monophysitism no distinction is made between real and purely 
nominal Monophysitism, although the latter has been far more important 
historically. The sweeping assertion in the article on redemption, that 
“Patristic theology regarded it [the ransom] as paid to the devil who held 
man captive,” has been utterly disproved long ago. 

Such criticism should not obscure the fact that many of the subjects are 
admirably treated. A few random examples may be listed. The article on 
purgatory reflects the changing Protestant view. The series on various 
aspects of Judaism is an authoritative account. The calmly written articles 
on Protestantism and the Reformation, by Protestant scholars, will probably 
meet with the approval of all. A good historical survey is given of the soul 
as conceived in different philosophies. The exposition of Hegelianism is 
very carefully and clearly worked out. Several topics not always accorded 
fair discussion have been turned over to Catholic writers; among them are 
the Inquisition, the Pope, the Jesuits, and the Roman Catholic Church. 
The article on the Mass is exceptionally well done. 

The book as a whole cannot be recommended for general Catholic use. 
It should, however, prove valuable for Catholic professors of theology and 
teachers of religion. Perhaps no volume in existence can equal its compre- 
hensive and authoritative survey of contemporary theological thought in 
America. For gaining a sympathetic insight into Lutheranism, Methodism, 
Presbyterianism, Israel, and many other religions, churches, and sects, no 
procedure can take the place of clear, dispassionate accounts written by 
scholars whose intellectual allegiance gives them a first-hand acquaintance 
with such systems and movements. The long articles on Buddhist termi- 
nology, Chinese terminology, Hindu terminology and Hinduism, Japanese 
religions and terminology, and Shinto religions and theology, are adequate 
and convenient summaries of information not readily available to non- 
specialists in those fields. A feature of the volume is the thorough but 
succinct data it presents on established lectureships in theology and religion. 

All of the many thousands of articles are initialed. A key to contrib- 
utors’ initials and an alphabetical list giving the contributors’ present posi- 
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tions facilitate instant identification. The volume is excellently bound, 
The print, though small, is clear and legible. Cross-references greatly 
increase the book’s value. 


St. Mary’s College Cyrizt VOLLERT, S.J. 


EASTERN CATHOLIC WorsHIP. By Donald Attwater. New York: The 
Devin Adair Company, 1945. Pp. 224. $2.50. 

Mr. Attwater and his publishers have filled a want by supplying, in one 
handy volume, translations of eight Eastern Catholic liturgies, together with 
a brief introduction “About Eastern Public Worship in General,” and a 
translation of the Roman Mass. The author himself indicates the various 
services the book can render, and states simply and honestly its limitations: 
the former are considerable, the latter do not prevent the scholar or teacher 
from welcoming a very useful addition to his library. 

The expressed wish of recent Popes, that Latin Catholics take an under- 
standing interest in the liturgy of their Eastern brethern, can in many Amer- 
ican cities be realized by one who, provided with the present book, assists at 
the celebration of the divine Mysteries. He will have before him a simple 
and clear outline of the ceremonies, with about as much of the text as he 
will find time to read. For his private devotion, too, the Latin Catholic 
will find a wealth of prayers, the relative novelty of which should prove 
stimulating. 

The liturgies translated are the Byzantine, Armenian, Coptic, Ethiopic, 
Syrian, Maronite, Chaldean, and Malabarese. Only in the case of the 
Byzantine was the translation made from the original language; the others 
were translated with the aid of existing versions in French, Italian, Latin, 
English, and Dutch. Furthermore, an eclectic attitude was taken with 
respect to the various forms in which certain of the liturgies are actually 
celebrated: these differences are of secondary importance. 

The Eastern liturgy is usually set down in several books, one of which 
offers the “Ordo Communis” for a given rite. To this order is joined an 
Anaphora, corresponding to the Preface and Canon of the Latin Mass; and 
most of the rites possess several Anaphorae. In each case, Mr. Attwater 
chose for his translation the “ordinary” (most frequently used) Anaphora. 
In general, the Anaphorae chosen correspond to those given, but according 
to the use of the dissident Churches, in Brightman’s Eastern Liturgies, 
which are taken as the basis of Hanssens’ instructive tables in his Imstitu- 
tiones Liturgicae de Ritibus Orientalibus. For the Catholic Syrians, the 
Anaphora translated as ordinary is that of St. John the Evangelist, whereas 
the 1922 editio typica of the Liber ordinis missae secundum consuetudinem 
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ecclesiae apostolicae Antiochiensis Syrorum gives the Anaphora of St. James 
as the ordinary one (Hanssens, op. cit., III, 570). 


Woodstock College NEIL J. Twos ty, S.J. 


THE ATTITUDE TOWARD LABOR IN EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND ANCIENT 
CutturE. By Arthur T. Geoghegan. Washington, D. C.: Catholic 
University Press, 1945. Pp. xxviii + 250. $3.00. 

This book searches out and presents the attitude of the ancient Greeks, 
Romans, and Jews toward labor, and by contrast that of the Christians of 
the first five centuries. Copious footnotes and an impressive bibliography, 
as well as the general form and content, point to the care and effort which 
have gone into the preparation of the manuscript. As a systematic study, 
the text should rank as a worthy contribution to the social sciences. How- 
ever, the title should not be taken as any indication that the treatise is merely 
a storehouse for historical data. 

The contents are informative and challenging reading for all who are 
really concerned over the present status of industrial relations. Properly 
enough, the author does not depart from the scientific development of his 
subject to indulge in general recommendations for the cure of the economic 
ills of the world. At the same time his work portrays the true function of 
labor and demonstrates the power of justice and charity as a means of pro- 
viding a nobler motive for industrial life. Attitudes on such subjects have 
more than passing significance today. There appears to be current need 
for recognition of the fact that the labor problem is something more than an 
economic issue. While of considerable importance, the gaining of livelihood 
or profits is not the sole end of work or business. There are other ethical 
and social obligations to be considered, and a correlation of rights and duties 
promises to be in the interest of industrial stability. 

Divided into two parts, the study develops separately the attitude towards 
labor before the time of Christ and that which existed among the Christians 
of the first five or six centuries. The attitudes during both periods are re- 
lated fairly and with scientific care. The style is interesting, and there is 
sufficient continuity of theme and narrative to stimulate interest and add to 
ease of reading. 

The author traces the developing status of the worker from a condition of 
slavery and base servility to that of a free agent who imparts his dignity as a 
person to the labor which he performs. An interesting feature is the account 
of the function of the ancient guilds and the religious character of many of 
their practices. While such practices under the Greeks and Romans were 
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pagan in concept, and even if the ancient guilds did not correspond to the 
modern trade union in an economic sense, still it may be observed not only 
that certain ethical concepts of labor obtained in ancient times but also that 
even then workers combined and associated themselves together for matters 
of mutual aid and protection. In Judaism, there appears to have been a 
greater appreciation of the moral worth and value of labor than in the Greco- 
Roman world. Moreover, craftsmen under Judaism are again found to be 
organized into professional guilds. This in itself would seem to demonstrate 
that it is futile to oppose the principle of organization and that labor and 
industry might well devote themselves to finding further ways of making it 
function for the common good. 

In developing the attitude toward labor in early Christianity, the author 
portrays the new value placed upon labor as the activity of a moral agent. 
Labor acquires a new meaning, which is not subordinated to the economic 
ends which it serves. The payment of wages becomes a matter of justice 
and the standard of fraternal charity positive and self-sacrificing. Labor 
is seen to have both personal and social characteristics, and obligations 
devolve upon the employer and the community. The esteem for labor dis- 
played by the early monks and hermits, who regarded work as prayer, affords 
an avenue of consolation and pride for every worker, no matter how menial 
his chores. 

In addition to providing a good socio-ethical text, the book is deserving 
practical reading for all who wish to broaden their perspective in the field 
of industrial relations. 


Philadelphia J. CHARLES SHORT 


Tue Heart oF Man. By Gerald Vann, O.P. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., Inc., 1945. Pp. 182. $2.00. 

Father Vann is rightly concerned at the fact that so many presumably 
sincere and apparently intelligent people are unaware of fundamentals. 
They are busy, but about the wrong things. They seek solutions to their 
problems, but in the wrong places. In a word, they do not seem to know 
what they are supposed to be and do. This new book is an attempt to offer 
a plan of life to such people. The author draws his material from the stand- 
ard Christian philosophical, psychological, and religious heritage, arranges 
it into a tightly organized unity, and presents it in smoothly flowing, non- 
technical language. The result is a work on the popular level that should 
be a definite contribution toward iurthering co-operation among men of 
good will. 


Man, every human being, says Father Vann, must achieve wholeness, 
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integrity of being. His destiny is an ever-increasing oneness with supreme 
Reality, a complete integration into and with the entire hierarchy of being. 
The first half of the book, entitled ‘‘Man the Lover,” is devoted to that idea, 
and its corollary that integrity means bringing the human personality to 
maturity on its levels of reason, feeling, sensation, and intuition, while pre- 
serving the docility of the child toward God. The second half is entitled 
“Man the Maker” and, as the name implies, explains that true human com- 
pleteness must find expression in activity and productivity in keeping with 
man’s variously functioning personality. Father Vann discusses this de- 
sired productivity with reference to art, the family, the world, and the 
Church, and under these headings contrives to touch upon practically every 
possibility for human activity. Until the last chapter, there has been no 
explicit mention of the Catholic Church. The author apparently hopes that 
his sympathetic, common sense treatment of other subjects will render the 
reader at least passively receptive to a Catholic’s presentation of what is 
dearest to him. 

It is worthy of remark that Father Vann looks with high favor on the 
psychological approach of Carl Gustav Jung. There is a growing awareness 
among Catholic scholars of the need carefully to sift the theories of modern 
psychologists and to determine their elements of compatibility with religion 
and morality. Father Moore, O.P., and Father Witcutt have recently 
written favorably of Jung, and Father Vann evidently wishes to join his 
voice to theirs when he says: “To be acquainted with traditional Christian 
theology and then to read the works of Jung is to be startled at every turn 
by the way in which the two dovetail or run parallel. The hunger for the 
infinite which alone can fill the human heart, the longing for spiritual re- 
birth, the felt need for the healing and turning to good of the ‘dark shadow’ 
within the self, the need of integration, of being made whole—all these 
things are both psychological fact and religious truth; psychology, therefore, 
confirming belief in religious doctrine, and religion fulfilling the needs and 
desires which psychology empirically reveals” (p. 13). 

In conclusion, it seems to this reviewer that the book’s main defect is a 
psychological one. The food for the mind is abundant and of high quality. 
The style, sentence by sentence or paragraph by paragraph, is flawless. But 
after several pages, the style grows monotonous, and the almost total lack 
of concrete examples leaves the tiring reason without the support of the 
imagination. And the general reader, for whom this book is intended, can 
hardly be expected to persevere in reading unrelieved abstract exposition. 


St. Mary’s College CLEMENT DEMtz7zH, S.J. 
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A History oF UNITARIANISM: SOCINIANISM AND ITS ANTECEDENTS. By 
Earl Morse Wilbur. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Pp. ix + 
617. $6.00. 

Historians of the Protestant Revolt are inclined to devote most of their 
attention to the then three major divisions of Protestantism. This ten- 
dency is, of course, warranted by the history of the times. Nevertheless, 
in the light of the development of Protestantism in the past two centuries, 
it may be regretted that more attention is not paid to two streams, small at 
their sources, but now large, and tending to merge and engulf all Protestant- 
ism, if they have not already done so. These streams have had various 
names and varying histories. The first bases religion on personal exper- 
ience; it has been called Anabaptism, Pietism, Evangelicalism. The second 
stresses the role of human reason ; it may be named Unitarianism, Liberalism, 
Modernism. 

The initial volume, therefore, of a work which the author calls the first 
history of Unitarianism merits the attention of church historians. Dr. 
Wilbur states that he wishes “to present not so much the history of a par- 
ticular sect or form of Christian doctrine, as to consider broadly the develop- 
ment of a movement fundamentally characterized instead by its steadfast 
and increasing devotion to these three leading principles: first, complete 
mental freedom in religion rather than bondage to creeds or confessions; 

second, the unrestricted use of reason in religion, rather than reliance upon 
external authority or past tradition; third, generous tolerance of differing 
religious views and usages. . .” (p. 5; the italics are the author’s). 

The author has set himself an unreal task. The primary defect is logical, 
in that he arbitrarily divides a single principle into three. Granted his 
first principle, tolerance is not a principle, but a practical application of 
freedom. There is but a verbal difference between the author’s first and 
second principles. For how does “complete mental freedom” differ from 
“the unrestricted use of reason”? What are these “creeds and confessions” 
save the formularies of ‘external authority or past tradition’’? 

The author’s confused thinking is reflected in his work. The work, 
moreover, does not substantiate his thesis. While it may be a commonplace 
for a modern Unitarian to appeal to reason as the touchstone of all religious 
truth, the author cannot find a clear enunciation of this principle until after 
the collapse of Polish Unitarianism, and then only in the writings of one 
man (p. 572). Nor do many of the men whose lives he depicts manifest a 
steadfast devotion to principles they had not formulated. 

As an attempt to read into the past a thesis not justified by the facts, the 
book cannot but fail. As a study of individual radicals in early Protestant- 
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ism, it is quite valuable. It contains an extended and scholarly account of 
Servetus and his works. It is largely concerned with the radical Protestants 
springing from Italian Humanism, notably from the circle of Juan de Valdes 
at Naples. (In this connection one notices, with some surprise, that the 
author makes no mention of Pastor’s monumental work.) The major part 
of the volume is given to the story of the rise, progress, and collapse of 
Polish Unitarianism, with the major emphasis on the lives and actions of its 
leading figures. 

It is regrettable that the book lacks a proper bibliography. But a study 
of the footnotes indicates some lacunae, even on the general history of the 
Protestant Revolt. The major works, for example, of the Protestant au- 
thors Lindsay, Smith, and most germane to his subject, Newman, are not 
cited; Catholic authors are generally ignored. 

While on matters directly touching his subject the author’s treatment is 
generally careful, his handling of other points is frequently questionable. 
He assumes as proved the Modernist account of the early evolution of the 
dogma of the Trinity (pp. 8-11). He speaks of the “emancipation of the 
minds of men from the long slavery of the Middle Ages” (p. 7). One cannot 
but wonder at his statement that ‘‘at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
in the Church at large Christian thought had been for more than a thousand 
years practically stagnant...” (p.12). Theologians as well as historians 
would be interested in his proofs that, together with other Scholastics, Duns 
Scotus “. . frankly admitted that in this doctrine [of the Trinity] we really 
have three Gods. . .” (p.62)._ One wonders why he greatly exaggerates the 
numbers of the victims of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew (p.363), and of 
the Jews expelled from Spain (p.53). In the first instance he offers no 
authority; for the second he might have consulted authorities more credible 
than the history (published in 1839) which he cites. His unqualified state- 
ment that “the reading of the Bible was forbidden at Toulouse” (p.53) is 
something less than just. Careless assertions, of which the instances cited 
are only a few examples, cannot but reflect on the whole work. It is to be 
hoped that the subsequent volumes of this history will not be marked by 
like defects. 


Weston College FRANCIS X. CURRAN, S.J. 


THE PRIEST OF THE FATHERS. By Edward L. Heston, C.S.C. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. 171. $2.50. 

As a worthy companion to his Superior’s The Priest in the Epistles of St. 
Paul, Father Heston, the secretary to the Apostolic Delegate, presents this 
collection of patristic thoughts on the priesthood. In tapping this source of 
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information and inspiration, the author shows incidentally how much fruit ’ 
a priest who is not a professional patrologist can derive from the pages of 

Migne. While the book is not scholarly in the strict sense, the two hundred 

quotations are very useful. They are woven into a series of chapters that 
will be of value to any priest or seminarian as a check-up on his ideals, ag 
retreat reading, or as source material for occasional sermons to the laity and” 
conferences for the clergy. 

In the three sections, the priesthood is studied in turn as it is related to | 
God, to the people, and to the priest himself. The first part is mainly dog- 
matic, the other two parts, which form the bulk of the book, are pastoral 
and ascetical in tone. 

All the more famous Latin Fathers have supplied material for Father — 
Heston’s chapters; in addition, he draws from Columbanus, Alcuin, Ber- 7 
nard, Bede the Venerable, and Thomas Aquinas, evidently employing the © 
term “Father” in an extended sense. As we might expect, the Liber Regulae ~ 
Pastoralis of Gregory the Great is the source of more than a fifth of all the © 
quotations in the book. Except for two short passages from Ignatius of © 
Antioch, the Greek writers are represented only by Chrysostom, who is 
quoted at least as often as Gregory the Great. Perhaps some day Father 
Heston will reveal to us the sacerdotal teaching of the other Greek Fathers, — 
particularly of the three Cappadocians. } 

In accord with his purpose, the author has relegated his notes to the rear 
of the volume; scholars may captiously object. His references are uniformly © 
to Migne as the most accessible source, and can readily be used by anyone | 
who would desire to read more along similar lines. The useful index seems 
carefully prepared, though Alcuin (p. 22) and Polycarp (p. 18) are omitted; © 
and Ignatius of Smyrna should be Ignatius of Antioch. 


Woodstock College F. V. CourneEEN, S.J. 








